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Only a Plumb Handle 


can be tightened again 
just by a turn of a screw 


Scout Axe handles shrink. All 
wood does. But you need not have a 
loose-handled Axe. For the Plumb 
Official Axe has a remarkable 
screw wedge that you merely turn 
to retighten the handle. 


Think of that, Scouts! 
When you own a Plumb 
Official Axe you always 
have a safe tool. 

No loose head to fly off 
in the middle of your swing. 
That safe, tight handle lets 
every blow fall true. 

Plumb’s new invention 
does away with unsafe tools. 
Now .... when a Plumb 
handle loosens(as all handles 
do) you just turn the 
screw and it is tight as 
new again. 

The Plumb cutting edge 
is of special tempered steel. 
Chop anything, from twigs 
tologs. It bites deep at every 





stroke, and holds that sharp, 
keen edge. 

The Plumb head is tough- 
ened. Drive nails; pound 
stakes. It will not crumble 
or batter. 

The Plumb black head is 
rust - proof; the red handle 
keeps fresh and clean. Your 
axe always looks like new. 

It’s a tool to be proud of, 
Scouts! Get a Plumb Official 
Axe at your hardware store, 
or official outfitter’s. 

Price: With leather 
sheath, $1.80; with infantry 
canvas sheath, $1.65 
(except in Far West and 
Canada). 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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Other Plumb Tools 


you'll be proud to own 


They help you do better 
work. Look for the Red 
Handle and Black Head 
in your hardware store. 


NailHammer.... $1.50 
Ball PeinHammer . 1.30 
Half Hatchet ..... 1.60 
Chopping Axe .... 2.50 


Every Plumb Tool hasthe 
famous Plumb Take-Up 
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the handle just by a turn 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





ESOLUTION adopt- 

ed by the Patrol 
leaders of Philadelphia 
at their recent annual 
conference: 






‘That we believe a scout 
in uniform gets more en- 
joyment from Scouting, 
and that the wearing of 
the scout uniform helps 
a troop. We, therefore, 
endorse the plan to have 
troops endeavor to have 
100 per cent. of their 
boys in uniform.”’ 












.| Every Scout in Uniform! 


Of >) URING the week of February 6th-| 2th, the Boy Scouts of America 





bs . ‘ , ; : : 
7 i } will celebrate their Seventeenth Birthday. It is a week in which 
Ss every Scout is prouder than ever that he is a Boy Scout and he 


will wear his uniform every day. 

The OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM is the practical outward 
sign of the splendid uniformity and character in thought and im action of 
the Organization of The Boy Scouts of America. 

Unfortunately, people have sometimes gained a false idea of Scouting 
because of Scouts who have not been careful as to what sort of a uniform 
they wore. Anniversary Week is the time to show that the real Boy Scout 
will not appear in public, as a Scout, unless he is neatly uniformed in the 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORM. 

Ask your Scoutmaster what your standard outfit is to be. Scoutleaders, 
discuss this among yourselves. Every Scout and Scoutleader should do his 
part to make this Seventeenth Anniversary the greatest in the history of 
the Organization. 


Be sure you get the Official Boy Scout Uniform 


Purchase from your local official Scout Outfitter 
or by mail from the Boy Scouts of America. 





No garment is official 
without this seal 


National Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, N. J. 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
























YOU CAN NOW KEEP YOUR RIFLE BORE 
RUSTLESS WITHOUT CLEANING 


OUNDS like a dream, doesn’t it? Well, it was a dream for a long time 
but now it has come true. It has aroused tremendous enthusiasm 
among boys and men who own rifles throughout the country. They are 
now saved the task of cleaning their rifles after a day’s sport hunting small 
game or target shooting. 


KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES differ from ordinary ammunition because the 
priming mixture does not contain salts that attract moisture and cause 
rust. It contains ingredients that seal the pores in the steel, so that it 
will not rust, corrode, or pit. By keeping the bore in perfect condition, 
KLEANBORE CARTRIDGES will improve the velocity and accuracy of 
your rifle and prolong its life. 


You can easily prove this for yourself; just give the inside of your rifle 
barrel one thorough cleaning with boiling water to remove all traces of 
the salts left by ordinary ammunition; then shoot REMINGTON KLEAN- 
BORE exclusively and you will not be troubled with rust, pitting, or cor- 
rosion. 


Test this out for yourself now. Ask your dealer for this marvelous new 
ammunition that costs no more than the ordinary kind. He has it in .22 
shorts, longs, and long-rifles. You will know it by the name REMINGTON 
KLEANBORE on the green box. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 


Established 1816 


25 Broadway 









Remington—-Model 24. Hammerless take-down 
.22 calibre autoloading rifle. 


Remington—Model 4. Single-shot, take-down 
rifle. Made in either .22, .25 or .32 calibre. 
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Scout Morris Brooks, 
2400 Battery Street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR 
HEROISM 


Girl Saved from Drowning 


A little distance from shore a young man was 
tryingto teach a young girltoswim. Sudden- 
ly theyreached astep-off and disappeared be- 
low the surface. Another young girl on the 
banksaw them and swam to their assistance. 
She, too, became exhausted and was floun- 
deringaround,callingforhelp.ScoutBrooks, 
who was fully clothed, tock off his shoes and 
plunged into the water. By the time that he 
hadreachedthetrio,twoofthem(the boyand 
girl) had broken away and were swimming 
toward shore, leaving the other one to her 
fate. When Brooks reached thespot she had 
sunk to the bottom and after diving several 
times, he managed to get her to the surface 
and bring her ashore. It was considerable 
time before she showed consciousness under 
the artificial respiration applied by Morris 
Brooks. 


RS 3333 
The 
Remington 
“Official Knife— 
Boy Scouts of America” 





























REMINGTON 
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CARTRIDGES 
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The Hike That Failed 


PART I. 


HE seven scouts grouped in front of the troop 

headquarters in Franklin Street were plainly much 

excited. Their eyes were wide and sparkling, their 

voices shrill. Most of them talked at once. Broken 
fragments of comment, question and answer mingled together 
in a steady stream from which it would have been difficult to 
extract a single complete, coherent statement. 

“Over a hundred thousand dollars——” 

“They shot the watchman and blew open the safe as 
neat as——”’ 

“What time did it happen? I thought I heard some kind of 
a noise about——’”’ 

“My father says they beat it in a Buick sedan out the 
Tannersville road and must have had a good start, because—” 

““You’re dippy, Ed. They didn’t have a start at all, hardly. 
Tom Meslar was on duty last night and 
came up just as they were running away 
from the bank. He ef 

‘“‘He shot one of ’em, didn’t he?” 

“Two, I think. Anyhow, he was sure 
of one. I heard him telling Jenkins down 
on Main Street just now. The fellow 
dropped on the sidewalk close to where 
the car was waiting and two others 
grabbed him up and shoved him into the 
back seat and : 

“You're all wet!” shrilled a voice which 
cut through the babel like the piercing 
note of a police whistle. “Only one man 
picked him up—a regular giant he was 
and lifted him into the car as easy as if 
he’d been a featherweight.” 

“How come you to know so much about 
it, Shrimp? ”’ demanded Ben Wheeler, who 
for a moment or two had dominated the 
conversation. “‘You must have been 
in bed and asleep the whole time.” 

“T was not!” retorted Shrimp Warren 
triumphantly. “I was peeking around the 
corner of the bank and saw the whole 
thing.” 

All eyes were turned suddenly upon the 
smallest member of the troop with ex- 
pressions of decided scepticism. 

“What were you doing out of the house 
at that time of night?’’ demanded Garry 
Haven sharply. 

“T wasn’t—in the beginningy’ ex- 
plained Shrimp, plainly enjoying the 
interest he had created. ‘You know our 
house butts right up against the back wall 
of the bank. I was sitting up in bed read- 
ing a story in Boys’ Lire and when that 
thud came right the other side of the wall 
I knew something phony was happening. 
I hopped out of bed and put on my pants 
and sweater and sneaks and was down- 
stairs and out the front door before any- 
body else showed up to stop me.” 

“You were lucky,” commented Joe 
Murphy with a touch of envy. “If your 
dad had seen you—Good night!” 

“Don’t I know that?” retorted Shrimp. 
“But he didn’t, and I shut the door after 
me and scooted up to the corner just as 
things began to happen.” 

“You loon!” exclaimed Rick Thurston, 
who was one of the patrol leaders and 
rather enjoyed lecturing the younger 
scouts. “It’s a wonder you weren’t shot. 
“Why, if ” ; 

“He’s all right, Rick,” cut in Teddy 
Baxter, dropping one hand on young 
Warren’s shoulder. Big, broad shouldered 
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By Joseph B. Ames 


and muscular, he presented an odd contrast to the wiry 
shaver whom he topped by at least a foot. ‘“ You and I would 
have done the same thing if we’d had a chance,”’ he added 
with a twinkle in his clear, steady brown eyes. Trouble with 
me was I slept right through the whole circus. Go ahead, 
Shrimp; what did you see?” 

“What I just told you. Three men ran out of the bank 
toward the car that was waiting at the curb. One of ’em 
carried a suit case. It was him Meslar shot. The big fellow 
picked him up and put him in the back along with the suit 
case while the third one—he was a slim short chap not 
any bigger than Rick—began pumping shots at Meslar, who 
ducked behind the fire hydrant over by the drug store.” 

‘“‘He never said anything about that,” commented Wheeler. 

“Naturally,” shrugged Thurston with a faintly sarcastic 
laugh. ‘He wouldn’t be very keen to tell that part of it.” 

“‘T don’t see how you can blame him,” put in Baxter. “I’m 





The, stranger hesitated on the threshold, his keen narrowed gaze flashing about the cabin use 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


sure if I was being made a target of I’d duck behind anything 
that was handy.” His glance returned to young Warren. “TI 
suppose they beat it then.” 

Shrimp nodded. “Straight down Main Street and were 
out of sight in two shakes. Meslar fired a couple of shots 
after them and then beat it to a phone. By that time people 
were beginning to show up. I saw Chief Bennett and Eichner 
and that new fellow on the force, besides a bunch of other men. 
When Tom came out I heard him tell the chief he’d phoned to 
Tannersville and Madison and Easton to look out for the car.” 

“Good business,” approved Baxter. ‘‘That cuts ’em off 
from the main roads to the west. They may work around 
through side roads, but even if the snow isn’t deep enough to 
stop ’em it would slow them up a lot. Did you see them start 
after the bunch, Shrimp?” 

Warren sighed regretfully and shook his head. “No. I was 
standing right alongside the chief’s car while they were 
getting gas when Pop showed up all of 
a sudden and grabbed me by an ear 
and took me home. It was a darn 
shame.” 

“Still, you did pretty well considering,” 
chuckled Baxter. ‘Looks to me,” he 
added, ‘“‘as if they had a good chance of 
nabbing them. I sort of wish we hadn’t 
picked today for this hike. I’d like to be 
on hand here in case anything—hap- 
pened.” 


HAT seemed to be the general feeling 

of the other scouts. Taking advantage 
of the holiday on Monday, they had plan- 
ned this three-day camping trip weeks 
ahead. Blankets, provisions and cooking 
utensils were packed on two toboggans ly- 
ing out by the edge of the sidewalk. Each 
scout was clad in sweater, mackinaw, or 
gaily plaid lumber shirt, with high laced 
boots or heavy woolen stockings against 
the biting cold which had crusted over a 
thin layer of snow until it was almost solid 
ice. Tosome of them this winter expedition 
to the old deserted lumber shack back in 
the hills was high adventure; all had 
looked forward to it with keen enthusi- 
asm. But somehow the violent happen- 
ings of the night before which had stirred 
the whole town to its depths began to sap 
their eagerness. Suppose something vital 
happened during their absence; suppose, 
for instance,.the safe breakers were cap- 
tured and brought back to Middletown in 
triumph. Not to have been.on hand at 
such a moment would be tragic. 

“T s’pose we couldn’t put it off till 
next week,’ vaguely suggested Joe 
Murphy. 

“We wouldn’t have three days,’’ said 
Baxter slowly. ‘The: holiday. on Mon- 
day——”’ i 

“We couldn’t go at all next week,” 
cut in Rick Thurston decidedly. ‘‘ Exams 
commence a week from Monday, and for 
two weeks after that we’ve got to work 
on the school play. If we give this up it’ll 
be all thawing and rotten before we get 
another chance.” 

“T guess you’re right,” agreed Baxter 
briefly. ‘‘I expect we’d better stick to 
our plans and & 

“You fellows certainly beat me to it 
to-day,” broke in a crisp, pleasant voice. 
“T got held up down town with all this 
excitement and stopped in to ask the 
mayor whether we could be of any 
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““What’d he say?’’ demanded several scouts at once, turning 
to stare eagerly at Bill Rogers. ‘*We could hunt along the 
ide roads for traces of the gang, couldn’t we?” 


OGERS’S infectious grin was tinged somewhat with regret. 

Straight, slim, well built, he did not look, forall his nineteen 
years, any older than Baxter or Rick Thurston or two or three 
of the other scouts. In that lay, perhaps, something of his 
influence with the boys. Young enough to seem in their own 
class, his authority appeared to sit lightly upon him, though 
deep down under- 
neath, as John Cal- 
houn the scoutmas- 
ter had long ago 
discovered, he was a 
born leader. 

“That’s what I 
suggested,” he re- 
turned; “but his 
Honor didn’t seem to 
see it. I don’t know 
as you can really 
blame him, though 
when about half the 
men in town are 
already out search- 
ing the roads for sus- 
picious tracks.” 

“They didn’t get 
as far as Tanners- 
ville, then?” asked 
Ted Baxter. 

“No. At least the 
authorities there say 
not. Easton and 
Madison report the 
same thing.” 

“Then they must 
have turned off on 
some back road.” 

“Possibly. It’s 
just as likely, 
though, they had a 
different car stowed 
away near the main 
road and shifted to 
that. It was only 
about daybreak, I 
understand, that 
they took to stopping 
all the cars that went 


through. Before that they were just looking for Buick 
sedans. Well, if you fellows are all set we might as well get 
moving.” 


There was no protest even from those who had been most 
eager to postpone the outing. Rogers was probably right; it 
looked very much indeed as if the gun men had slipped through 
the cordon and would not be heard of again. 

At least that had. been the way with a good many hold-ups 
recently about the country, and to give up their trip on the 
vague chance of things turning out differently in this case, 
did not appeal to any one. Cameras and knapsacks were 
gathered up and slung over shoulders, four scouts laid hold of 
the loaded toboggans and with a crisp crunching of feet on the 
frozen snow, they turned to the left up the steep, hilly street 
and presently left the town behind them. 


HE hills which backed Middletown to the south were 

steep, rocky and in spots covered with a heavy growth of 
white pine and hard wood. As the crow flies the old lumbering 
cabin which was their destination was not distant many miles, 
but the only practical way of reaching it was by means of 
a little used woods road which curved and twisted continually, 
dipping back into the hills, sometimes almost doubling on 
itself, but always ascending in a gentle, easy grade. 

The scouts took it at leisure. There was no hurry and the 
day was perfect. The sun, filtering through the frosty air, 
glittered on the thin crust of snow and drew forth myriads of 
sparkles from the icy crystals. Against that brilliant back- 
ground the pines stood out like somber sentinels. The air was 
crisp and keen and redolent with a spicy odor from the ever- 
greens. And as they progressed steadily there were plenty 
of interesting things to see and talk about. 

The recent bank robbery was naturally the chief topic of 
conversation for a while. The consensus of opinion being, how- 
ever, that the bandits must have slipped through the police and 
finally got away, interest in them presently gave place to the 
winter sights and sounds around them, speculation regarding 
the condition of the cabin, discussion of the various details of 
work and play during the brief period of the camp. 

There were various reminiscences, too, such as the three 
deer which had lingered about the cabin last winter, and the 
memorable occasion two years before when they had rescued 
a hunter who had been wounded with his own gun, and by 
promptness and skill in first aid had saved his life. 

“Ever since then,” concluded Baxter, who was relating the 
incident to Joe Murphy, a newcomer to the troop, “we've 


carried some first aid kit, believe me! Of course we always 


took a small one along, but that business showed us what we 
really did need.” 

Murphy nodded, but his attention was evidently not alto- 
gether on the narrative. After a long detour back into the 
hills, the party had come out on a bare, open slope across which 
the wind whistled icily. Along one side this seemed to end 
abruptly and as the trail swerved nearer the margin one saw 
that the hill had been sliced off as with some gigantic knife, 
forming a sheer drop of several hundred feet that was almost 
like a precipice. 





There wasn’t a doubt in his mind tha this was the giant bandit whose efficiency the night before Shrimp had described so graphically 


“Wough!” exclaimed Murphy, pausing on the edge and 
surveying the sharp descent crusted with that same thin 
coating of icy snow which covered the woods and fields. 
“Some toboggan slide! Anybody ever try it?” 

Baxter shook his head. ‘Not that I ever heard of. It’s 
too blame risky with all those stumps and boulders. It’s 
about all a fellow can do to climb it in the summer, and when 
you’re through you’re all in, believe me! I’ve taken some bad 
hills, but I’d sure hate to try this one.” 

“T’ll say so,”’ agreed Murphy emphatically. His gaze swept 
the valley beneath from which rose the spires and rooflines of 
Middletown clear in the brilliant frosty air but so far below 
that they looked almost like toy houses. ‘IT didn’t know we 
were so near the town,” he added. ‘‘We’ve gone six or seven 
miles, haven’t we?” 

‘All of that, but the road’s twisty and roundabout. If there 
was any way of negotiating this drop we could get home from 
here in fifteen or twenty minutes. As it is——” 

He ended with a shrug. Murphy chuckled. 

“Me for the long way around,” he declared emphatically. 
“What’s that over there?” 

He pointed toward a thick mass of pines ahead above which, 
evidently standing on a higher slope, the vague outlines of 
a building showed against the brilliant sky. 

“That’s Ransom’s Folly,” explained Baxter. “About 
twenty years ago a city man built a house up there to live in in 
the summer. It’s a big barn of a place, square in the middle 
with long wings on each side and a whale of a lot of rooms. 
There’s a dandy view from there; folks say you can see forty 
miles or more. The grounds are laid out fine with statues and 
bronze deer and things, and there’s stabling for a dozen or 
fifteen horses.” 

“Stables?” repeated Murphy in surprise. ‘Then they don’t 
live there now.” 

“Now! I'll say they don’t. Why, the man died two-years 
after the house was built and that’s before I was born. The 
doors and windows are all boarded up and the grounds have 
gone to pot. That’s why they call it the Folly, I guess—such 
a big place and only used such a short while. But you'll see 
it like enough to-morrow or Monday. We usually hike over 
there. It isn’t more than a mile from the cabin.” 

As they walked briskly on Murphy continued to regard with 
interest the rooflines of the Folly until at length they vanished 
behind the pines.. The trail swerved back away from the 
cliff, mounted through a steep, rocky gully almost like the 
bed of a dried-up stream and shortly before noon brought 
them to a little clearing flanked by a long, low cabin built 
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of logs, lichened and moss-grown, which nestled into a tangle 
of spicy hemlock. 


T HAD been part of a lumbering equipment years before 

which the company, at Mr, Calhoun’s request, turned over 
to the scouts to do as they liked with. It was well built 
and commodious, so that a thorough cleaning and a few 
alterations had turned it into an almost ideal headquarters 
for short hikes and week-end camping trips. In summer 
the boys merely ate there, sleeping outside in their pup tents, 
But during snappy 
winter weather the 
double-deck bunks 
furnished ample ac- 
commodations while 
the fascination of a 
roaring blaze in the 
rough stone fireplace 
was too great to be 
foregone. 

To-day, the mo- 
ment the door was 
unlocked the boys 
swarmed inside, un- 
slung their burdens 
and without orders 
or suggestions from 
Rogers, fell methodi- 
cally to work to 
render the place 
habitable. 

Some brought in 
wood from a small 
lean-to outside and 
kindled a fire. Others 
opened the wooden 
shutters and started 
vigorously to sweep 
the floor. One or 
two more unpacked 
the toboggans, 
stacked the _ pro- 
visions and cooking 
utensils in a cup- 
board and brought 
in the blankets. As 
soon as there was a 
small bed of coals 
Rogers and Shrimp 
Warren, the latter an 
enthusiastic and sur- 
prisingly good cook, started to prepare dinner. 

The meal was consumed with much chatter and laughter. 
That was one of the pleasantest features of these short 
outings. There was no feeling of pressure; no sense of 
duties to be performed at set hours. John Calhoun had a 
theory that while system and discipline were both essential 
in the big summer camp, they could and ought to be relaxed 
when only a few scouts, most of them experienced campers, 
were gathered together for a short time. Each fellow was on 
his honor to do his share of the work, to conduct the camp as 
a scout camp ought to be conducted. In case of any slacking 
or disagreement, Rogers had supreme authority over the 
crowd, but this was very seldom exercised. 

It was after three before the dishes were washed and stacked 
away. For the next two hours the scouts did exactly as they 
pleased. Some gathered fresh firewood—from choice. Others 
fooled about with the toboggans. Others still hiked about the 
near neighborhood of the camp noting bird tracks in the snow 
and searching for the rarer spoor of furred wild things. There 
was a lot of argument and. discussion, a little rough house, 
a good deal of letting off Steam by sheer, exuberant racing 
around in the crisp, frosty air. But when dusk drove them 
back to the cabin they all promptly fell to work lighting 
lamps, making up the bunks or helping with supper, for which 
each one was ravenously ready. 

Ted Baxter enjoyed enormously just this sort of thing. It 
was an old story but somehow experience had not yet dulled the 
keen edge of his pleasure in camp life and everything that 
means. He was a slow though conscientious student; the sort 
who has to labor over every lesson, but who keeps what he has 
learned indefinitely. At home it seemed as if he were always 
pouring interminably over books and so, when he got away 
from it all, the simplest things gave him a thrill. 

He liked the loud talk and laughter of the boys, the delicious 
odor of cooking food, the flicker of firelight on the rough log 
walls, the warmth and cosy sense of shutinness against the chill 
of the winter night. To hear the soft rustle of snow 
against the narrow, small-paned windows would, he felt, be the 
acme of delight. 

That feeling of peaceful remoteness from the world contin- 
ued throughout the progress of the meal. Having finished 
eating, the scouts lingered about the rough table drawn near 
the fire, relaxing into more comfortable positions, joking, 
laughing, kidding one another as boys always do under such 
conditions. 

And then, quite suddenly, the mirthful clamor was quelled 
by a sharp knock upon the outer door. Before any one had 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


time to stir, that door was pushed open te admit a stranger 
who hesitated on the threshold, his keen, narrowed gaze 
flashing swiftly about the cabin. 

“You fellows got any bandages an’ things?” he inquired 
crisply. 

‘“‘Why, sure,” returned Rogers readily, getting on his feet. 
““What’s the trouble?” 


HE stranger kept his place close to the door. Ted Baxter, 
who sat opposite, noticed that he was slim and slight of 
figure, but wiry and well knit. He wore a gray cap pulled well 
down over a narrow, sharp-cut face, and as he stared at him the 
boy was conscious of a sudden tingle flickering along his spine. 
‘Nothin’ serious,” returned the stranger briefly. ‘‘Me an’ 
a friend o’ mine come up here huntin’ for a couple of days. 
Climbin’ over some rocks late this afternoon he caught the 
trigger of his shotgun in a bush an’ sent a charge o’ bird shot 
in his shoulder. Lucky the gun wasn’t pointed straight at 
him. There ain’t more’n a couple of dozen lead pellets in him, 
but it’s kind of painful an’ we didn’t think to bring iodine an’ 
bandages along. Seein’ the light here an’ guessin’ you was 
Boy Scouts, I thought likely you could help us out.” 

“Be glad to,” returned Rogers readily. He got up from the 
table and came forward. ‘‘We’ve got plenty of first aid stuff 
here, but that shot ought to be taken out right off.” 

“T know,” agreed the newcomer with some impatience. 
“Pll take him down to Middletown first thing in the mornin’ 
in the Ford. This is only to ease him temporary an’ cut out 
any chance o’ blood-poisoning.” 

While Rogers was engaged in selecting what was needed 
from their kit, a curious silence fell over the room. To 
Baxter it seemed somehow as if an alien element had crept 
into the warm, brightly lighted cabin—an element which 
banished instantly the comfortable feeling of security and 
content, raising in its place a chill, unpleasant sense of tension, 
suspense, almost of pressing danger. 

The stranger had not left his place close to the door. He did 
not turn his head or seem to stare around; apparently his 
attention was fixed altogether on Rogers’s movements. But 
Baxter was possessed by an odd conviction that not a move- 
ment in any part of the room escaped him, and as the boy 
stealthily studied that wiry, rather slouching figure, he got an 
impression of taut, strained muscles ready at the slightest provo- 
cation to leap instantly responsive to a keen and clever brain. 

“There you are,” said Rogers presently, handing him the 
rough parcel he had hurriedly made up. ‘That'll do, I think.” 

“‘Much obliged,” rejoined the other. ‘What do I owe you?” 


“Why, nothing. This is what it’s for. Hope your friend 
will be more comfortable tonight. If you want anything more 
don’t hesitate to call on us. Your camp’s not far away, is it?” 

‘Bout a mile an’ a half up the trail,” answered the man, 
turning toward the door. ‘‘He’ll be all right to-night an’ I'll 
get him to the doctor first thing in the morning. G’night.”’ 

He slipped through the door and was gone almost before 
Rogers could answer. Following the soft click of the latch 
came the sound of receding footfalls crunching the snow; then 
silence. 

Inside the cabin the latter was curiously prolonged. Seconds 
ticked away swiftly and still no one’spoke. Turning his head 
slightly, Baxter glanced at Rogers to find the latter’s face set 
and not a little strained. His eyes, wide and brilliant, were 
fixed questioningly on the closed door. Suddenly from the other 
side of the table there came an odd, uneven, sibilant whisper. 

“Bill! That—that’s one of ’em.”’ 

Rogers spun around and stared at Shrimp Warren. He 
seemed to know without asking what the youngster was 
talking about. So did the others, apparently. 

“You sure?” demanded the assistant scoutmaster in a 
deliberately suppressed voice. * 

Warren nodded. ‘I don’t see how he couldn’t be. He’s the 
same build and everything and he was dressed just like this 
fellow—the one, I mean, who fired at Tom Meslar. I noticed 
the gray cap specially.” 

Regarding Bill Rogers, a sudden warm tribute flamed up in 
Tex Baxter’s breast. Rogers had suspected from the very 
first. He himself had guessed, too, after the first few minutes 
that there was something peculiar about this slight, wiry 
stranger and his story of a companion shot with his own gun. 
He didn’t look like a hunter, somehow, and he certainly wasn’t 
dressed for it. Also the presence of a wounded man at this 
particular time and place seemed more than suspicious. But 
all Baxter had done was to stare and mill the thing over in his 
mind. Apparently Rogers had been even more certain, yet 
he had held himself together admirably, going about his task 
of getting out that first aid stuff with a perfect naturalness 
and simplicity which filled Ted with admiration. 

“‘What are we going to do?” asked Ben Wheeler abruptly. 

“Nothing, just yet,” retorted Rogers in that same guarded 
tone. “Like enough he’s watching outside to see if we are 
going to stir ourselves. Get busy with the dishes, fellows. 
Stack ’em up and start washing in the tub even if we haven’t 
any water heated. And do try and look a little as if you didn’t 
expect to be murdered in your sleep.” 

The tone of his voice, the twinkle in his eyes, set some one to 
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laughing and to some extent broke the spell. Hastily the boys 
started to carry out his suggestion, and though the element of 
tension and suspense still hung over the scouts, a person 
watching through the dingy windows, observing the bustling to 
and fro, perceiving the humdrum task which seemed to occupy 
them solely, would scarcely have noticed the mingled excite- 
ment and expectation which stamped their youthful faces. 

“Couldn’t we get after them, Bill?” suddenly inquired the 
impetuous Garry Haven. ‘Golly! Think of capturing that 
bunch that have slipped through the police and bringing them 
down to Middletown!” 

“Think of trying such a fool thing and being brought home 
on one of those toboggans,’”’ retorted Rogers impatiently. 
“You fellows don’t seem to realize that I’m responsible to 
your parents. You came up here to camp, not to hunt bandits 
and be shot full of holes. You wouldn’t have a chance against 
that hard-boiied bunch. If I were free I might take a——” 

“‘But can’t we do something?” persisted Haven. 

‘We can,’’ snapped back Rogers, the strain he had been 
under showing for the first time in his voice and manner. He 
glanced suddenly at Ted Baxter standing quietly beside him. 
“‘Are you willing to go back to town and tell the police what’s 
happened here?” he asked abruptly. 

“Sure,” returned Tex quietly. 

“Good. Murphy’ll go with you. You can start in about 
five minutes. Better take one of the toboggans as if you were 
going back for grub or something we’d forgotten. That 
fellow’s hardly likely to hang around long. One of his pals 
must certainly be in a bad way or he'd never have taken this 
risk of showing himself. Very likely that’s what drove them 
up into the mountains instead of trying to fight their way 
through the police. Get your things on.” 


HE two scouts lost no time getting into their mackinaws, 
dragging on woolen gloves and finding caps. Having 
listened carefully to Rogers’s last instructions, they slipped 
through the door into the frosty, starlight night, secured one 
of the toboggans and set forth down the gently sloping trail. 
There was no conversation between the two, even in 
whispers. No sound save their cautious footfalls on the crust 
disturbed the dead stillness, yet Baxter was conscious of the 
rapid beating of his pulse and every now and then he cast 
suspicious glances toward the bulking pines which for a space 
thickly edged the trail. “ 
Over and over he told himself that he was a fool, that the 
slim bandit must long since have gone his way in a direction 
(Continued on page 55) 


It Happened at Baily’s Run 


AILY’S RUN, on the head of Black creck, ten miles 
from the Winchester-Harper’s Ferry road, was great- 
ly excited. What might be happening, political or 
otherwise, beyond the Blue Ridge in the east and 

beyond the Branch Mountain range in the west, concerned 
the isolated settlement none. For Baily’s had a matter of 
surpassing interest all its own. A tournament at quoits was in 
progress, although few on the Run knew what the long word 
meant. Early evening brought the men to lounge on the grass 
before McDufi’s small tavern and discuss the progress of the 
contest. The talk invariably veered around in criticism of the 
one player who did not patronize the tavern. 

If any of the loungers did not feel a strong partisanship for 
Humphrey Lucas and much hostility toward Jefferson Giles 
he was careful to conceal the fact. At the close of each day’s 
elimination of two players the loud-voiced resentment was 
sufficient to tell a stranger the whole story. 

“T’ve said it, and I say it ag’in, that it was a low-down, 
sneaking trick for that cub to buy Hump’s smithy, and go a- 
fixing things up and finnyfying the shop and putting on city 
airs like what he did,” roundly announced Boliver. Kent, who 
had said the same thing many times before. 

“He sets a bad ’zample the way he sticks to his work 
when honest men are taking a honest rest,” grumbled Brad 
Klinger, who never worked beyond fishing a bit, trapping 
a bit, hunting a bit, and borrowing a lot when he could find 
a victim. 

McDuff oughter ruled him out when he got up this game,” 
declared George Dover. The landlord at his open window 
squirmed uneasily. He had expected the enterprise would 
bring him much extra trade. And he had profited most 
pleasingly. Now he was fearing lest the result of the 
tournament put a taboo on his business. 

Lucas, always called “‘Hump,” heavily told his followers, 
“T’d never care if it wa’n’t for the way he used my shop. 
That made me bitter. What was good enough for my pap 
and for me ain’t good enough for him. Of course it’s mighty 
galling to think of his coming in among gen’l’men and ‘low 
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he’ll tote home the best Kentucky rifle seen in these parts in 
a hound’s age. That’s what rasps me.” 

“His smirking, perlite way of doing it!’’ complained Boliver 
Kent. ‘Don’t see how you stand it, Hump.” 

““Mebbe I won’t stand it but ’bout so long,” growled Lucas. 
“But I never was, and never will be, one of them flash-in-the- 
pan fellers. I chew things over. Once I make up my mind 
I’m sotter’n the tarnal hills the circuit-rider tells ’bout.” 

“IT was telling my woman it would bust my heart, Hump, 
if you two happen to come together for the play-off and he 
bested you,” remarked Klinger. 

Crow Davis scornfully demanded, “Is that your notion of 
Hump Lucas, Brad? You talk crazy with your notions of 
Hump being bested by a scrub. Afore you make up your 
mind who’s to ‘play off the finish suppose you wait till 
to-morrer. I know Hump will ditch me, but I'll be the 
most ’stonished man in the United States if Pole Martin 
don’t cut young Giles’s comb. That'll make a race ’tween 
Pole and Hump.” 

“Hump ain’t going to be bested to-morrer, or next day. 
Stop harping on that,” warned Lucas. 

The talk ceased for a while and McDuff gave his attention 
to his one guest who was writing by candle-light at a small 
table. McDuff could see that the man was of no importance, 
but even transients were scarce on- Baily’s Run. The new- 
comer had arrived late that afternoon. The landlord had been 
quick to notice the almost shabby attire, emphasized by negli- 
gence, such as loose knee-buckles and buttons all but off. 
Then there were the broken shafts of his gig, mended by 
withes improvised from the bark of a hickory sapling. The 
man’s bearing suggested a meek spirit, or the shyness of a 
child. His white hair was unruly and needed attention. The 
landlord had cross-examined him, but while the man had 
given his name as “Mr. Marshall,” and said he was “‘land- 
looking,” and talked quite volubly, McDuff knew only 
the man’s name, and that he was looking at some timber 
tracts. 

The stranger ceased writing as the landlord approached 





and diffidently inquired, ‘What are the men talking about? 
Some kind of a contest? Some one is unpopular?” 

“‘Means I put my foot in it when I let that young feller pay 
down his doller and try for the rifle,” sighed McDuff. “It’s 
like this, old man: men of this neighborhood all paid their 
money and are trying to win a bang-up Kentucky rifle. 
Pitching quoits. They pitch in front of the house, and I git 
quite a bit of extry trade. Never thought of any trouble 
when Jeff Giles signed and paid down his money. So I put 
my foot in it when I picked up his doller.” 

“Blacksmith, from what I overheard,” prompted the old 
man. 

“Bought out Hump Lucas. Hump’s father started the 
shop. What does young Giles do the minute the papers is 
signed but mend the roof, put in a new forge and tools and 
work early’n late. He oughter know such doings would fuss 
Hump all up.” 

“But why, if the roof leaked, and if he wants to earn a 
livelihood?” puzzled the guest. 

“‘Well, dad burn it! When he goes to tearing out and 
building in, and buying new tools ain’t it a slap at Hump? 
Wa’n’t the shop and tools good enough for Hump and Hump’s 
old man? How’d you feel if you sold property to a young 
sprout of a stranger and he went to changing over, and 
mending, as if things wa’n’t good enough for him? Wouldn’t 
it be just like saying he was better’n you be?” 

“‘T believe I understand your view-point, Landlord. But I 
do believe the young man’s within his constitutional rights.” 

““Mebbe yes, mebbe no. But there ain’t no doubt but 
what he’s riled the boys most grumptiously. I’d hand his 
doller back and four-bits along with it in a second to git him 
out of the game” 

“How does he stand in the contest now?” 

“Nip and tuck atween him and Hump. Two couples heave 
to-morrer. On the next day some one wins a bang-up rifle.”’ 

“‘And what’s the young man’s chance to-morrow?” quizzed 
the guest. 

“He goes against Pole Martin. Boys ‘low Pole will best him, 
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For the good of the neighborhood I hope Pole does. But I’m 
uneasy,” sighed McDuff. 

“And this Mr. Lucas? 
morrow?” 

“‘Oh, he'll have it easy beating Crow Davis. Davis was 
coming along strong but he got to taking his snack of licker 
just before a game ’stead after it was finished. That’s another 
failing of this young Giles. Never spends a penny for good- 
fellowship! That shows a narrer mind. And it peeved the 
boys from the start. He seems to look on the quoit game as a 
business deal. Wants to make something! If you’re around at 
three o’clock to-morrer afternoon you can size him up quicker’n 
I can tell you.” 

“‘T see,’”’ murmured the guest. “‘It may be so I can view the 
contest.” 


What chance does he stand to 


HE community, shut in between the ranges, possessed all 

the narrow prejudices of some backwoods settlements, and 
some of the virtues. Now that the two wars with England 
were history, and the Southern Indians were walking white 
paths, the bonds of self-defense, which knits neighbor to 
neighbor, had been lacking on Baily’s Run for some years. 
The more ambitious young men had gone to Winchester, or 
Richmond; or had migrated to the Ohio and the Illinois 
country. The majority of those remaining on the Run were 
content with little. Small game and fish were plentiful. 
Homespun clothes were not expensive, and one suit would 
last a man until it wore out. 

Shortly before three o’clock of the day which was to decide 
who were to be the two survivors of the contest, the white- 
haired guest came in from the woods and took a position at the 
open window. The spectators were scattered indolently over 
the grass talking. Pole Martin, a tall, rangy man, with a long, 
pendulous beard that accentuated his thinness, was proclaim- 
ing himself a far, far better man with 
the two-pound quoits than was the young 
blacksmith. He confidently announced 
himself as the winner of the day. 

“It’s your long arms, Pole,”’ called out 
Brad Klinger. ‘‘You’ll best him, and 
we'll thank you hearty for the same.” 

“How'd you feel about to-morrer, 
Pole?” asked Boliver Kent. 

Pole combed his fingers through his 
sandy whiskers and slowly replied. 
“Hump is a different sort of a cat. I’ve 
just the same as told Hump he’s a better 
man than I be. [I'll be satisfied with 
ousting young Giles to-day. Don’t have 
no use for a rifle anyway.” 

“You talk sense,” warmly approved 
George Dover. “You go in for the fun 
of it; like we all did. You don’t go in 
jest for the sake of making something. 
Next to Hump I'd like to see you git 
that gun, Pole. Of course Hump’s my 
first choice as he’s sort of a leading citi- 
zen, as was his pap before him. And 
folks on Baily’s Run don’t like the idee of 
a newcomer making game of Hump, or of 
the mem’ry of his dead pap.” 

“Only decent justice that Hump should 
win!” cried Brad Klinger. ‘“‘Crow goes 
ag’in him to-day. How you feeling, 
Crow?” 

Crow Davis, so called because of his 
extremely small, bead-like eyes, grinned 
vacuously. He fully realized it was a 
very poor investment that won the ill- 
will of Hump Lucas. 

“Don’t know but I oughter draw out 
an’ let some one take my place,” he told | 
Klinger. | 

“While you have that right under the | 
rules there ain’t no call for drawing out 
so long’s you’re able to pitch a quoit. 
You stick to it, Crow. If you do your 
best and are licked we’ll honor you just 
the same.” 

Just then Hump Lucas strode up and 
sternly whispered, “‘No chance of you 
a-getting to thinking you’re king-pin 
round here, is there?” 

“Good land! No, Hump,” muttered 
Davis. ‘“‘I’d rather see you beat then 
any one.” 

“‘T can beat you the best day you ever 
saw,” said Lucas in an‘undertone. “ButI j 
don’t want to have tolet myselfout to-day. | 
I want to save myself for to-morrer.” 

Lucas thrust his head into the tavern 
door to note the time. His dark eyes 
betrayed a vicious inspiration. To the 
landlord, standing back of Mr. Marshall’s 
chair at the window, he sharply de- 
manded: f 

“You’re clock being three minutes 
slow, McDuff, it’s now three o’clock and 
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With his white hair rippling in 


that young would-be cock-of-the-walk ain’t on hand, accord- 
ing to rules ’n regulations. As he ain’t interested enough to 
be on hand he’s ruled out, ain’t he?” 

“The clock is wrong,” readily confessed McDuff. 
fellers think that’s the right thing to do——”’ 

The guest interrupted him by producing his silver watch and 
announcing, “The clock is seven minutes fast.’’ Then courte- 
ously to Lucas, “‘The right time is ten minutes to three, sir.” 

“We ain’t taking our time from strangers,” indignantly 
retorted Lucas. 

“T beg your pardon. I misunderstood. I thought you were 
asking for the correct time. I didn’t mean to intrude,” 
gently assured the guest. Then to his host, “Our watches 
were within a minute of each other yesterday. What does 
yours say now?” 

Reluctantly McDuff fished out his time piece and was com- 
pelled to admit there was only one minute’s difference between 
the two watches. “It lacks some eight minutes to the hour, 
Hump,” he shortly announced. 

“There he comes on his Injun lope!” called the voice of 
Brad Klinger. 

Giles was a sturdy, erect figure of a man. From the time 
he bought the shop he had sensed the hostility of Lucas and 
his followers. He almost regretted having entered the con- 
test, but he did want the rifle. He had been warmly urged to 
join, and had supposed he would be welcome. There would 
have been no pressure on him to put down his name and pay 
over a dollar had he spent any time loafing around the tavern, 
and had revealed his skill at quoits. Instead of a greenhorn 
at the game he had had no trouble in working up until this 
decisive day. As he slowed down to walk, and came onto the 
grass, Lucas strolled toward him and greeted: 

“‘Like the cow’s tail. Always behind. Another few min- 
utes and you’d lost your place.” 
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“Of course. But I knew the correct time. Had some work 
to finish. Have three minutes to spare.” 

“Tl go ahead with Davis,” said Lucas. As he and his 
opponent walked to a post he warned Davis, ‘‘ You be mighty 
careful how you shoot, Crow.” 

“‘Got to slide in one now’n then,” muttered Davis. 

“Take more’n two points off a me at your risk, Crow.” 

Davis led off and gave a wretched exhibition. After pitch- 
ing twice it was obvious he could not score, or did not dare to. 

Winning by an overwhelming score Lucas walked up to Pole 
Martin, who was throwing off his coat preparatory to pitch- 
ing against Giles, and advised, “‘ You do better’n ever you done 
before, Pole. If you pitch against me to-morrer in place of 
the cub I’ll always be your friend.” 

“I’m laying to git him,” muttered Martin. 

He walked to the stake and the work of elimination was 
resumed. He leaned far forward when he pitched, his long 
arms and body cutting down some of the distance. Mr. Mar- 
shall watched him, deeply interested, and after the two quoits 
had landed close to the stake he told McDuff, ‘‘He seems to be 
very sure of himself. He could have whipped Lucas. I’d 
hazard the opinion he’ll defeat the young blacksmith.” 

“Pole is slick, but Giles is a trifle slicker,’ grumbled McDuff. 

“Can Lucas beat this man Giles?” 

“Oh, easy,” grunted the landlord, but shaking his head 
dolefully. 


‘TL! guest became deeply absorbed and rested his elbows 
on the window-ledge to follow the game more closely, when 
Giles pitched his first two quoits. Mr. Marshall at first could 
not discover much difference between the two men. After 
taking a point apiece Giles got a lead, lost it, and the score 
came to a tie. Lucas was now standing and hoarsely yelling: 
“Keep your nerve, Pole! Git the next two!” 

Martin was keen to win. Too keen, 
perhaps. Giles hurled the heavy rings 
without any suggestion of being flurried 
and was soon in the lead again. He 
pitched wide when Lucas, standing be- 
hind him, let out a terrible yell just as he 
was about to release the quoit. The 
second was a good cast, but not up to his 
average. 

“Even ’er up, Pole! 
chance!”’ howled Lucas. 

The wild encouragement, or some- 
thing, caused Pole to falter. He cut off 
but one of Giles’ rings instead of taking 
two points for himself. 

“That man Lucas should keep quiet 
and let the men alone,”’ mildly criticized 

; Mr. Marshall. 

“‘He’s paid for his yapping,” grumbled 
the landlord. ‘‘Got Pole all het up and 
the tall fool can’t do nothing.” 

Pole lost ingloriously. As he walked 
to his coat Lucas stopped him and an- 
grily exclaimed, ‘You could a-won easy 
if you’d done anywhere near as well as 
you did yesterday.” 

Martin’s eyes gleamed a bit maliciously 
as he thought of Lucas going against the 
smith on the morrow. But his voice was 
whining as he insisted, ‘‘Done my dang- 
dest, Hump. That sudden squawk of 
yours was kindly meant, but it threw me 
into a sad spell. Howsoever, you'll give 
him his needin’ to-morrer. You’ll fetch 
him up to the lick-log.” 

Lucas and his friends departed soon 

‘after the game ended. Giles entered to 
get a drink of water and the guest com- 
plimented him upon his skill. After 
thanking him Giles said: 

“T remember you. You drove by my 
| ‘shop yesterday. Noticed your shafts are 
| busted. Drive down in the morning 
| and let me fix them for you.” 

\ “That’s pleasant of you, young man. 

"Tl do it. Gig looks shabby enough 
without makeshifts.” 

Next morning Giles was aroused from 
his work by a voice calling out, ‘ Always 
keep my promise.”’ 

Glancing up he saw the stranger and at 
once left his work and examined the shafts. 
Unfastening the tugs and leading the 
horse to one side he quickly replaced the 
hickory withes with iron plates. Bringing 
the horse, and securing the tugs, he was 
turning to re-enter the shop when the 
eld man pulled out a worn buckskin bag 
and inquired, “‘What’s the charge?” 

: “Lor, sir! Nothing to you. I asked 
; you to call. Glad to do it.” 
| “That’s very kind of you, but I couldn’t 
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have come if I hadn’t expected to pay. 
I insist.” 
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“No,” Giles refused. ‘It amounts to nothing.” He had 
noticed the worn clothing, the loose knee-buckles, the button 
dangling from the coat. The hickory withes alone had told 
him enough. Noticing the perplexed, almost wistful, expres- 
sion of the genial face, he added, ‘‘ When you get rich you do a 
favor for some one. Just pass it along. That’ll pay me fine.” 


R. MARSHALL slowly put up his bag and said, ‘‘ You 

leave me in your debt. I would prefer not to have it that 
way. But I will accept your 
kindly service, young man as 
it’s prompted by something 
very fine. And I’ll pass it on 
to some one else, and, perhaps, 
when you’re an old man it 
will reach some fine young 
fellow whose turn it is to pass 
it along, and you will be the 
recipient.” 

Giles enjoyed the quaint con- 
ceit and nodded his head. Mr. 
Marshall paused long enough 
to add, “Do you know I’m 
very keen to see the final con- 
test of your quoit game. I 
believe you'll do better this 
afternoon than yesterday.” 

“Hope you're right, sir, 
but I’ll be pitching against, 
perhaps, the best man on the 
Run, and knowing the crowd 
is against me. I think that 
makes a difference.” 

“No, sir!” exploded Mr. 
Marshall. ‘‘You paid your 
entry fee. You have a perfect 
right to win if it’s within your 
capacity to win. You have no 
right to cheat yourself by 
getting into a state of mind 
where dislike can weaken your 
ability. I shall expect you to 
do your best. I'll be wishing 
you to win.” 





E DROVE on, and Giles 
returned to his work and 
smiled as he pictured his one 
open friend among the many 
who would be cheering for 
Lucas. He knew he must steel 
his nerves against hideous out- 
cries at the moment he set 
himself to pitch. He realized 
his victory must be so decisive 
as to permit ‘of no argument. 
“Hi, wake up, can’t ye?” 
bawled Lucas. Giles lifted his 
head and turned to survey his 
caller. Lucas was in an evil 
frame of mind. Coming close Mr 
to the wide opening he warned, 
“This Run won’t be big enough for me’n any man who bests 
me. You’ve made a mighty big mistake. If you keep it up 
it’ll cost you many times more’n the worth of that rifle.” 

He paused, and after waiting a bit Giles encouraged, “ Well, 
have your say out. Go on.” 

“Not much more. Only this. By our rules you can have 
aman pitch for you. You pick out some good feller. Any one 
of the boys will be glad to obleege. He can take your place 
and I'll see you git your doller back.” 

“Lucas, I won’t be bullied in any such a silly fashion. I 
intend to beat you this afternoon. As for running me off this 
crick, you’ll have the hardest job you ever tackled.” 

“Ts that so?” growled Lucas. ‘“‘S’pose you step out here, 
where we can have plenty of room, and make that sort of 
fighting talk.” 

“T’m making no fighting talk. Just answering your threat. 
As to stepping outside my own shop and on to my own land, 
I’m coming. You’re leaving.” He threw off his leather apron 
and walked out in a very business-like manner. . 

Lucas dashed off his hat and glared viciously and breathed 
rapidly. ‘‘Get off my land!” ordered Giles. 

Lucas struck at him with all his might. Not expecting to be 
attacked, despite the threat, Giles barely dodged the blow. And 
as he ducked he swung over Lucas guard and caught him on the 
side of the head and sent him sprawling. Lucas rose to one 
knee and glared wildly about to see if there were.any spectators. 
Beholding none he pocketed his pride and ran up the road. 

Giles trembled with rage, and he had reentered his shop and 
was picking up a sledge-hammer before he discovered something 
was wrong with his right hand. The forefinger was beginning 
to swell. To touch it caused excruciating pain. He tried to 
hold a heavy horseshoe as he would a quoit. To his dismay he 
found his hand was almost useless. Entering the small cabin, 
which went with the shop, he bathed the wounded digit in cold 
water and tried to apply splints. But it was his right hand 
and his efforts only seemed to irritate it the more. 
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“Well, Hump Lucas, whether you planned it that way or 
not, you’ve won,” he surrendered. 

But as he thought it over he grew more and more angry. 
He tried to think of some une he could induce to take his 
place, although he knew there was no one who would dare do 
his best, if his best was good enough to defeat the bully. 
He would gladly have given any one a new rifle, as good 
a one as was the prize, if he could insure Lucas’s defeat. 
At noon, as he was getting a bucket of water from the 





. Marshall slowly put up his bag and said, “ You leave me in your 


creek the old gentleman in the gig reined in before the shop 
and called out: 

““Remember, young man, don’t let any one beat you by hat- 
ing you. Stand on your rights and don’t beat yourself.” 

“T’ve already beaten myself,”’ ruefully informed Giles; and 
he approached the gig and stretched forth his wounded hand. 
Then he poured out the story of the affray, hungry to talk to 
some one who wished him well. 


‘T placid, benevolent face was puckered with concern. 
“That’s a shame,” condoled the old gentleman. “It’s a 
pity. Probably broken the bone. You must go to the nearest 
doctor and have it fixed. Think of being disappointed and 
cheated out of your just chance to do your best by such a piece 
of business as that! But we must be calm. Who will sub- 
stitute for you? I know the rules allow that.” 

“T must forfeit the game,” sighed Giles. ‘None of them, 
who can pitch well enough to give Lucas‘a fight, will dare best 
him. I'll not be shamed by naming a substitute who'll de- 
liberately lose to that scoundrel. Men are afraid of him. He 
sort of runs things around here.” 

“Surely there must be one honest man around here who 
isn’t a coward,” indignantly insisted Mr. Marshall. 

“Qh, there are. But none of them are any good at pitching 
quoits,” smiled Giles. 

The old gentleman turned and stared vacantly toward the 
Blue Ridge in the west. A minute passed. Then he faced 
about and, smiling whimsically, quietly told Giles: “I’m 
remembering what you said about passing along the kind 
service you did for me. I’m wondering if here isn’t a chance 
for me to show my appreciation. I don’t say I can pitch quoits 
to defeat this man Lucas. But I do say I’ve done much better 
than he did yesterday afternoon.” 

Giles stared at him in bewilderment. Then he was con- 
scious again of the worn and seedy appearing clothes. And 
he felt sorry for him; sorry for the poverty which would 








not permit clothing more in keeping with his age, which would 
not even permit him to have broken gig-shafts mended. The 
idea of this man repaying any man in a substantial way would 
have been ridiculous if it were not so pathetic. And the quoit 
game was lost anyway. ' 

So Giles earnestly told him, “If you'll take my place I shall 
be everlastingly obleeged. I shall lose with honor, with a 
friendly man representing me. That will count for mountains. 
I’ll be on hand with a bar of iron, and if any man gives you any 

lip I'll crack him. They can 
win, but they sha’n’t do any 
crowing.” 

“‘T deplore senseless brawls,” 
soothed Mr. Marshall. ‘They 
advance a man none. Be 
there to wish me well, but leave 
the iron club behind. It is the 

“victor’s right to cheer. So let 
them cheer all they will. If 
they pass beyond good taste 
that is their error, not ours. 
We may be defeated, but we 
will fight gallantly and honor- 
ably. And really, young man, 
it’s the way you fight, not 
what you win, that counts. 
We'll both be on hand at three 
o'clock.” 


Murr began to realize a 

profit on his investment 
in the rifle once the settlers 
along the™Run began gathering 
shortly after one o’clock. Those 
who lived at a distance and 
had been unable to attend the 
weeding-out process came into 
see the championship game. 
Hump Lucas, surrounded by a 
dozen friends, did not put in an 
appearance until well after two 
o’clock. A few minutes later 
Giles arrived. Neither Lucas 
nor his followers greeted him 
as he came up to the tavern. 
Nor did any of the hostile fac- 
tion jeer him. He called for 
McDuff to show himself at 
door or window, and once the 
landlord appeared he briefly 
announced: 

“Tve hurt my finger and 
cannot pitch the final game.” 

Lucas heard this in great 
amazement. When it had 
finally percolated his slow 
wits he grinned expansively 
and yelled to McDuff, “That 
gives me the rifle, Landlord. 
Fetch it here.” 

“Not so fast,” objected Giles 
“Tm standing on my rights. 
The game will be pitched by a substitute.” 

After another pause Lucas burst into a roar of laughter. 
When he could control his risibilities he demanded, ‘‘ Name 
your man! Who is he?” And he wheeled and glared wrath- 
fully at Pole Martin, the only man besides Giles he feared. 

Giles swept his gaze slowly ever the grinning, triumphant 
faces, then turned to the doorway where Mr. Marshall’s 
amiable face showed over McDufi’s shoulder. “‘T’ll ask that 
gentleman, Mr. Marshall,’ Giles announced. 

Shrieks of jeering laughter greeted Giles’s choice. Pole 
Martin was the first to speak and his voice was half-strangled 
by merriment as he managed to gasp, “Land of Goshen, 
Hump, take the gun afore I die laffing. Why waste time?” 

Lucas grinned sardonically and advanced toward the door 
and asked, “‘ Does gran’pap really want to pitch for the young 
feller?” 

Smiling genially and removing his coat and waistcoat Mr. 
Marshall replied, “‘It is my pleasure to do him that service, 
inasmuch as he will feel better, whether I win or lose, than to 
forfeit the match without an honorable struggle. Furthermore, 
it would be a pity to disappoint all these good people who have 
come here to witness wholesome sport. My young friend has 
exercised his prerogative, and has honored me, a stranger to 
him and you, by asking me to serve him. I shall do my best. 
Let’s be about it and learn whom fortune favors as I must be 
leaving directly after the game.” 

Lucas’s adherents were convulsed with mirth at what they 
styled to be “highfalutin’ talk.” Crow Davis earned ap- 
plause from his intimates by reminding, “Long words never 
won nothin’ for nobody, no time.” 

But there were others who did not laugh, and who were 
in sympathy with Mr. Marshall. The spectators eagerly 
lined up on both sides of the quoit grounds. So eager were 
they to witness the outcome of the game they failed to ob- 
serve the arrival of two men on horseback. Giles cared 
(Concluded on page 58) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Wallie Among the Pearl Fishers 


a 


ALLIE DURANT frankly confessed himself 
disappointed with the trip which at the outset 
had promised to be so exciting. Pearl-fishing 
in the South Seas! What visions it had conjured 
up in his imagination, and what tedium it had actually entailed! 

They had entrusted him with the job of searching for seed 

pearls, after his more expert elders had discarded the shells as 

empty of more valuable stones. 

““Gosh, Dad!” He had confided to his father. ‘I'd 
rather be peeling almonds any day. Of all the clammy jobs 
and slow! His tone had been charged with disgust. 

“You get nothing in this world, kid, without working for 
it—not even adventure,”’ his father’s old college friend, Jack 
Harrison, had interrupted. 

At Wallie’s look he had burst into his bellow of laughter. 
“Never mind, youngster, we’ve not left Cantarabo yet. 
Never can tell what will happen with these natives.” 

That’s what Wallie himself had been thinking over a week 
ago, when had occurred the one unpleasant incident of the 
expedition—from the adult point of view. Wallie had ex- 
pected some extraordinary issue to that incident, but no! 
Here they were, duéifo sail at six to-morrow morning, and all 
he had acquired was two sore hands. 

Three weeks previously his father and he had called at 
Apia, the chief town of the Samoan Islands. Mr. Durant 
wanted to investigate the copra trade—the trade, by which the 
world in general gets its cocoanut oil out of the fruit’s dried 
kernels. Naturally, they had called in at the store of the 
biggest local trader, and Wallie, poking interestedly amid its 
strange assortment of goods, had been astounded to hear 
a loud cry from his father. 

“Bull Harrison! For the love of—well, so this is where 
you got to! And never told a soul! You old rascal!” 

The boy had looked around to see his father shaking warmly 
by the hand the huge man behind the counter. 

““Come here, son. Ever remember my talking about a 
famous forward we had at Princeton in my time? Here 
he is!” 

“Your boy, Wall? Put it there, kid.”” Bull Harrison had 
proferred a-big paw, and Wallie, taking it, had found two 
twinkling blue eyes regarding him out of a tanned face, the 
lower extremity of which was covered witha luxuriant red beard. 

He had liked Bull 
Harrison at once, 
and, of course, they 
had gone to his house 
for dinner. There had 
ensued among the 
elders much talk 
about old times and 
friends, and finally 
they had remembered 
the rather bored boy. 

“So you’re seeing 
the world, before go- 
ing to college? Lucky 
kid! . Staying long?” 
Harrison had turned 
to Durant Senior. 

“Our boat shoves 
off in a couple of 
days.” 

“Stay over, and 
catch the next. If 
you do, bet I can 
make it worth while 
for Junior anyway 
and probably you, 
too.” 

He had described 
the manner, in which 
he might fulfil this 
promise, and Wallie’s 
shining 
enough for his father. 
They had changed 
their tickets next 
day, and forty-eight 
hours later they were 

already sailing from 
\pia aboard a little 
trading steamer 
named Old Nassau, 
bound for an almost 
unknown island off 


Say!” 


eyes were 


the coast of Starbuck. 
“What's all this 
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stuff for?” Wallie had asked Harrison, as he watched the 
loading of the cargo. 

It included, besides food for themselves, several bales of 
highly colored cotton goods, bright beads in considerable 
quantities, pen-knives and other knives not so innocent. 

“Bribes for His Majesty, King Romura, my boy,” the 
owner of the Old Nassau explained. ‘‘The old gentleman is 
friendly, since I’ve made him presents before, but it will need 
extra cajolery and palm greasing to get what I want this time.” 

For what Harrison wanted was pearls—or rather the per- 
mission to fish the beds which, he knew, were lying in the 
lagoon of Cantarabo. Heretofore, no white man had been 
allowed to do more than set foot on the shore. This island 
at least had been preserved strictly for its aboriginal owners. 


AY ENCHANTED spot it looked to Wallie, as they ap- 
proached about sundown some evenings later. The sea 
was a sheet of flaming gold, and the setting sun struck sparks 
from the white foam of the surf that beat off the coral beds at 
the entrante to the lagoon. They passed through this narrow 
inlet with its reefs of pink and white, past palm trees that 
towered above their heads, and presently were casting anchor 
in the indigo waters of the inland sea. 

“Got to call on His Majesty at once,” Harrison had ex- 
plained. ‘‘ You stay aboard for the present.” 

He had gone off, followed by some of his Kanaka crew bear- 
ing the bales, the beads and the knives. In about an hour he 
was back, triumphant. 

“Old boy doesn’t exactly like establishing a new precedent, 
but he’s agreed in consideration of a monthly cargo of assorted 
goods for twelve months. Cheap at the price, if I get even one 
decent pearl.” 

“But, Bull,” Mr. Durant had protested, “is pearl fishing 
allowed in this indiscriminate manner?” 

“Can’t forbid a man to fish a bed no one knows of but him- 
self,” had been the jaunty reply. ‘‘I found out this by acci- 
dent. Saw a kid playing with a pearl shell one day I came 
here to inquire about copra.” 

“How about expert divers?” 

‘All Kanakas are experts, and the old man supplies them 
from among his people. Want to help, Wallie?”’ 

“Gosh!” 


The mere idea thrilled the scout, and that night 








he confided to his father in their cabin that, when he grew up, 
he meant to follow in the footsteps of the “‘ Bull” rather than 
a mere banker. 

Early next morning the actual work began. Twelve black 
figures, shining with the oil, with which every Kanaka diver 
anoints his body, mounted the little ladder to the Old Nassau. 
Fascinated, Wallie watched them dive into the lagoon, noise- 
less and supple as eels. Presently they were back bearing 
shells, on which Harrison pounced eagerly. The boy noted 
that some were gold-tipped. 

“*Second-rate, those,” Bull explained. 
rate pearls fetch a price.” 

Followed the business of opening them, carefully, carefully. 
An injury to a shell might mean injury to a precious stone. 
Wallie watched the deft fingers feeling over the oyster body 
and under the mantel. 

“Nothing much here!’”’ was Harrison’s usual cry, and he 
would turn over the shell to Wallie and his aides to comb for 
the tiny, less precious stones. 

Ugh! A nasty, clammy business! The scout’s enthusiasm 
for his task soon cooled. 

They had been two weeks almost at work, before they came 
on something really valuable. A college yell from Harrison 
announced his “find,” and there it lay in his huge hand an 
absolutely spherical stone of translucent white color. A halt 
was called to work for the day, and the divers summoned for 
a bonus distribution of more cotton goods and beads. 

That same afternoon the incident occurred, Wallie, re- 
leased from duty, undertook a private tour of the tiny island. 
He wandered into the woods, and, hot and hungry, was nego- 
tiating a bread fruit under a tree, when to his ears came the 
sound of scuffling. Investigating cautiously, he got a view 
of two Kanakas, one a member of the crew and the other a 
native, exchanging compliments which they emphasized with 
blows of wooden clubs. 

“Just what Mr. Harrison doesn’t want!” 


‘“*But even second- 


He thought. 


IS discretion overcoming his valor for once, he hast- 

ened to the ship, and presently he was returning to 
the spot, followed by Bull, whose energy and anger justi- 
fied his name. The pair, breathless now, were still fight- 
ing, but two brawny hands grasping their weapons soon put 
an end to the en- 
counter. Acolloquy 
ensued, during which 
the crew member 
stood shamed-faced 
and silent, while his 
late antagonist 
poured out a torrent 
of invective. After 
some soothing words 
from Bull, he de- 
parted, and the three 
made their way to 
the Old Nassau, Har- 
rison scowling at his 
employee. 

‘““Darned idiot!” 
he explained to the 
Durants later, after 
his temper had 
cooled. “‘ Know what 
he was doing? Brag- 
ging to the Cantar- 
abo chap of the 
money we _ would 
make out of this trip 
and pointing out how 
stupid the natives 
were not to know the 
value of their own 
possessions. Just 
the thing to set their 
backs up against us. 
Hope that fool hasn’t 
done us any per- 
manent harm.” 

For several days 
the leader of the 
expedition was un- 
easy, but no unto- 
ward event occurred. 
Now, the diving fin- 
ished, the ship 
(Concluded on page 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





It’s a case of girls to the 
right of him, girls to the 
left of him, ranting and 
shrieking 


“ ON’T you be my valentine?” 

I wish I had a nickel for every time that 
question’s been asked. I guess I’d be pretty 
close to a billionaire. But as it is, all I got is 

eleven cents and a big laugh. 

Of course a laugh isn’t to be snickered at, especially if it’s 
on the other fellow, and this one sure was! Excuse me! 
.. . Lhaven’t got rid of that big laugh yet! 

Give it to you? Sure! I could give you half of this laugh 
and still have twice as much left for myself. Funny? Say, 
when you hear what I’m going to tell you, you'll screech till 
you get the hiccoughs! At least ... thatis ... providing 
you’re not plunged deep in a serious love affair like Shy Barley 
was! If you are—well, this ain’t going to be comic . . . it’s 
going to be tragic! 


Go ahead, eh? .. . All right, but don’t howl I didn’t 
warn you if this story goes against your tender sentiment! 
How about me? . . . Aw, I don’t count! The girls just sort 


ostracized me at school anyhow. Ostracize? You bet I 
know what it means. It’s a pet word of mine. I had to have 
something to describe just exactly what was what .. . and 
“ostracize” is it! Ostracize is “a method of temporary 
banishment by popular vote, without trial or special accusa- 


tion.” There, how’s that for memorizing right out of the 
dictionary? 
Yeah . . . that’s what the girls did to me. You see they 


only like beautiful things and they couldn’t see anything 
beautiful in my freckles and my pug nose. So they ostracized 
me. They put the temporary ban on me, in other words. 
But I’m not sorry. Girls can cause a fellow an awful lot of 
trouble, not to mention inconvenience . . . so I’ve really got 
lots to be thankful for. 

But that’s neither here nor any place else. Just because 
I happen to be Hamlet is no reason why some other guy 
can’t be Romeo. And I don’t want you to get the idea that 
I’m full of sour grapes, either. I can sympathize with fellows 
whose heart: strings get all snarled up, and I’ve unkinked a 
good many knots, too . . . being sort of able to look at the 
situation from a—er . . . detached viewpoint! 

But the case of Shy Barley was different. Honest, he was 
the prettiest fellow to look at that you ever saw walk out of 
a boys’ clothing ad! He didn’t have a freckle to his name 
and his nose. was up to all the requirements. 1 suppose 
you’ve heard that Nature doesn’t do anything half-ways? 
. . . But why she had to give Shy curly hair, too, is more 
than I can!-. . . Now I wouldn’t have you think for the 
world that there was any ill-feeling or jealousy on my part. 
Shy was a mighty nice fellow. He was awful nice! He 
really was. All the girls just simply adored him. That is, 
of course, all but ONE. And ain’t it funny? I suppose 
it’s Nature again... only Auman nature ‘this time... . 
THAT ONE was the only one that Shy gave a darn about! 

Which brings me to Shy’s weak point. Oh, yes, he had 
one. That’s where the law of compensation comes in. He 
couldn’t have been so good looking without having something 
wrong with him somewhere. But here’s the most peculiar 
angle of the whole proposition—where he was strong, J was 
weak . . . and where he was weak, I was strong! 

Probably you’ve guessed Shy’s weakness by his name. He 
was the most bashfulest bird I ever knew. He was so bashful 
that every time he saw his shadow he blushed. He had the 
world at his feet and yet he didn’t know what to do with it. 
The girls made eyes at him and he ran around the block or 
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Busted Hearts 


By Thomas J. Baldwin 





sat down and had a chill. They took it to mean that he was 
scorning them, which made him more popular than ever. 
Each girl was crazy to be the one to win his favor first. I’ve 
heard ’em raving about him on the way to and from school. 

One would up and say, “I don’t think Shy really realizes 
how wonderful looking he is!” 

And another would reply, “‘My, if I only had curly hair 
like hisi Isn’t it just like a man not to appreciate when he is 
well off?” 

To which there’d always be a third rave, “And did you 
ever see a fellow with such a clear complexion? And his nose! 
Oh, girls—didn’t it thrill you when Professor Botts pointed 
Shy out as having one of the most perfect Grecian noses he 
had ever seen?” 


I COULD go on like this and add a couple of infinitums, 
but this is enough to give you an idea of how Shy stood 
with the co-educational element in our high school. Head 
and shoulders above any other guy and so bashful he couldn’t 
take advantage of it. Now that’s what I call tough luck. 
Just think, if Z’d happened to be good looking and then 
couldn’t have! . . . But I wouldn’t want to be good looking. 
I’m glad I got my freckles and my pug nose. I’m not afraid 
ofa girl living. I can walk right up and look any girl in 
the eye and dare her to wink at me. Not a one has done 
it yet! 

At first I didn’t sympathize with Shy. None of the other 
fellows did either. The reason was, we all thought he was 
really trying to avoid the girls. It didn’t dawn on us that, 
he was bashful! We'd seen him beating a retreat plenty of 
times but we figured it was just because he was disgusted at 
the fuss the girls were making over him. So we handed it to 
Shy for his common sense, though I’ll admit that some of the 
fellows said they wouldn’t mind being chased like Shy. was.. 
Especially Rolls Royce Taylor. Rolls Royce had class— 
that’s how he got his title. He also had money. He wasn’t 
so good looking but his-snappy clothes went a long ways. 
It’s a good thing for Shy that he didn’t have money on 
top of his other qualifications. If he had, he’d have been 
wrecked like a floor walker trying to stop a rush on a bargain 
counter. 

Rolls used to say to me, “Pug, ain’t it a shame to be so 
near and yet so far? -Here you’re homely as alleget out, but 
you’re a mighty likable cuss. And here I got money... 
or rather my Dad--happens’to- have somie. .. and yet 


we’re both more or less of a bust wheré women are con- _ 


Sty 


cerned!” - ct Tees 

“You're not talking at me,” I’d always. come back, “I 
wouldn’t be interested in the opposite sex if they did look my 
way. I think. they’re pretty much of a useless article, if 
you'd ask my opinion!” 

“They’re useless all right,” Rolls would agree, “but 
they’re kind of nice to have around sometimes. They’re a 
sociable lot!” 

“Oh, yes,” I’d say, “if you just want.to chew the rag or 
pass the time of day!” 

You mustn’t think from this that I’m really down on girls. 
I wouldn’t want you to get the idea that I’m at.all prejudiced. 
Of course’ every person hias-a.right ‘to their own views and 
girls can be girls so long as they don’t interfere with me. But 
to get back to Shy... . 

I was terribly surprised, about three days before St. Valen- 
tine’s Day to have him hunt me up and tell me, embarrassed 





Il 


like, that he’d appreciate having 
a few words with me in private. 

“Certainly,” says I, “with the 
utmost pleasure!” 

I wanted Shy to know right off 
the waffle iron that my cordiality 
was unmistakable. But all the 
time I am wondering, “Why 
should ‘Shy and Handsome’ pick 
on me?” 

I walks him down a side street 
till there’s no one within gun shot 
of us and then I tells him to shoot. 

“‘Gimme both barrels, Shy!” I 
invites, ‘‘What’s the trouble?”’ 


HY stops and stares at me a 
minute, his cheeks getting as 
pink as June roses. When he tries 
to speak he stutters so that he has 
to stop and clear his throat and 
start all over again. 

“Try whistling,” I encourage, 
remembering that from an article 
I’d read on “‘how to cure stammer- 
ing in one blow.” 

“T—I'm all right now,” he says, 
finally, ‘“I—I got a confession to 
make, P-P-Pug . . . a f-f-foolish 
confession!” 

“Oh, I guess it ain’t as bad as 
all that,” I answers, trying to 
make things as easy as possible, 
for I can see he is in a bad 
way. 

““Y-y-yes it is!” Shy insists, “It’s f-f-fierce! P-P-Pug, 
I—I’m in lovel” 

Yes, sir... that’s just the way he said it. Popped it 
right out like that! Pulled the trigger a couple of times before 
he shot ... but when he did let go—-BANG!... It 
about knocked me over! In love! Shy Barley in love? .. . 
I could about as soon imagine maple sap running in December. 
Especially since all I’d ever seen of Shy was his giving girls 
the grand go-by, steering as clear of them as a tramp of 
work. And now, here he was—the much admired model of 
what we fellows should look like—confessing to the ugliest 
physog in high school that one of the girls had punctured his 
heart. 

“You win,” I replies, when I can get my second wind; 
“that’s a foolish confession, all right!” 

“No, no!” cries Shy. “Not that! . . . The foolish part’s 
yet to come. Oh, P-P-Pug .. . it’s terrible to be in love 
when you’re . . . when you’re bashful as the dickens!” 

Bang number two! Bashful? Up to then I hadn’t labeled 
Shy as bashful. Retiring would have been a better word. 
He’d always retired in the face of women. But I figured that 
was his privilege, not an affliction. So! All this retreating 
and side-stepping that we fellows had been gazing at hadn’t 
been any distaste for the attention the girls had been paying! 
. . . Shy had retreated perhaps against his will. He would 
have liked to have stayed on and been the lion of the minute 
if not the hour . .-. but his fluttering heart would not let 
him. Oh, the agony he must have suffered! I could picture it! 
I could visualize how IJ’d have felt if girls had made a crush 
over me and I didn’t feel as though I could! -. . . Of course 
I:wouldn’t have felt like Shy felt if I had been in his shoes. 
So don’t get any notion that I’m being inconsistent. But 
that doesn’t keep me from putting myself in his place, figur- 
atively speaking. 

“Bashful!” I repeats, more to be saying something than 
anything else. ‘A good looking guy like you—bashful? I’m 
the gink who ought to be self-conscious. What have you got 
to get affected about?” 

Shy colors up some more, turning from roses to beets. 

“TI—I know my features are f-f-fairly presentable,” he 
admits. ‘And the girls seem to be er... rather enthusi- 
astic about my looks . . . but I—I don’t know what’s the 
matter.. I get awful nervous every time they’re around. 


», They sort of get my goat. You know, Pug... I’ve been 


” 
. 


reading up lately on reincarnation! . . 
On RE—what?”’ I interrupts. 
" “The belief that we’ve lived before as different characters,” 


* he explains, “and. I’ve just about decided that I’m Miles 


Standish reincarnated!” 


“~~ Oh,, heavens forbid!’ I protests, taking a good squint at 


Shy to see if he’s still in his five senses. 

“T mean it!” emphasizes Shy, “That impression comes to 
me strong!” ; 

“But Miles Standish was a homely gazook!” I says, re- 
mindingly. ‘“‘I’d be more apt to be him than you!” 

“Not in this life!” argues Shy. ‘In my other incarnation 
I wanted to be good looking, so when I came back this time, 
I came back pretty well fixed. But I er . . . somehow I 
didn’t manage to get rid of my bashfulness!” 

“Qh, I:see!” I perceives. ‘You progressed in looks but 
you stayed right where you were in backwardness!” 

“So it appears,” says Shy, sadly. ° 

I gives him a questioning glance. 
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‘And just how do you figure me in this mix-up?” 
bold to inquire. 
Shy fixes a steady look on me that makes my backbone 


I makes 


tingle. I can tell that something rather shocking is on the 
way. BANG! Here it is! 


“Unless I’m very much mistaken,” says Shy, ** You, at one 
time, were John Alden!” 


“Suffering tom cats! Me—John Alden?” 


“Him .. . and none other!” 
“Huh! If that’s the case you're not flattering John very 
much. He was a swell looking bird while 


eer 

“That’s just the point!’ breaks in Shy, 
excitedly, “You’re not good looking this time 
because it’s the penalty you have to pay for 
taking Priscilla away from 
me!” 

Bang, bang! Bang, bang! 

I’m knocked kicking by this 
last barrage. 

“Gee, you’ve sure gone into 
this subject deep!”’.is all I can 
say. 
“It’s as plain as the nose on 
your face when you once 
understand it,” Shy replies. 

I puts my hand up and 
covers my nose protectingly. 
It is always getting poked at 
anyway. 

“T s’pose the next thing 
you’re going to tell me is that 
















Shy listens to me till I get through, but he doesn’t have 
any very inspired look on his face. 

“That’s terrible!” he finally exlaims, shaking his head 
sadly. ‘‘ John, I’m disappointed in you!” 

‘‘Well, that’s the best I could think of right off hand,” I 
apologizes, feeling rather sheepish myself. ‘“‘But if you 


could let me have a little time I’m sure I could compose 
a masterpiece!” 

‘“*Take time!” 
good. 


urges Shy. ‘‘The valentine idea sounds 
I'd a lot rather have Priscilla learn about er... 
a...my caring for her... in 
that way . . . than telling her right 
out. In fact I don’t know as I 
could tell her to her face. But I 
-uess I could see her all right after 
I knew she knew. The worst of it 
would be over by then. Do 
you think you can manage 
things, John?” 

“You just leave things 
to me,” I reassures. ‘‘The 
only thing I want to know 
is—where would you like 
to meet Flora . . . excuse 
me, I mean Priscilla... 
in case she feels kindly to- 
ward your a... tender 
expression of interest?” 

Shy paces up and down 
with his brows tied up in 
thoughtful knots. 

“Tt’s too bad in a way 





you’ve found Priscilla,” I of that St. Valentine’s Day 
guesses. Ay) \ has to come in such a cold 

“Right!” seconds Shy, iN AY f time of year,” he ruminates. 
“You're learning fast!.. . y \X \ “Otherwise the old water- 
Only Priscilla’s got a different Y\% YX ing trough wouldn't be 
name this time. Her name is 4 bad. You know—it’s quite 
Flora!” ‘ Dae 3 a romantic landmark and 

“Flora Peabody?” I ask, un- moe yet it’svery ...well... 
believingly. “Its f-f-fiercel P-P-Pug, I—I’m in love” inconspicuous.” 

“That’s her,”’ confirms Shy, “To be really up to 


“You see she retains the ‘P’ from Priscilla in her last name. 
And the queer part of it is—of all the girls that are... 
er . . . wild over me . . . she’s the ofily one that isn’t!” 

““She’s not any crazier about you than she was before, 
then?” I queries, not being able to help myself from getting 
interested in this nutty stuff. 

‘Apparently not,”’ confesses Shy. 

“Well, let me put your mind at ease,” I hastens to reassure, 
“You don’t need to worry about John Alden double crossing 
you this time. Your Priscilla doesn’t interest me the least 
bit!” 

“Ah!” warns Shy, “If you’ll remember, you weren’t in- 
terested in Priscilla before until I called your attention to 
her! But the reason I’ve come to you now is to give you a 
chance to atone for what you did! You can help me win her 
this time without interfering!” 


ONEST, Shy hands this dope out so straight that I find 
myself taking it half serious! 

“Well, if there’s any black marks against me I sure want to 
erase ’em!” I volunteers, “What would you have me do, 
Miles, old boy?” 

Shy’s face fairly beams. 

“That’s the spirit, John,” he answers, “I knew you’d want 
to overcome the past!” 

“But how do you know I’m going to be any help on a love 
affair?’ I asks, “I’m no authority on women... I... .” 

“It’s the man who knows the least about them that under- 
stands ’em the best!” cuts in Shy, “And it being right close 
onto St. Valentine’s Day I thought perhaps. . . .” 

“Hmmm!” says I, a light beginning to spring up in the 
east. 

“T get the impression,’ Shy~ continues, dead serious, 
“That Priscilla, alias Flora, should be made aware of my 
high regard for her. Just how to make her aware, however, 
is a problem that I, as Miles Standish, can’t quite decide 
upon!” 

Oh, clothes smothered in moth balls! This last outburst 
almost finishes me. I’m getting over being swayed by all 
this profoundness and just commencing to enjoy myself. 
But it’s fun to keep up the pretense, now it’s gone this 
far. 

“Tell me more,” I invites, wanting to lead him out, “How 
well do you know this Flora person?”’ 

“Not so very,” he replies, “‘I doubt if she’s hardly more 
than conscious I exist at the present time. I’ve been wor- 
shiping her from a distance!” 

“Quite a long distance, too,” I observes, “‘ Judging from the 
way you've acted toward the other girls. . . . Well, Miles— 
I hardly know what to advise. I presume the best way, 
seeing as how it’s so near the sentimental day . . . is to send 
her a nice valentine with something personal written on it 
and if you’d like to meet her, why suggest it something like 
this: ‘If you love me as I love you, There’s only one thing 
for us to do; Let us meet some place some time, And pledge 


wor 


to each our love divine! 


date,” “You ought to meet at a soda foun- 
tain!” 

‘*Now, John!”’ reproves the self-appointed Miles Standish, 
“please be serious!” 

‘“*How could I -be serious-er?’”’ I replies. ‘Every fellow 
takes his girl to a soda fountain. The girls expect it. Of 
course I ain't had any personal experience, but that’s my 
unprejudiced observation!” 

“Well,” considers Shy, “I suppose we’d probably 
end up there . . . but to ask her to meet me at Sugar 
Bowl Charlie’s, for instance, would be embarrassing to say 
the least!” 

I goes into a brown study for a couple of seconds. 

‘Apparently calling at her house is entirely out of the 
question!” I hints. 

“Oh, my yes!”’ answers Miles, in perfect Standish fashion, 
“T wouldn’t want to get her parents involved in this thing 

. not so early anyway!” 

“Hmmm!” says I, ‘“‘How about the little park behind the 
public library? ... There’s the place! You could really 
wait in the library for her, if the weather was cold, and when 
you saw her coming through the window, you could breeze 
out and give her the glad hand!” 

“‘Great idea!” responds Shy, with the first real enthusiasm 
he’s cut loose. “‘ You fix it that way! And if she comes we'll 
take a little walk and maybe I'll take her in and buy her a 
soda!” 

“Suits me,” says I. ‘And what time would you like to 
suggest for the . . . er . . . appointment?” 

Shy wrinkles up his brows again which doesn’t help his 
good looks. 

“Better make it seven p. m.,” he decides. “I think 
I could see her much better in the dark .. . that is, I 
mean ... there wouldn’t be so many folks see us... 
and if I was sort of nervous .. . maybe she wouldn’t 
notice itso much. I believe the first meeting is the hardest, 
don’t you?” 

““That’s a question that only Cupid can answer,” I replies, 
dipiomatic like. “Now, Miles, there’s one little detail that 
I hate to bring up, but it’s quite important.” 

‘Speak out!” invites Shy, cordially. 

I does. 

“It’s the matter of money for the valentine,”’ I announces. 
“I’m willing to donate my time making up the ‘personal 
message on it... but I... .” 

“‘Here you are!” breaks in Shy, “‘Here’s fifty cents. That 
ought to get her a lulu. Use your own judgment, John... 
and if there’s any left over, keep the change!” 

I bows my gratitude. 

““You’re placing a lot of trust in me, Miles old Plymouth 
Rock,” I warns. “Considering the way I treated you before! 


1 suggests. 


Don’t you even want to see the valentine I pick out or the 
message I write?” 

Shy shakes his head. 

‘“‘There’s not much time left,” he says. ‘‘ You’ll just about 
be able to get the valentine in the mail so’s she can receive 
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it and meet me St. Valentine’s evening .. . if she’s so 
disposed!” 

“Your faith makes me humble,” I rejoins, piling on the 
dignity and trying to keep from laughing at the same time. 
I can begin to see a chance for some real fun! But I pushes 
the temptation away as Shy grasps my hand. 

‘John, you're going to doit!” he says. ‘I’ve got a powerful 
conviction you’re going to do it! . . . And all for me! I'll 
never forget it—never!” 

And after delivering these choked-up words, the swellest 
looking fellow in town leaves me, the ugliest looking fellow 
in town, wondering who’s the biggest boob! 

I don’t wonder long, though—because I realize it’s just 
as Shy has said—there ain’t no time to lose. For just a 
minute I debate on the sport I could have at Shy’s expense 

. Tigging up a crazy valentine which would probably 
get Flora to meet him all right . . . with a brick in each hand! 
But my conscience won't let me do it. I decides that I got 
to respect Shy’s request, as I’ve heard some of the terrible 
things that have happened to guys in love . . . and about 
the path of true love not running smooth. If the path 
doesn’t run smooth, why should I add to any guy’s misery? 


| apeoade? thing I know I’m on my way down to the store to 

see if I can find something appropriate to send to Shy’s 
Priscilla. Luck is sure with me. I runs into just the thing 
almost right off! It’s a fancy card with a picture of two red 
hearts on it that has a flaming arrow sticking through ’em and 
some very nice wording underneath which says: 


CUPID SHOOTS HIS DART SO TRUE 
THROUGH THE HEART OF ME AND YOU; 
CAN WE FAIL TO HEED LOVE’S CALL? 
OUR HEARTS ANSWER: “NOT AT ALL!” 


Isn’t that splendid? Certainly simplifies matters for me. 
All T have to do is to sit down at the little desk in the store 
and print directions where Flora is to meet Shy. This is how 
I does it: 


Valentine Night at seven we'll meet, 
And then to you a soda I'll treat; 
Library Park is the place I’ll be, 
Looking and hoping your face to see. 


Then I signs the amateur Romeo’s name like this: 
Shy “ Miles Standish” Barley 


I didn’t think it would do no harm in mentioning the 
middle part. In fact, I figures it might intrigue a girl’s 
curiosity a whole lot seeing as that’s what a girl’s supposed 
to have considerable of. 

The valentine costs twenty-five cents, which leaves me with 
enough money to send it special delivery with the regular 
postage amounting to four cents. This brings me down to the 
eleven cents I told you about, and no big laugh as yet. 

Well, just as I is going out of the store to mail the valentine, 
whom should I meet coming in but Rolls Royce Taylor! 
And the moment he spies me, he let’s out a cackle. 

“What!” he warbles, ‘you buying a valentine? 
Pug, I didn’t think that of you!” 

Quite naturally I resents any such inference, and I denies 
the insinuation, but it don’t do no good. ‘The more I deny, 
the more he thinks I’m guilty. So, to avoid having any mis- 
representation get around among the fellows, I am forced 
to take Rolls into my confidence. I tells him the details 
about Shy’s heart attack and his delusion about being Miles 
Standish all over again. . and me being a duplicate of 
John Alden. 

“Very interesting!”’ says Rolls. ‘‘Let’s see the valentine 
you’ve picked out to win Priscilla’s heart!” 

There’s nothing for me to do but turn it over. Rolls 
examines it with the air of a milk inspector, chuckling all the 
while and complimenting me on my “‘free verse.” 

““You’ve certainly taken liberties with the king’s English,” 
he remarks. “Shy should have come to me if he’d wanted 
real poetry. Listen to this: ‘Oh, Darling Flora, how I adore 
the very ground you walk on. . the: 

“Flora?” I breaks in, astounded. 

“Why, yes,” Rolls answers, his face coloring. 
about it?” 

Something in my face must have made him suspicious, for 
he looks down at my valentine again and turns the envelope 
over to see who it’s addressed to. Then he lets out a squawk 
that scares a woman clerk about out of her apron. 

“Why the good-looking, gazook!”’ raves Rolls. ‘He’s 
picked out the wrong Priscilla. This Flora Peabody is MY 
girl!” 

“Gimme that valentine!” I says, grabbing it from his 
hand. “I shouldn’t have told you nothing about this. Your 
girl! Huh! . She hasn’t said so, has she?” 

“No, but she will when she gets the valentine I’m going 
to send her!” blazes back Rolls. ‘My valentine’ll make that 
one look sick!” 

‘Maybe it will!” I admits. ‘But it won’t hold a candle 
to this one when it comes to real, genuine original sentiment. 
Your poetry! . . . BAH!” 

“Bah yourself!’’ snorts Rolls. 
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business—I’ve just got a hunch I used to be Napoleon! Any- 
how my fighting blood’s up and I’m going to reincorporate 
somebody’s Waterloo!” 

““Now, go easy!’”’ I warns. ‘This is a serious matter!” 

“You tell the countryside it’s serious!” agrees Rolls. 
“That Flora Peabody is the nicest girl that ever let a fellow 
carry her books home from school and if you think I’m going 
to let that pretty-faced Shy Barley let a homely bird like you 
send her dizzy valentines! . . .” 

“How are you going to stop it?” I demands. 

‘Stop it!” explodes Rolls. “T’'li stopit all right... . Pll 
write to her and tell her just what’s what!”’ 

“Go ahead!” I challenges. ‘I dare you!” 


HEN I leaves the store and, with him glaring after me, 
I walks deliberately over to the mail box and drops Shy’s 
valentine in. The last I see of Rolls, he is standing, fists 
clenched, so stirred up that he hardly knows what to do next. 
But when the day before Valentine’s Day arrives, which 
is the following morning, I discover that Rolls has done 
plenty. The mail man brings me a little note from Rolls 
which encloses a copy of what he has written to Flora. 
“So you thought I wouldn’t dare, did you?” Rolls’s note 


read. ‘‘Well, just for your information, here’s what I 
sent Flora. And I guess maybe that doesn’t queer you and 
Shy!” 


and when I reads what he wrote, I 
The message is all very formal. 


I takes a look... 
whistles between my teeth. 


Dear Miss Peabody: 

This fellow Shy Barley’s trying a Miles Standish stunt. He’s 
having Pug Simpson impersonate John Alden by writing you 
poetry on a valentine. Watch out for him! 

A Friend. 


“At least he had to give him credit for writing poetry,” 
I says to myself. ‘‘Whether he would admit it to my face! 
. . . But imagine him having the nerve to write that to Flora. 
Gee! That complicates things something terrible!” 

At first I think I’d better tip Shy off. Then I figures he is 
so bashful that if he knows about this he’d be worried stiff 

. so it seems like the best thing to do is to let come what 
will and trust to luck! 

On the morning of St. Valentine’s Day, Shy hunts me up 
and asks me—on the q. t.—if I’ve done the John Alden trick 
for him. 

‘*She’s done, Miles old pioneer!” I tells him. “But no man 
knoweth the outcome!” 

I can’t help getting Shakespearean under the conditions, and 
at the same time I want to sort of clear myself in case Shy 
runs into rough weather. Shy understands me all right 
because he answers me in the same language. 

“‘T suppose what is to be will be,” he recites. ‘‘Though I 
can’t help wishing that what is to be already WAS! . . .” 

“Neither can I,” I replies, honest and frank, wondering 
all the time what this Rolls Royce ‘Napoleon’ Taylor is 
sticking up his sleeve. 
















And it’s good-bye Rolls—flower in 
his buttonhole, wrapped-up- 
package and all 
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“Of course there’s no way of knowing whether Flora, a la 
Priscilla, will respond to the er . . . call of my heart,’ goes 
on Miles Standish the second. ‘But I’ll be there to-night 
..- hoping . . . looking... . 

“Great!” says I. ‘“‘Them’s my very words—you're pos-i- 
tive-ly uncanny. What I says to her on the valentine is, 
‘Library Park is the place I'll be—Looking and hoping your 
face to see!’”’ 

Shy gives me an excited slap on the back and lets slip a 
nervous laugh. 

“That only goes to show how closely related our two lives 
are,” he remarks. ‘History repeating itself!”’ 

‘“‘Co-in-ci-dental to mention the least,”’ I adds, holding out 
my hand. ‘Well, Miles—here’s wishing you luck! Let’s let 
bygones be has-beens. I’ve done what £ could to bring you 
and Priscilla together. The rest of this affair is in the lap 
of Fate!” 

Say, you should have lamped Shy’s face when I get through 
with my tokens of good-will! His eyes actually go moist. 

“John, I can’t never thank you enough,” he gulps, and 
leaves me quick so’s he won’t give way no further to his 
feelings. 

But all through the day I fecl uneasy like . . . I can’t 
just explain the feeling except it is one of those things that 
I once heard a guy call ‘‘a sense of impending disaster.” And 
the more I reflect on it the more I decide it’s up to me to be 
somewhere near present when Shy’s proposed meeting with 
the girl of his past incarnation is to come off. 

“It’s only right that I should be on hand to save Shy from 
himself if not from some one else,” I argues in my mind. 
“Of course the chances are that Flora won’t show up after 
receiving that veiled note from Rolls . . . and possibly she 
wouldn’t have shown up anyway . . . though, judging from 
the way the other girls are smitten on Shy’s looks .. . it 
seems like she’d be so flattered that she couldn’t resist at 
least seeing him! . . .” 


” 


5 prou.ensmeangme I’m not putting myself up as any au- 
thority on women. ... I’m just making deductions 
based on what facts I find assembled. 

“Tt can’t do no harm if I’m hiding behind a tree, keeping 
a watchful eye on whatever proceedings take a notion to 
proceed,”’ I finally concludes, so at about ten minutes to seven 
that evening I picks myself out a nice tree-trunk near the 
path through Library Park where I can get a good vision 
both ways, but where it’s almost impossible for anybody to 
spot me. 

It isn’t very long before I spies the youthful face of Miles 
Standish peering out of the back library window, and my 
heart turns over kind of funny as I begins to realize how he 
must feel. Just imagine now, if you were waiting at a certain 
place, not knowing whether the girl you’d sent a valentine to 
was going to meet you or not. Just picture the strain you’d 
be under! . . . Not to include the wear and tear of worrying 
about any possible rival such as I knew about! 

“Poor Miles,”’ I can’t help saying to myself. ‘I got a lot of 
faith in my poetry, but I sure distrust this hot Rolls. Perhaps 
I’d better have warned Shy at that . . . it hurts to think of 
him . . . so handsome . . . and so innocent!” 

But when seven o’clock ticks 
with nothing out of the ordi- 
nary occurrence taking place, 
my heart-beat slows up to 
pretty near normal. 

“Tt’s better so,” I com- 
ments. “Better that things 
should fall through under the 
pe-culiar circumstances!” 

However, just as I says this, 
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I hear footsteps sneaking up from the right and a quick look 
makes me gasp. 

“‘Suspicions confirmed!” I cries to myself. “‘There’s Rolls 
Royce, decked out in his Sunday best, neat little parcel under 
his arm, flower in his button-hole! Suffering frost! What 
a time of year for flowers in the buttonhole! But there he is 

. and—oh, /et me fade away—he’s hiding himself behind 
a tree, too!”’ 

I can’t help thinking to myself at this moment what Shy 
has said about “‘history repeating itself.” Sort of makes my 
nerves prickle. Maybe there is something to this reincarna- 
tion business after all . . . because here we are, Rolls and I, 
hiding behind trees, Injun fashion . . . which is right in 
Miles Standish’s original atmosphere! 

And then, before I can figure out what Rolls’s big idea is, 
I hear footsteps coming from the other direction! 

Great jumping beans! It’s Flora! I have to rub my eyes 
till they feel granulated in order to believe what I’m seeing. 
Yes, sir—Flora Peabody or Priscilla Mullins, as you please. 
They’re both there, even if there’s only one girl. And soon 
as she walks on the scene, Shy’s head quick disappears from 
the library window and the next second Miles Standish 
parades into view from around the corner of the building, 
marching right up to meet the woman what said them im- 
mortal words, ‘‘Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 


F COURSE there couldn’t be no other way but that 

they’d have to meet right in front of the tree behind 
which I am standing. I’m not exactly standing right then, 
either. ... I’m leaning... rather weak like .. . with 
one eye on a guy who has a flower in his button-hole and the 
other eye on a guy who may be having it said to him with 
flowers any minute. 

“Flora!” I hear Miles Standish say, ‘‘so you have come!” 

You should have heard the way he says that, all trembling 
with romance. It even gives me a thrill. But what does 
Flora do? She lifts up her nose and pulls a side-step. 

“‘Will you be so good as to let me pass?”’ she requests, in 
a voice that’s as chilly as the evening. ‘“‘I have some reference 
work to do at the library andI. .. .” 

She doesn’t get any further for the reason that there’s 
footsteps which seem to be coming from about every direction. 
She stops and looks around, curious like. I takes a peek 
myself. Then my knees wobble together and I almost caves 
in. 

“Tt’s that scheming Rolls what’s done this!” I exclaims 
under my breath. ‘Here comes that impending disaster I’ve 
been feeling!” ‘ 


Yes, sir—it is coming from all sides at once. Impending 


- disaster in the form of about every girl admirer of Shy Adonis 


Barley! 

And each girl seems to be blissfully unconscious of any one 
else, as though each one is merely strolling toward the library 
. . . perhaps to do reference work like what Shy’s intended 
Priscilla had remarked about. 

Reference work? 

All those girls want is to be referred to a certain good- 
looking young gentleman! 

And then—it happens. 

Seems just like every one of the girls catch sight of Shy at 
the same time. Flora has sort of stepped back in the shadow. 
The next instant, almost before I can count ten or think of 
my own name, Shy is surrounded by a seething mass of females 
and poor Flora is Jost in the shuffle. 

It’s a case with Miles Standish now of girls to the right of 
him, girls to the left of him ranting and shrieking. If Miles 
had had a beard like his previous incarceration, he’d of about 
yanked it off in misery. 

It doesn’t take those girls long to realize that they’ve been 
(Concluded on page 55) 
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They Shall Not Score 


os T’S Flint ‘U’ or us!” 

A group of excited students, boys 
and girls, gathered about the bulletin 
board in the main corridor of Hollister 

College, exclaiming as they studied the latest 
standings in the Little Six Hockey League. 

For the first time in years, Hollister College, 
smallest of the six competing schools, had a 
chance to win the championship! By virtue 
of a thrilling 3 to 1 victory over Carver the 
night before, Hollister had gone into a tie for 
first place with Flint ““U,” each team having 
won eight games and lost but one. 

“Captain Nord’s the boy who did it!” cried 
a student. ‘‘Where’d we been without him? 
Yea, Nord!” 

A tall, slender youth, standing on the 
outer edge of the gathering, flushed his em- 
barrassment and backed hastily away. The 
captain of the Hollister College hockey team 
was always fussed by praise. It was mostly 
because he felt so undeserving and it was be- 
cause he felt so that everybody liked him. 
He was the idol of the school. Quiet, shy, 


” 


lightning-flash Nord! That’s how many 
described him. A whiz in action; a mild- 
mannered snail in repose. Off the ice he 


actually gave the impression of one who 
would shirk physical combat of any kind. On 
the ice? Rushing cyclones! 

But, just as Hollister had been willing to 
bestow the major part of the credit for her 
team’s splendid showing upon Nord, so had 
Flint “‘U” ample reason for giving recognition 
to Bruno Moulton, her captain. Moulton, 
large and powerful of frame, had developed 
the reputation of being the hardest puck- 
hitter in the League. ‘‘He’s the Babe Ruth of 
hockey,” a State paper had said, in giving an 
account of Moulton’s play. ‘ An evidence of 
the terrific force Moulton puts behind the 
puck is the breaking of Goalie Edwards’s leg 
in the Scanlan game. Though heavily padded, 
the blocking of one of Moulton’s vicious drives 
from mid-ice caused the bone in Edwards’s 
right leg to be snapped just below the knee. 
It is no secret that other goalies pay Moulton 
the respect of letting his bullet-like drives burn 
past unchallenged. This, perhaps, is the reason why Moulton 
is leading-point scorer of the League. In addition to his hard- 
hitting ability, the Flint captain, because of his size and 
build, is noted as a hard player. He can ride through more 
furious mix-ups and come out on top than the majority of his 
opponents. There is no other center who can compare with 
him unless that center be Nord of Hollister and, unfortunately, 
Nord, because of illness, was unable to test his strength against 
Moulton in the first game scheduled between these two 
schools. The style of play of the two is entirely different, Nord 
accomplishing by speed and clever stick-handling what 
Moulton does by sheer physique and driving force.” 

Such was the estimate on Bruno Moulton, an estimate which 
Carl Nord, his only acknowledged rival, did not need to read. 
He was too well acquainted with Moulton’s ice prowess as it 
was. Too well acquainted even though he had never faced the 
Flint star in college competition! For Nord’s acquaintance- 
ship dated back to high and grade school and a fact which had 
not, as yet, been widely heralded 

He and the mighty Moulton had come from the same town. 


HER: was more toit than that—much more. But Nord 

had taken great care not to communicate a word of it. On 
the contrary, he had tried desperately to forget his past con- 
nection with Bruno Moulton. The very name conjured up 
pictures which made Nord blush with humiliation and shame. 
What a coward he had been, always to have given in to the 
bullying of the hulking Moulton! But all the fellows in River- 
dale had done the same thing. Big-fisted Moulton had scared 
them stiff. He had ruled by might rather than leadership. 
And later, nature having endowed him with a Goliath-like body, 
he had continued his dominance in sports, shining most 
prominently in football and hockey. 

That Nord, despite his more slender build, had been rated 
second to Moulton in athletic accomplishment, gave back 
no satisfaction. It was gall and wormwood that he had 
always been forced to knuckle under, gall and wormwood 
because the knuckling under had come through fear of Moulton 
rather than lack of ability to match him. That was the rub! 


By Edward J. Morrow 





If he had been able to face Bruno Moulton just once—unafraid. 
Remorsefully, Nord remembered time on time when he had 
succumbed rebelliously to Moulton’s dictates. He could hear 
Moulton’s boorish laugh ringing out now, the laugh of a tor- 
mentor who knew his strength and gloried in the exercise of it. 
A hero, a self-appointed hero, because none had the courage to 
say him no! 

How joyfully Carl Nord, the mild-hearted, had welcomed 
freedom from such bondage! The freedom that going to 
college would bring! Away from Moulton’s influence and in 
the company of a new bunch of fellows, Nord was sure his 
ability would crop out. He would be the king-pin for a change, 
and more deservedly so, since he was resolved that his ascend- 
ancy should not be gained through bullying. His spurs would 
be earned—earned in such a manner that team-mates would 
loyally uphold his rights to laurels attained. 

And so, with these thoughts in mind, Nord had decided that 
he would attend Flint ‘‘U.” It was the biggest college of the 
Little Six group and afforded the best athletic opportunities. 
But, imagine his consternation when he learned that this was 
the college which Bruno Moulton had selected! Carl could 
recall the feverish night he spent, wondering what he should 
do about it. And then, the doing of just what he had always 
done in the face of Moulton—giving in! “Lying down,” 
some folks would have called it. At any rate, Nord made an 
eleventh-hour change in his plans and determined upon 
Hollister in place of Flint. He must have that freedom he had 
craved. 

But now—now having realized his hope, Carl Nord, the 
idol of Hollister College, knew in his heart that he was 
about to meet the old issue. It was to be the old issue grown 
more fearsome than ever, for—in Riverdale—the fellows 
surrounding him had been able to appreciate his groveling 
attitude. There, he had been able to take refuge in a common 
cowardice. Here, a betrayal of those pent-up feelings in the 
presence of this individual would be branded for what they 
actually were! Oh, why—why did this demon in the form of 
Moulton always chase him, no matter how hard he tried to 
run away? Nord, hastening down the steps of the main 
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building on his flight from the bulletin board, 
pressed fingers against his pounding temples, 
while in his mind these thoughts began a weird 
dance. 

““Next Saturday Flint ‘U’ plays Hollister 
for the championship! Next Saturday Flint 
plays Hollister at Hollister You play Moul- 
ton! You play Moulton! Next Saturday! 
One week from to-night! One week! You can’t 


to play the hardest hitting, hardest playing 
man in hockey! And he loves you! He loves 
you! And you love him! Oh, how you love 
him! You'll be lucky if you don’t get a cracked 
head or busted shin. You know him from away 
back. He’s a mean one—he’ll just about 
murder .. .” 


HEERFUL thoughts, these! So cheerful 
that they seemed all but paralyzing to the 
captain of Hollister’s hockey team. To think 
that, on top of his clash with Moulton, the 
championship had to depend upon the outcome 
of that game! It would be bad enough to make 
a miserable showing against the Flint “U” 
star, but to have that showing responsible for 
Hollister’s losing! Nord groaned aloud. He 
could picture the whole dismal happening as 
vividly as though it had already taken place. 
He could see his fellow students turning from 
him in disgust. But how could he help it? If 
they only knew Moulton as he knew him! Yet 
why was it—WHY was it that he didn’t fear 
another soul except Moulton? Nord shook his 
head in despair. 

““Well—hello, Carl!” 

It was a girl’s voice, an extremely familiar 
voice, and Captain Nord jerked his head up 
quickly. 

“Oh, hello, Ruth! Going my way?” 

A pair of bright eyes smiled. 

“Which way is that? You were poking along 
in no particular direction, it seems to me.” 

“Was I? I—I guess I was thinking pretty 
hard about something. I was supposed to be 
headed for the library.” 

“Fine! That’s just where I’m going. Oh, 
Carl, have you heard from home lately?” 

‘“‘No, not since the first of the week. Why? Did you get 
some news from the old town?” 

“T should say I did! Carl, they had an awful fire there. 
Burned out half the block just below my father’s store!” 

““Youdon’t say? Funny mother didn’t write me about that. 
Maybe there’s a letter home now. When’d it happen?” 

“Night before last. I just got word to-day. Have beer 
dying to see you ever since. They thought the whole town 
was going fora while. Guess it would if it hadn’t been for the 
great work of Fire Chief Moulton and his men!”’ 

Moulton! How many more times was that name going to 
confront him? If it wasn’t Bruno it was his father. Blankly, 
the fellow who had come from the same town stared at the girl 
who was also a resident of Riverdale. Ruth Sawyer! She was 
the only other person in Hollister from Riverdale. Queer, too, 
that she and he had always been such good friends. Many 
times, during their terms at college, they had exchanged news, 
news that one knew the other would be interested in. Carl had 
taken her out, too. She’d been such a good pal. But—and 
here the face of the hockey captain colored. Because Ruth had 
come from Riverdale she was also the only one who might have 
suspicions as to how he felt about Bruno Moulton! There 
had been times when, but that was some years ago, when he’d 
been just a kid—she probably hadn’t remembered them. 

“Oh, Carl!” exclaimed Ruth, “isn’t it. wonderful to think 
that we’re tied for the lead and you’re going to get into this 
game against Flint? If you’d been able to play that first game 
against Flint we might never have been defeated!” 

Did he imagine it or was there the slyest of looks in her eyes? 
Was she really sounding him out? Had she, knowing more 
about his past than any one else in Hollister, half-divined the 
reason he had not played in the first contest scheduled with 
Flint? And was she wondering now, even as he was wondering, 
what was to be his attitude since Hollister and Flint were to 
fight it out for the—or, rather—since he and Moulton were 
to—? Well, whatever she was doing, it was unusual to have 
her switch from the telling of local news to the one thing that 
was worrying him! 

“Why, I—I guess I’m not quite as—as indispensable to the 
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get out of it! You’ve got to play! You've got’ 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


team as all that,” the captain of the Hollister hockey team 
found himself stammering. ‘“Flint’s got a great six this 
year and——” 

“‘But you practically beat Carver single-handed last night!” 
protested the girl from Nord’s home town, ‘‘and Carver was 
the only team to defeat Flint this season. If your playing 
could have counted so against Flint’s conquerors, it stands to 
reason that you’d have been a big help the first game we had 
with Flint.. Everybody says that Carver’s a better team than 
Flint, no matter if Flint did get revenge. And we’re rated best 
of all after what we did to Carver. Nobody thinks much of the 
one game we lost because we didn’t have our full strength on 
the ice. ig 





Now with you ! 

Ruth was talking earnestly. She loved sports, and ice 
hockey was her favorite game. This made her, conse- 
quently, one of Hollister’s most enthusiastic rooters. The two 
had reached the sidewalk turning in to the stately entrance of 
the library. Carl paused, seizing Ruth urgently by the arm 
and drawing her to one side. He couldn’t stand it any longer. 

“Listen, Ruth!” he implored, “I want to tell you some- 
thing—something I hope you won’t repeat. But I’ve got to 
tell somebody. You’re giving me lots of credit for—for the 
showing Hollister’s made this year. Everybody is. But I— 
I don’t deserve it!” 

““Why, Carl—I don’t see how you can say that!” Ruth’s 
eyes were widening. 

“Please, don’t try to save me! You could guess! You are 
guessing! Remember, some years back—the high school 
Junior Prom? I wanted to take you but I—I didn’t dare ask 
you because I—well, Moulton told me not to!” 

It sounded foolish, making such confession, but what a relief 
it was to have shared the knowledge of this incident with some 
one! An incident which had caused him burning humiliation 
and self-censure. Perhaps, now that some one else knew about 
it, the incident would lose its power to torture. 

‘“Moulton’s always stood between me and—and things I’ve 
wanted to do,” continued the fellow who had become the idol 
of Hollister. ‘But I—I thought I’d gotten away from him 
when I came here. I don’t know what there is about him, 
but he’s just got my number—that’s all! I’ve been bullied 
by him so much that he—that he— Well, the first game we 
had scheduled with Flint, I made off as though I was sick 
rather than to go in against him!” 

“Carl Nord!” 

Ruth’s blue eyes flashed and the tone of her voice was 
condemning. The captain of the Hollister hockey team 
bowed his head shame-facedly, giving a furtive glance to the 
side as a group of students passed, taking in the little scene. 

“Aha, the Cap’s having a set-to with his girl friend!” jollied 
one of the group, loud enough that the words carried to the 
couple’s ears. 

“T know it was a yellow thing to do,” admitted Carl. 
“T can’t even understand how I let myself doit. But I knew 
I'd go to pieces if I played and I thought I’d be saving the team 
that much. Now, well, there’s no getting out of it now! 
I'll have to play—I’ll have to go through it somehow and 
then you'll see what a grand pretense I’ve been all year and 
you'll despise me even as I despise myself!” 


HE fellow who had felt himself ruled by a bully, shifted his 

feet uneasily and dared not look up into the eyes of the girl 
fromhis hometown. What must she be thinking? What would 
be her reaction to such an extraordinary outpouring of his 
feelings? Would she resent his frank admission or would she 
sympathize with the 
predicament he was 
in? Carl was not 
kept long in sus- 
pense. 

“You surprise 
me,” said Ruth 
bitingly. “‘I had no 
idea you felt that 
way toward Bruno 
Moulton. I thought 
that any affairs 
you’d had with him 
back in Riverdale 
were childish things 
of the past. And as 
for his being a bully 
—I’ve always con- 
sidered him a friend 
and gentleman.” 

“That may all 
be,” agreed the 
hockey captain, feel- 
ing his cheeks flush. 
“But I——” 

‘*And, further- 
more,” added Ruth, 
in a pointed tone, 
“he’s written asking 
to see me the night 
of the game!” 

“He has?” All 
fear of Moulton was 
momentarily forgot- 
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The second period brought a furious 
assault on the part of Flint 


ten as a new and disturbing thought flashed into Carl’s mind. 
“Why, I—there’s to be a big party after the game. I’d planned 
on asking—er—a—I was hoping we could sort of——”’ 

“Now be careful!’ warned the girl from his home town, 
giving a scornful little laugh, “don’t get in Moulton’s way 
again!” 

She turned quickly, ran up the library steps and disappeared 
within, leaving an extremely mortified and indignant youth 
staring after her. 


OLLISTER was one of those small colleges fortunate 
enough to have been showered with endowments, one of 
them being a stadium for the playing of ice hockey. Milton 
Spencer, former star and graduate, had gone out into the 
world, skated into several millions and promptly skated back 
to his alma mater to deposit some of the cold cash to make 
athletic enjoyment for the present incumbents a thing of 
greater glory and facility. Thus the indoor ice hockey rink 
which seated five thousand rabid spectators at almost ever 
contest and hung several hundred wilder rooters from the 
rafters. 

To-night, with a championship at stake, the capacity of the 
Spencer Hockey Stadium was expanded to six thousand, the 
crowd all but pushing out the windows and trampling down the 
doors. Excitement had never run so high in Hollister. Even 
Milton Spencer was in the mass of heaving humans, though 
no one could establish his exact whereabouts. But the chances 
are that the donor of the stadium, important as he was, didn’t 
have a seat. This was one time where first come had been 
first served, with a vengeance. A throng of three thousand 
milled about outside, determined to remain near the scene of 
the contest and hear the progress of the game relayed to them 
from more fortunate fans inside. 

“Tell us all about it, Joe!” entreated a student rooter of 
a friend who was perched in an open window, high up in the 
stadium. 

“The best I can!” Joe promised. ‘‘They’re getting ready 
for the face-off now! Can you hear me against that cheering?” 

“Yeah, shoot!” 

“Regular line-ups! Cap Nord’s just shaking hands with 
Cap Moulton. Boy, that Moulton’sa big ox! He’s four inches 
taller than Nord—and Nord isn’t any midget. But it’s the 
build that makes Moulton! You should see him. Chest, hips 
and legs! Say, I’d hate to have him bump me! Might as well 
get hit by a locomotive! Ah, the referee’s dropped the puck! 
The game’s on!” 

For the next few minutes those outside could hear nothing 
but the terrific din of the crowd and the occasional cracking 
report as the whizzing puck smacked against the sideboards. 

‘Say, she’s hotter thar hot!” Joe finally found breath to 
call down. “Flint’s got some offensive! They’ve rushed the 
puck right up to our goal four times, smashed through our 
defense just like it wasn’t there, but goalie Forbes—he’s 
stopped ’em! That Moulton’s sure a bear, everybody he runs 
into goes down like a tenpin!” 

The throng outside, under Joe’s window, was subjected to 
more minutes of gnaw- 
ing suspense. Then a ’ 4 
great groan went up Ye, 
inside, intermingled with ta 
booing. Sn 
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“Hey, Joe!” 

“Don’t forget us!” 

‘‘What’s the matter?” 

““What’s happened?” 

The fellow addressed leaned far out of the window. 

“Tt’s Nord!” he informed. ‘‘He’s terrible! He’s away off 
form! Moulton’s taken the puck away from him time and 
again. Carl acts like he’s afraid to mix it with Moulton, and 
Moulton’s been joshing him. Just now he jammed Nord 
against the sideboards, got the puck and sailed a terrific shot 
that knocked goalie Forbes off his feet. It looked like a sure 
score but Forbes kicked the puck clear. Nord didn’t get up 
till the play was over and he’s skating about now as though his 
leg was injured. He’s not getting much sympathy, though. 
The crowd’s booing both Nord and Moulton, Nord for the way 
he’s acting and Moulton for the rough stuff he’s pulling. Gee, 
guys, you ought to see this! It’s the game of a life time!” 

_The first period was within two minutes of the end when 
those who had not been able to get inside the stadium were 
aroused to a frenzy of excitement by a tremendous outburst, 
followed by cheers. 

“Yea, Hollister! Yea! Yea! Yea!” 

“We've scored!” yelled Joe, from his vantage point. 
“We've scored! Wow, what a lucky break! Cooney, our 
right wing, took the puck the length of the ice and fired a shot 
at the goal from the side. The puck struck the Flint goalie’s 
knee pad and bounded a few feet away. The goalie started to 
skate out to get it but he slipped and fell, leaving the cage 
wide open. And just as this happened, Nord came swooping 
past, reached out his stick and scraped the puck into the net! 
Boy, the horseshoe is sure with us! By the defense that’s 
being put up, that one point may look like a million! Worked 
out just right to save Nord’s hide, too! Hear the cheer they’re 
giving him? He doesn’t act very tickled, though. He’s 
shaking his head as if he knows that dame fortune helped us 
score that one! But she’s all in the game! There goes the 
bell—first period’s up!” 


URING the ten-minute intermission, Coach Hilyard 
instructed the Hollister six to play a tight defensive 
game, taking no big chances which might leave their goal 
unguarded. He commended the team for its fine play, reserv- 
ing, however, certain remarks for the team captain. 

““What’s the matter with you, Carl? Moulton’s getting the 
puck from you almost every time you face-off. This forces us 
on the defensive. We haven’t been able to get our formations 
going. You haven’t gotten beyond mid-ice on so much as one 
dash with the puck. Moulton’s stopped you dead. You’ve 
slowed up even, when you saw you were going to meet him. 
Step out of it! Get going!” 

The chagrined Nord made no answer. He only sat, fingering 
his gloves, while team-mates eyed him curiously. 

The second period brought a furious assault on the part 
of Flint “U,” an assault which was led by the redoubtable 
Bruno Moulton, whose spectacular rushes down the ice 
brought rounds of cheers from Flint supporters. 

“T tell you, goalie 
Forbes is a miracle 
man in this game,” 
cried Joe, with the 
period half over. 
“They’ve peppered 
him with shots but 
he’s blocked ’em all. 
Even Flint gives him 
a hand for his great 
work. Nord’s worse 
than ever. I never 
saw him play so 
poorly. You know 
something—it looks 
to me like he’s scared 
stiff of Moulton!” 

“Nord? Nothing 
to it!” 

“You ought tosee! 
Moulton just laughs 
at the opposition 
Nord’s putting up. 
He says something to 
Nord every time he 
gets a chance, too. 
And Nord’s taking 
it all serious. Oh, 
there was a close 
call! Goalie Forbes 
is knocked out!” 

“Knocked out?” 

“How come?” 

“Moulton! Gee, 
what a terrific wallop 
that big boy gives the puck! It sailed 
on a line and caught Forbes on the 
side of the head. The puck would 
have cleared the cage but Forbes couldn’t dodge in 
time. Coach Hilyard’s run out on the ice? Nord’s 
got Forbes’ head pillowed on his knee. Yea! 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Wild Youngsters of the Veldt 


By Wynant Davis Hubbard 
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PART I 


OW much you can learn from babies! Did you ever 

think of that? Three years out in the bush of 

Central Africa catching and handling over six 

hundred babies taught me how much I did not 

know. How do you teach a young elephant to break branches 

and feed itself? If a full-grown leopard gets loose and climbs 

on top of the monkey cage, how do you catch it without hurting 

it or getting hurt yourself? How does a wild dog or 

cheetah talk, and what does it say? Above all, why 

are young animals unafraid of man, why is it necessary 

to teach them to feed, do they reason or are they 

merely machines ruled by that inscrutable thing we 
are accustomed to call instinct? 

Tara, my base animal camp in Northern Rhodesia, 
was a constantly changing agglomeration of the babies 
of wild Africa. Around our three living huts and the kitchen 
were grouped kraals, wire cages, paddocks, rows of poles with 
baboons attached, lengths of wire to which were tied leopards 
and cheetahs without any attempt at system. As we needed 
more enclosures we built them. Convenience was 
















more important than anything. Near the cattle 
kraal were the little antelopes which needed warm 
fresh milk. Opposite this row of paddocks was 
carnivorous alley. Near the kitchen three leopards 
had their run. Next to these was a little cheetah 
also running on a light 
chain attached _ to 
thirty yards of heavy 
steel wire. 

Then five baboons. 
Each one had a six- 
foot pole with a kero- 
sene case nailed to the 
top. Such luxury 
made them very su- 
perior. From the top 
of their boxes they di- 
rected the camp with 
barks and squeals. 
Nothing missed their 
attention. They were 
by far the most in- 
quisitive of all our 
adopted chil- 


dren. Civet 
cats came 
next. Long 


and low with 
heavy manes 
on their yel- 
low spotted 
coats they 
were the only 
animals of 
over five hun- 
dred which we 
were unable 
to tame. A 
motley col- 
lection of eagle owls, grass owls, little white-faced owls 
shared the next cage. Along the side of them were the eagles, 
hawks and vultures. Then came a pair of lovely wild dogs. 
Three hundred yards from the kitchen starting point the alley 
ended with the python’s cage. 

Scattered in corners and any other unoccupied place were 
monkeys, a warthog, a cage of zimba cats. In the kitchen 
slept our mongoose mouser. The dining room was perpet- 
ually being commandeered for use as a home for youngsters 
that needed constant feeding and looking after. Tame sable 
antelope wandered around free and our three bluejays used 
the roof tops as their particular home. 

Time is no object in such a camp. Stuffing twenty pounds 
of raw meat down a python’s throat and then massaging it 
gently to force the meat into its stomach may take six hours. 
But that is only part of a day’s work. Formulas of milk and 
gruel must be prepared for the young antelope. Grass and 
insects collected for the baboons. The cages must all be 
cleaned and fresh water distributed twice a day. Tiny 
zimba cats have to be fed every two hours on finely ground 
chicken and warm milk. Young kingfishers yell for food every 
half-hour. The monkeys fight and tear their house to pieces. 
It must be rebuilt and the fight stopped. Then perhaps some- 
thing breaks loose. The camp is in an uproar until the beast 
or bird is found and captured again. Patience and a great 
love for wild things are essential. With these two aids 



































(Above) A young leopard is as playful as a kitten. (Center) 
Giving Skillum a bath with a spray. (Right) Our pup made 
friends with every one in camp. (Left) Periodically one of the 
baboons would break loose 


tempered with ordinary common sense any wild animal can 
be tamed and trained. They will become your friends and 
talk to you in their own language. When you can do this 
with them you begin to appreciate how much African wild 
children have to teach you. How quick they are to learn, 
how courageous, how appealing and above all how loveable 
they are. 


WAY out in the midst of the yellow grass of the African 
veldt the days slip by very rapidly. One day is much 
like another. It makes very little difference whether it is 
Monday or Thursday. The work goes on and the stock must 
be looked after just the same. But we had several unfailing 
seven day clocks. They always told us when Sunday had 
arrived. Periodically some one of the baboons would get loose. 

“‘Inkos, Mike has bitten his collar off.”’ 

“* All right, Cigarette, where is he now?”’ 

‘In the kitchen, Inkos.”’ 

“Bring some boys, Cigarette, and we will catch him.”’ 

He rushed over to the kitchen and beat on the piece of rail 
that served as a farm bell. As the signal which meant that 
some animal was loose rang out, the natives came running 
from the compound. We surrounded the kitchen. Two boys 
stood by the window and the rest of them scattered to points 
of vantage around the doors and close to the ventilation holes 
of the roof. Margaret came over. 

““What’s the trouble?” 

“Usual Sunday pastime. Mike is loose again.” 

Opening the door carefully, I stepped into the kitchen. 
What an awful smell. Pepper had been scattered liberally 
on the hot stove. A broken cup, bits of bread and some 
smashed eggs covered the floor. But no baboon. There was 
the corner of a dish sticking out from under the stov . I pulled 
it out. Rice pudding or rather what. had been a rice pudding. 
I got down on my knees. 

“Ah, there you are, you little devil! ’ I reached in care- 
fully and tried to grab Mike by the back of the neck. “Ow! 
That stove! Catch him, catch him, he is coming out the 
door.” He was too quick. 

“Where is he now?” 

“‘T don’t know. He ran up on the roof of the storehouse.” 

“There he is, Inkos.” 





“Where?” 

“Over there with his brother.” 

“Make a circle around him. Grab him if he tries to run. 
He can’t hurt you. What a youngster like that! He hasn’t 
got enough teeth to bite you with. Don’t be an idiot.” 

“Grab him, Johnnie. Careful, you fool. Don’t squeeze 
his neck so hard.” 

I put a new collar on him and hitched him up to his six feet 
of light chain. Screaming Mike makes little dashes at me and 
dances up and down threatening all manner of terrible things. 

3ut he doesn’t mean 
them. I walk up to him 
and offer him my bare 
arm. Immediately he 
is all attention and 
affection. Squatting 
down he begins a thor- 
ough overhauling of 
my skih. Each hair and 
pore is examined mi- 
nutely. When he finds 
a grain of the salt he is 
looking for, Mike bites it 
off, but so gently that I 
don’t feel it. We are 
friends again. The eggs 
and pepper and the 
chase are forgotten and 
forgiven. Next Sunday 
he will be loose again 
probably, but for the 
week we shall have 
peace, at least as far as 
the baboons are con- 
cerned. 

Flanigan, another ba- 
boon, always streaked 
for the compound as 
soon as he managed to 
get loose. If it was meal 
time, Flanigan would join a circle of “boys” and take his 
place in the circle around the porridge. bowl just as a native 
would. Strolling over after him I would find him pinching off 
a handful of the stiff porridge as if to the manner born. He 
didn’t pinch out of turn and he always made a ball of meal of 
the correct shape before putting it into his mouth. 

There never was any difficulty in catching Flanigan. Saiman, 
a huge native, was his devoted friend. When he had had his 
fill of porridge, Saiman would call Flanigan and the two would 
sit side by side talking a queer language of their own. Sai- 
man’s side of it consists of ejaculations and short sentences 
spoken or intoned in a crooning singsong. Flanigan would 
listen critically and answer with appreciative stomachy grunts. 
Those two understood each other perfectly. Saiman would 
look at Flanigan: 

“Now we will go back to your brothers.’ 

Immediately Flanigan would scream like a child and rub 
the dirt with his hands. 

““What is the matter with you? 
Come on.” 

Saiman would extend his enormous black arm and Flanigan, 
still screaming would take a hold. Off they would go, Sai- 
man striding along talking nonsense and Flanigan clinging 
to his arm screaming abuse and pretending to bite. 





’ 


Didn’t you hear the bell? 


VERY once in a while a native would bring in a small 

monkey which for one reason or another would take our 
fancy. Against our better judgment we would make a pet of 
it. The majority of our monkeys lived a communal life in one 
large wire cage. Inside this cage we built a shelter of grass 
and poles. From morning until night it was one continual 
babel of squeals, chattering and howls of pain. At eight 
o’clock in the morning the monkeys received a ration of whole 
corn, pumpkins and occasionally peanuts and a little fresh 
chopped meat. They always had plenty to eat, but they 
were always fighting. The large ones drove off the smaller 
ones or fought among themselves. 

They never did much damage, but to listen to them one 
would think that every monkey in the place was either being 
murdered slowly or about to commit murder on some other 
unfortunate. It was impossible to keep their shelter in a 
state of even remotely approaching decent repair. As soon 


as fresh thatching grass had been carefully sown on to the 

pole frame with heavy bark the monkeys would be at it. 

Ripping and pulling they worked at it until all the grass was 

torn off and scattered over the cage and the poles worked 
(Continued on page 51) 
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The Jaguar of San Cristébal 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner 


FOR ALL BOYS 
PART III 
- ELL, Uncle Horace,” said Dick cheerily, as he 


dropped into his place under the canopy, “TI 
must say they look like a precious set of 
ruffians.”’ 

He was speaking of the crew which Professor Wynn had 
assembled, after much delay and difficulty, to conduct his 
scientific expedition up the Rio Grande. 

“Ah, Dick, that remark shows how bigotedly narrow we 
North Americans are. Just because these men have darker 
skins than most of our own people, and wear strange clothing 
and speak a different language, you—like a true-blue Anglo- 
Saxon—pronounce them villains. Now, I dare say, that 
among their own people these men rank as high for honest and 
good behavior as many of our own rivermen.” 

“That isn’t saying much for them,” Dick answered with a 
“‘Our own rivermen have made some wild history in 
their time! Anyway, it isn’t their complexions or their 
clothes that get my eye, Uncle. It’s their expressions. And 
the scars! That long, lank fellow with the pole didn’t get 
that fearful machete gash across his face cutting kindling for 
his wife’s cook stove!” 

Dick was referring to the leader of the crew, one of three 
brothers named Perez whom Professor Wynn mistakenly 
supposed he had engaged for the trip. The brothers Perez had 
already been engaged by Sefior Lopez before ever the Wynns 
reached the river. Lopez had encountered them in the court- 
yard of an inn at the port and had quickly seen that they were 
good cut-throats, just made for his purpose; and a handful of 
silver for two of them, and a new rifle for the third, had settled 
the business amicably. The brothers Perez had agreed to see 
to it that Professor Wynn and his nephew did not return alive 
from the unknown country about the headwaters of Rio 
Grande. 

“T admit the tall fellow is not handsome,” Uncle Horace 
smiled. ‘‘But I am so amused by his name. They call him 
Little Perez. The short man, there, is José Perez. And we 
are waiting for a third brother named Juan, who is shorter. 
Juan has gone to collect some of his valuable property.” 

“‘Oh, I didn’t know there were three of them.” Dick had 
been more interested in exploring the village than in engaging 
the crew. 

“Yes. Juan Perez, very short. José Perez a little shorter 
and the third brother, very tall, nicknamed Little Perez 
because of his height. I engaged Juan first: and he brought 
me the two others. It appears that their home is somewhere 
in the upper region, and they know this tricky river well.” 

“Who is that?” Dick asked suddenly. He had been watch- 
ing a small row boat coming out from the shore and saw now 
that it was headed directly for the Estrella as their large boat 
was named. Professor Wynn rubbed his spectacles and 
adjusted his field glasses—he was extremely short-sighted— 
and peered out from under the awning. 

““Ah! Now we shall soon be off,” he remarked contentedly. 
“That will be Juan Perez bringing our passenger, Sefior 
Gonsalvo, an elderly gentleman, most courtly in manner, who 
begged me to carry him as far as his rubber plantation some- 
where up the river.” 

“Humph,” Dick grunted. ‘TI wish he were a boy. You're 
awfully much O. K., Uncle Horace, and I love being on a hike 
with you. But you are forty-eight, you know. And I’m 
sixteen.” ‘Phen suddenly he saw something which made him 
forget the hardship of being the only boy on this expedition. 
“Oh! say! Look there!” he shouted and, ducking out from 
under the awning, he dashed along the planking which made a 
deck on each side of the open hold. He barely glanced at 
Seftor Gonsalvo, a tall rather portly gentleman with light 
brown eyes and reddish blonde hair and curled moustache. 
His eyes were all for the swarthy man, Juan Perez, who now 
stood on deck saying ‘‘adios” to the negro departing with the 
boat. 

Juan Perez wore a long poncho and a wide-brimmed high- 
crowned sombrero. Dick had seen him draw his poncho aside— 
and something rush out and up onto his hat. That something 
was a tiny marmoset. It perched on Juan’s hat brim, took 
hold of the band with its tiny fingers, and, perhaps for greater 
security, twined its tail round its master’s neck. A moment 
later a large brilliantly beautiful red and blue macaw fluttered 
up with many shrieks from the rail, where it had landed from 
the boat, and perched on Juan’s shoulder. These were 
Juan’s “valuable properties,” whose collection had delayed 
the starting of the expedition for a couple of hours! With his 
rifle and machete and the clothes he stood up in, they consti- 
tuted all the earthly possessions of Juan Perez. 

There was a queer pleasant little sound, not so much a giggle 
as a gurgle, which was characteristic of Dick whenever his 
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sense of humor and his sentiment were 
appealed to at the same time. He had 
gurgled when Mendez told him 
about visiting the old family 
servant and hastily dressing 
in the fog-wrapped cab. . He 
gurgled now as he looked at 
Juan’s hat. The huge brim was 
slit on the right side to allow the 
marmoset’s tail to thrust through 
and anchor on Juan’s neck. On 
the left side it was bashed and 
tied up to the top of the crown 
to make room for the macaw to 
sit erect on his shoulder. Dick, 
who loved the wild creatures of 
the wood even more than do 
most boys, was agreeably touched 
by the sad condition of that once 
noble sombrero, mutely testifying 
to its owner’s consideration for 
the comfort of his pets. And he 
was amused, too. No matter 
if the swarthy face of Juan 
Perez was a shade more villain- 
ous than the ill-favored counte- 
nances of his two brothers—Dick 


“Hullo, Sefior Monkey-Hat,” 
he said and impulsively held out his hand. 


HE little man gave him a sly but piercing 

look, then he grinned affably and shook 
hands. Juan Perez was the brother whom 
Lopez had interviewed and with whom he 
had made his shameful bargain. But the 
fact that Juan Perez was going to kill Dick 
later on did not prevent him from feeling 
friendly towards Dick now. Murder, with 
him, was a matter of money, not malice! 

“What bird gave you that feather for your 
hat?” Dick wanted to know. 

“You like my Pio?” the little man asked, 
beaming. 

‘Is his name Pio? And what’s Polly 
called?”’ pointing to the parrot. 

“She Concepcién.” Hearing her name, the 
macaw spread her wings and screamed. ‘“‘Spik 
Spanish?” 

Dick nodded. ‘“‘A little,”’ modestly. 

“Me I spik Inglese. One time, two year Trini- 
dad. Learn much Inglese.”’ 

“Oh, you’ve been to Trinidad, eh? Are you a 
revolutionist?”’ Dick was remembering a remark of 
his father’s—that the population of the island of 
Trinidad was one half ex-presidents, and one half 
men who were plotting to be presidents, of South 
American republics. Having asked the question 
as a joke he was surprised to see how seriously 
Senior Monkey-Hat took it. 

“No, no, Sefior!”” The little man was voluble in 
his loyalty to the Illustrious Defender. Let all revolutionists 
cook in their own gore. Long Live El Presidente! He 
glanced nervously from side to side as if even the wind and the, 
river currents were spies to carry his words far away to the old 
Apparently he took 
alarm from this turn in the conversation; for, after giving Dick 
another darkly suspicious look, he became as uncommunicative 
as a clam. 

The boat was under way now. Juan Perez put his rifle 
in the hold in an upright position and stuck his hat on its 
muzzle. Pio whimpered and scolded at this separation from 
his master but was pacified presently with kind words and a 
Brazil nut. Concepcién fluttered to the rail close to the hat 
and Pio, and screamed her indignation. 

“Poor Concepcién! bad Juan! sugar! much sugar!” She 
shrieked the words over and over again until Juan dug some 
brown sugar out of his pouch and stopped her mouth. Like 
most of her tribe the big macaw was not hospitable to friendly 
advances from strangers. She drove Dick off with a string of 
incredible Spanish oaths and by making swift jabs at him with 
her formidable beak. He had better luck with Pio. The tiny 
monkey chattered at him agreeably and reached out its 
delicate fingers for nuts: but all his efforts to induce it to leave 
the hat and come to his shoulder failed. In fact Dick dared 



































not go too near to that hat; for Concep- 
cién would swoop at him: with open beak, 
screaming anathemas. 

“They think it’s their hat,” he said, 
laughingly, to Juan. : 

“Oh si, si!” The little man called 
back from his perch on the bench, where 
he plied his pole vigorously. ‘I teach Pio 
and Concepcién stay with sombrero. 
Some time, like now, I not can have Pio on 
head and Concepcién on shoulder. I not 
can work hard so. Then I put sombrero 
one safe place and Pio and Concepcién 
stay with sombrero till Juan come back. 
No man but me can touch sombrero. 
Concepcién not like. She not let.” 

As the days passed Dick found this to 
be true. After a time Pio would run off 
Juan’s hat brim, only however 
if Juan were wearing the hat, 
and swing from his master’s 
shoulder to Dick’s. At such 
times Concepcién would scold 
furiously at “bad Pio” and 
even snap at his tail. It was 
not that she disliked Dick 
personally: but she was a 
careful old bird. Concepcién 
trusted no man on earth save 
Juan Perez. She treated his 
brothers with no more courtesy 
than she accord- 
ed Dick. 


HE voyage 

up the long 
enormously wide 
stretch of the 
lower river was 
uneventful. Dick 
saw only a few 
crocodiles, or 
alligators, though 
sometimes he was 
kept awake when he wanted to nap by the deafening 
din of their barking. ‘ 

Two days after the boat had passed beyond the 
farthest frontier town and was being poled upward 
between solid green walls of jungle, Sefior Gonsalvo 
informed Dick and Professor Wynn‘that, if all went 
well, they would reach the landing at his rubber 
plantation towards evening the next day. 

“Tam much troubled about you, my good friend,” 
he said. _“‘I wish you would stay with me and 
abandon your expedition. I have seen other 
strangers pass upward into that country of the 
jaguar and the poisoned arrow.”’ He shook his head 
sadly, “But, amigos, I have seen none return.” 

“Tt is time that rule was broken,” said Uncle 
Horace cheerfully. 

“You see,” Dick explained, “all the Wynns like to 
take chances. Oh, not just to be silly or to show off, 
but to do something interesting. The trouble with 
safe things is that generally they aren’t any fun. What is the 
good of being safe if you’re bored? I know a boy back home 
who would jump into this river just because it’s risky, so that 
he could tell folks about how he dared the eleven varieties of 
crocodiles to come on.” 

“He would be a very foolish boy,” Sefior Gonsalvo in- 
terrupted, “‘for the crocodiles would—as you say it in English— 
take his dare!” 

“‘Now if I ever did a thing like that,” Dick went on, “I’d be 
ashamed to tell about it. I’d feel like a fool. You won’t catch 
me taking a bath in old Lady Rio Grande. We Wynns take 
our chances carefully.”” He grinned contentedly. 

Yet that very afternoon Dick suddenly threw the family 
motto about “careful chances” overboard, and himself with 
it, and dived head first among the “eleven varieties.” It 
happened thus. For sevegal days, indeed ever since the boat 
had entered the upper river, there had been the almost con- 
tinuous echo of thunder from those mighty peaks in the 
distance. Today the storm apparently wearied of pacing 
back and forth within the skyflung rock boundaries of the 
Andean “Thunder Country” and sped down along the wind- 
ing river channel. The bright blue overhead was snatched 
away by giantesque black hands. Clouds of night, rimmed 
with sulphur, smothered the sun, darkened the water and 


Dick gurgled as he looked at 
Juan’s hat. 
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toned to slate the olive, jade and emerald of the Jungle 


growth along the river’s banks. A wind of terrific velocity 
bore down through the darkness, churning the river’s surface 
and beating the boat about. And, in its wake, came the 
most gorgeous lightning Dick had ever seen; and rain drops 
as large and heavy as big hailstones. 


N making a dash to secure his hat, Juan Perez had-been 
just a moment too late! The first wild gust swept away 
the sombrero with little Pio 


‘*T will be sorry to kill the young Norte-A mericano who saved 
my Pio,”’ said Juan. 

“Tt is always a pity to kill a brave one who has done you 
no harm,”’ José agreed. ‘But their rifles and food and the 
boat will be valuable loot.” 

‘Nevertheless, I shall be sorry,’ said Juan. ‘And, also 
if we save the boy we shall have one more brave man in 
the band. He is a good shot, too.” 

“‘Perhaps,” said Little Perez, ‘“‘it is a pity that the Sefior at 

Puerta Gama paid us to kill 





staunchly clinging to it. Dick, 
who had made an ineffectual 
grab for it, did not hesitate an} 
instant but leaped into the 
water after it. Probably all 
that saved him was the storm: 

for this part of the river 

teemed with crocodiles and 

alligators. Now, doubtless, 
they had taken refuge in the | 
mud-banks of the shoreand on | 
the islands. The swift current = 
aided Dick in reaching the 
hat, to which Pio clung whim- 
pering with terror. But he 
had hard work of it in swim- 
ming back to the boat. 

Little Perez, calling to him 
to throw up an arm, cast a | 
rope in cowboy style and las- | 
soed him by the shoulder. = 
Senor Gonsalvo had seized a 
rifle, and stood on the platform 
scanning the waters for the 
upthrust of a man-eater’s 
head. This was a useless pre- 
caution, but there was noth- 
ing else he could do. Uncle 
Horace, whose near-sightedness made him helpless in such 
emergencies, watched through his spy-glass, pale to the lips, 
and shouted encouraging words which the wind drowned. 
Juan had his hands full with Concepcién, whom he had 
stopped not a moment too soon from swooping after the hat. 
She could never have breasted that gale back to the boat. 
He held her firmly by the feet while she screamed with a 
heartrending, almost human note of frenzied grief. 

“Pio! Pio! Pio! Poor Concepcién!” 

Juan had no hope in the attempted rescue. 
streamed down his face. 

“Ah, Sefior,”” he moaned to Gonsalvo, “of what use is 
the rifle? My Piois gone. My Pio will be dead. Sefior, Iam 
a good all-round man. Sefior, I am a man who stands upon 
his own feet. But I weep for my Pio.” 

“The young Norte-Americano is brave,” said Little Perez 
when he had pulled Dick to safety. ‘You save the monkey 
of my brother. Gracias, Sefior.”’ 

“Si,” José Perez nodded, “‘the young Sejior slaps the face 
of Caiman and Jacaré.”” Under these local names he men- 
tioned two of the hugest and most ferocious of the “eleven 
varieties” which Dick had so recently said would keep him 
forever out of Rio Grande’s waters. 

“Brave! splendid! such courage! such skill! Ah, youth 
is magnificent! The generosity of young manhood—risking 
life with a smile for a great cause or for one little helpless 
creature! I embrace you!” Sefor Gonsalvo clasped the 
dripping wet Dick enthusiastically in his arms. ‘‘Ah, my 
boy, you did not take that chance carefully! Now at last I 
begin to understand the Norte-Americanos. It is only their 
words which are cold. Their words are all business—matter 
of fact—of the brain, not the heart—per cents. But when 
something happens quick and they have no time for words, 
ah then, like us, they act from the heart. Professor Wynn, 
are you not proud of this boy?” 

Uncle Horace stammered a reply. He was almost as em- 
barrassed by being asked if he were proud of Dick as Dick 
was at all the praise. The Wynns were not a demonstrative 
family. 

“Are you cold, Dick?’ was all he could think of to say. 
And Dick laughed. Sefior Gonsalvo rolled his bright eyes 
and tugged at his reddish moustache. “Are you cold!’’ he 
repeated to himself. Really, these North-Americans were an 
amazing people! 

Juan, muttering ecstatic “gracias,” had his hands full with 
the drenched Pio and the frantic Concepcién. The macaw 
apparently blamed everybody on the boat for the tragic 
event, which had so terribly upset her. Her curses were 
frightful to hear. She swooped over. the whimpering marmoset, 
ran her bill along his head and back to assure herself that he 
was all right, then she tweaked his tail and scolded him 
roundly. Juan tucked Pio away to dry and get warm in his 
poncho. Concepcién examined th@hat and bit a piece out 
of it, with loud harsh words. She scolded Juan, and shrieked 
unprintable things at Dick. Eventually she allowed Juan 
to pacify her with sugar; but not until she had nipped his 
finger once sharply as a final warning to him not to permit 
things to occur again which would rend her nerves. 

That night while the travelers slept the three brothers 
Perez held a conference. 
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Begin the Story Here 


Dick Wynn, an adventurous lad of eighteen, 
meets a General Mendez at a dinner in London. 
Mendez is a South American soldier of fortune 
who, when the World War broke out, tried to 
enter the Allied services. Being refused he joined 
the Turkish Army and as Mendez Bey became 
Mendez is returning to his 
own country, Montalba, in South America and 
by coincidence Dick is going there too. They 
strike up quite a friendship, the old warrior and 


The next day Mendez leaves town without 
further communication with the Wynns, Dick 
and his uncle, the professor who is making a 
scientific expedition to Montalba. 

The first day in Montalba Dick meets an 
affable stranger, Sefior Lopez, with whom he 
talks freely, too freely as Lopez is a government 
spy eager to learn all Dick can tell him of 
Later Dick, taking a walk, stumbles 
into the official residence of the President of 
Montalba and is haled before the President 
himself and Lopez, just making his report. They 
question Dick who again talks freely and un- 
wittingly convinces the President that he and 
his uncle are agents of Mendez. 


¢ them. If he were not of the gov- 
ernment, we could now forget 
our engagements with him. But 
it is better not to make the gov- 
ernment angry with us because, 
after all, there may be no revo- 
lution—since we don’t know 
where our capitan, El Tigre, is: 
or even if he is still living.” 

“And there is always the loot 
on the boat,”’ José repeated. “If 
the government has captured El 
Tigre, we shall need this loot. 
For our ca pitan will then be dead 
and will not return to lead us in 
raids on rich towns.” 

“‘ Nevertheless, I shall be sor- 
ry,” Juan reiterated. ‘Pio also 
will be sorry. But Concepcién 
is like you. She will not care.” 
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OW it happened fortu- 
nately that Senor Gon- 
salvo was wakeful that night. 
His hammock hung near to the 
place which the brothers Perez 
had chosen for their conference. 
He heard a few sentences and 
drew his conclusions correctly as to the rest. When the boat 
got under weigh again in the early morning he told his news 
in low tones to Professor Wynn and Dick. 

‘There is but one thing to do,’ he said. 
them that you will remain at my plantation for a week and 
give them permission to do some hunting. Tell them they may 
have all the roasted peccary they can kill, with a prize for him 
who kills the most. Also, that if they prefer to hunt by water 
they may have the boat after my servants have brought up to 
my house all your personal goods. If you are lucky, Sefiores, 
they will decide to steal the boat and make off and not trouble 
you again. In that case you can, later, take one of my boats 
for your journey if I can find some men for you. At any rate, 
in my hacienda, under my protection, these villains will not 
attempt to attack you.” 

“T am deeply indebted to you, Sefior Gonsalvo,’”’ Uncle 
Horace said gratefully. ‘‘We shall be safe for a few days, 
thanks to your generosity. But I am troubled about the future 
of my expedition.” 

“Amigo,” Gonsalvo replied, “the Spanish brought here 
a proverb they had learned from the Arabs. It says, ‘No man 
has seen the sun of to-morrow.’ In Montalba, Sefor, we live 
only one day at a time. Why be anxious about a future which 
may never arrive to us?” 

“‘Sefior Gonsalvo,”’ said Dick, “you say José Perez men- 
tioned El Tigre. Who is El Tigre?” 

“Many would like to know the answer to that question, 
my boy! For my part, I am not a superstitious man. I am 
even a dilettante in the sciences. I know a little of botany and 
even of biology. And I do not believe in the existence of 
a Man-jaguar. No. But I think El Tigre is a shrewd and 
crafty fellow who has invented all these tales about himself 
to terrorize the ignorant. A bandit, Sefior—such a fellow as 
these Perez brothers, but with more brains. His home is in 
the mountains. All our bad men come from the mountains,” 
he concluded gloomily. 

“Some good men, too,’’ Dick said. 
an Andino.”’ 

“Mendez!” Gonsalvo almost barked at him. Both suspi- 
cion and alarm were in the rapid glances he cast first at Dick, 
then at Uncle Horace. 

“Yes. Do you know him? Dad and I met him in London 
two or three months ago. You see, Dad fought with the 
British on the eastern front while Mendez Bey was fighting 
with the Turks. Do you know him?” he asked again. 

“T have met him,” warily. “Once when I was in Trinidad 
some years before the War. He was a very young man then— 
full of dreams and vigor. Young but already dangerous,” 
he murmured rather to himself than to the others. “Another 
of those dark men. They are terrible, those dark men from 
the mountains. I am no coward, Sefiores; but I am afraid of 
those dark Andinos.” 

“Why?” Dick wanted to know. 

“They are swarthy with the fierce Indian blood. They are 
strong and swift and ambitious with the terrific virility of the 
mountain climate. Oh yes, there are also fierce men among 
the /laneros—the cowboys of the plains. But, we say, when 
a llanero has lost his horse he is tame, for he will not walk 
a step; but shoot an Andino’s horse from under him and he will 
swing his bridle over the planets; he will ride on to his goal. 
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He is like the typhoon. He respects nothing in his path.” 

“‘Isn’t your President an Andino?” 

“‘He is indeed,” Gonsalvo admitted gloomily. Then he 
added quickly, ‘‘Long live the Illustrious Defender! But 
tell me, what was Mendez doing when you met him?” 

“He said he was going to study something in the museums 
of Europe.” 

“An Andinoina museum! Such a thing has never occurred 
in the history of Montalba since the ancestor of Mendez Bey, 
one Don Diego de Mendez, first looked at its shores from the 
poop-deck of the ship of Columbus. I am afraid of those dark 
men from the mountains.” 

“But why? What do they do?” Dick asked. 

“Revolutions! Always revolutions! Armies of brothers 
Perez overrunning everything with rifle and machete and grab- 
bag! It would be well if Mendez and El Tigre would extermi- 
nate each other up there among the high rocks of their own 
Andes! So that an elderly gentleman, like me, with a planta- 
tion, should be no more disturbed with dreams of liberty and 
glory echoing from his youth—but be left to gather and market 
his rubber in peace.” 

“Sefior Gonsalvo, you’re afraid that if there were a big 
revolution, you’d forget all about rubber and join it!” Dick 
said shrewdly. 

““No, no!” Gonsalvo protested. ‘‘I am a brave man, but I 
am sixty-two. I have grown wise with age. ‘Liberty’ is a fine 
horn blast to stir the ignorant populace; and ‘honor’ and 
‘glory’ are the pretty catchwords of the military. But,I have 
seen much and { adopt now the bugle call of the commercial 
classes and the men of property. I also cry ‘Give me peace with 
graft!’ for peace with graft is better than dreams that never 
come true. No, no! Long live the Illustrious Defender, and 
the well-priced rubber of Felipe Gonsalvo!’”’ At this Dick 
gurgled with carefree delight, as if no such thing as an assassin 
existed in his world. 


HE boatmen were unprepared for the idea suggested by 

Gonsalvo and accepted it with alacrity. With the aid 
of some of his Indian servants they even carried the more 
valuable portions of the expedition’s equipment along the two- 
mile trail to the house which stood within a large enclosure 
fended with moriche palms. Juan Perez had elected to hunt 
peccary in the jungle behind the hacienda; so he gave his 
sombrero and pets to Dick to care for. Dick deposited the hat 
on a table in the living-room. Pio seemed satisfied with this 
arrangement but Concepcién, who was always conservative 
and opposed to any change on principle, screamed ‘“ Bbad 
Juan!” for a full half hour. 

The first night at the hacienda passed without incident. 
Until afternoon of the next day nothing occurred to increase 
the anxiety of Sefior Gonsalvo and his guests. About two 
o'clock Professor Wynn, having discovered that the case 
containing his preservatives for insects had been left in the 
boat, set off for the shore to fetch it. Gonsalvo and Dick 
accompanied him. 

““M’ff, m’ff,”’ Dick grunted, sniffing. “‘They sure do smell!” 

Gonsalvo laughed: ‘The rancid musky odor of the croco- 
diles is not pleasant. It is, however, seldom so strong as 
to-day. A numberof them must bequite near. To the east of 
the hacienda, a little way off, is a swamp. In years of heavy 
flood, like the past Spring, they go with the waters into that 
hollow, and remain there till the sun dries up those waters. 
Then they go back to the river. You would be interested to 
see a large Jacaré or Caiman making his way overland.” 

“Are they so slow and awkward on land as is commonly 
reported?” Uncle Horace asked. 

“No. That is an error. They can walk quite well.” 

“How big do they really grow? Are they ever more than 
twenty feet.long, if as big as that?” 

“Twenty feet is a large Caiman. But the Jacaré grows much 
larger. I have killed one that measured thirty-three feet. 
But he was exceptional. The Jacaré is very ferocious.” 

“Do they really attack men?” Dick asked. ‘‘ Somehow one 
is always learning now that animals once thought savage really 
run away when they see a man.” 

“They attack food. A man is meat, like a tapir or a peccary. 
And those giant reptiles are always hungry. A couple of rolls 
and a cup of coffee would be no breakfast for a thirty-foot 
Jacaré! But, apart from hunger, yes, I believe they are savage. 
We have three wild beasts in this jungle which I believe will 
attack any living animal, including man, whether they are 
hungry or not. They are the crocodile, the anaconda and the 
jaguar. The worst is the anaconda, because he is so crafty. 
He lies hidden in the water close to the shore. The tapir 
comes down to drink, The anaconda pins him by the nose, 
then whirls his coils around him, crushes him to death, to 
a jelly, and gulps him down. I have lost men from this planta- 
tion to the Jacaré, the anaconda and the jaguar.” 

“T’d like to get the chance of a shot at any one of them,” 
said Dick. 

“That should be easy,” he was told. 

They were walking back up the trail when one of Gonsalvo’s 
Indian rubber-gatherers met them and told Gonsalvo that all 
the other peons had deserted the hacienda and gone off under 
the leadership of Juan Perez. 

“Gone? Gone where?” Gonsalvo stared in blank amaze- 
ment. 

“This morning Juan Perez told us all that his capitan was 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


near. He had seen a man over there,” gesturing; 
have gone with Juan Perez to his capitan.” 

“What is this capitan?’ the old gentleman demanded, 
hoarse with indignation and alarm. 

“Senor, he is El Tigre de San Crist6bal. And I am also 
going. Sefior, it is the Revolution which comes now. Because 
[I have good-will to you, I wait to tell you. Also it is now 
decided by the men, José and Little Perez and the others of the 
poat, to kill you also with your friends and to take the hacienda 
as well as the boat. This they will do when it grows dark, no 
doubt. Adios, Sefior.” He ran off. 

The three white men regarded one another in dumb con- 
sternation for some moments. 

“Well, amigos,’ Gonsalvo said presently, “‘we will go on to 
the house and arm ourselves and fight. But it will be a fight 
for principle only. We are dead men.” 

“Oh, maybe not,’ said Dick. His blue eyes sparkled like 
steel and his nostrils whitened and quivered slightly. And he 
felt wonderfully fit, and as cool as if a breeze had blown over 
him. Real danger always keyed Dick up to his highest point 
of efficiency. , 

“T am too near-sighted to be useful with a rifle,’ Uncle 
Horace lamented. ‘But I have a good arm and I can swing 
a machete. If one of the blackguards will only come close 
enough for me to see his villainous skull, I can split it for 
him.” 


‘ 


‘so now all 


HE first thing was to load all the firearms in the house and 

gather whatever weapons of ‘“‘cold steel”’ could be found— 
an axe, two machetes, a few heavy knives—and lay them on 
a table. Fhen the two men and Dick went about fastening 
windows and doors. The house was on a slight rise in the land, 
a sort of spreading hummock that was kept bare of trees, and 
where the grass was not allowed to grow long enough to shelter 
snakes. The elevation gave the defenders a view of all 
approaches. 

In the yard below the garden, just outside the palm fence 
at the back, a score of pigs and chickens rooted and pecked. 
The strongly-built pen and chicken-house stood at the further 
end of their yard. The presence of Pio and the talkative 
Concepcién in the house was evidence enough of the danger 
to come. Juan Perez expected to return soon for his hat and 
his pets! Dick smiled as he fed the macaw from a safe distance 
on the sugar she screamed for. He was listening to Gonsalvo, 
who had not ceased to rave against revolutions since he first 
recovered his breath after the Indian’s tidings. 

“Now you see why I hate revolutions! One’s servants leave 
in the hope of loot. You are lucky if they don’t first kill you 
and take everything. Every peon who taps a rubber-tree runs 
off to become a 
bandit or a gen- 
eral—‘for Liberty 
and the Father- 
land” Bandit 
and general is 
the same thing! 
Once I too was 
such a fool. I 
will die to-night; 
so it does no 
harm to tell it. 
The Illustrious 
Defender will not 
hear. Ah, but 
he is the prize 
beast of the Jun- 
gle, that Illustri- 
ous One! Graft, 
poison, torture, 
terror—ah! Well, 

I joined with 
that fierce, 
swarthy dreamer, 
your friend Men- 
dez. He was at 
least no bandit. 
No, a gentleman 

of noble family, 
and an honorable 
man. Weset out 

to make a clean * 
house in Mon- 
talba! But the 
Illustrious Defen- 
der is rich and 
powerful, and 
traitors are many 
and cheap. Mendez’s coup fails because he is betrayed. 
He and I escape to Trinidad. He goes off, I know not 
where. And I buy peace from the Illustrious One. With 
every increase in my rubber, the price of my pardon 
mounts! There are no true patriots among these revolution- 
Only Mendez—but he failed. This Tigre is only one 
more Andino bandit with a machete. If he succeeds, he, 
too, will graft on rubber and coffee and so forth.” 

“Cheer up,” Dick called to him. ‘‘Maybe we’ll keep alive 
till he arrives. And then we'll have at least three chances of 
killing him. After we've skinned this Jaguar, we'll take his 
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gang and start a revolution of our own. It isn’t impossible, 
you know. Men have done it before.” ; 

“No. It is not impossible,” Gonsalvo agreed. ‘Ah, ha! 
There is Little Perez. I see him first because he is the tallest. 


Yes, yes. Now they come! All by the front way. That is 
better. Still, I will look once from the back.” 
He was heard to shout, “It is a miracle! Look! Look!” 


Dick raced to the back window, followed by Uncle Horace 
with his field-glasses. 


T FIRST glance it seemed that the ground was in furrows, 
and that the furrows weremoving. Asecond look revealed 

a school or a pack of alligators coming up from the drying mud 
of the swamp on their way to Rio Grande. The grunts and 
probably the odor of the hogs lured the huge reptiles toward 
the hacienda. There might have been twenty or more. Dick 
could not be so sure that he had not counted some of them 
twice. They walked at a fair pace, and paused occasionally to 
open their vast mouths as if in anticipation of their meal 
grunting near by. The pigs were squealing with alarm now. 

“They'll smash that fence down with their powerful tails in 
no time,”’ Dick said. 

The first crashing thwack of tail by a giant Jacaré in the lead 
split several of the palm boards, but did not make a gateway 
for the crowding scaly creatures to enter. The sound startled 
the eight men from the boat who were about to come into the 
front yard. No doubt, knowing that all Gonsalvo’s peons had 
deserted him, they were amazed and alarmed to hear such 
a noise coming from the back of the house. They consulted 
hastily together; then they separated and began to circle the 
yard. A negro named Bobo was in the lead as they turned 
round the back of the premises to investigate. He and his 
followers ran stoopingly to have the shelter of the fence from 
the rifles within the house. Bobo was armed only with 
a machete, as were most of the others. Little Perez and José 
had. rifles. 

A scream of terror rent the air. 

“Jacaré! Jacarél” 

In another second the frenzied face of Bobo appeared over 
the fence. He forgot the rifles indoors in the mysterious horror 
of the fierce swamp-sojourners’ migration; the yard offered the 
only shelter. 

“Ah, ha!’”? murmured Gonsalvo, his bright eyes filled with 
an almost gleeful vengeance. He shot Bobo through the head. 
At that moment a section of the fence crashed down and the 
negro’s body lay for an instant on the flattened paling. Only 
for aninstant. Dick’s eyes blinked automatically at the horror 
of that body’s fate as a long snout opened and closed. 

“Ah, ha! Snapped him down like a bluebottle!’’ Gonsalvo 


















He forgot the rifles indoors in the mysterious 
horror of the fierce swamp-sojourners’ migration 


cried softly. “Amigo, I present you with another!” His rifle 
spoke again and another man dropped. 

Four of the survivors recovered their ommon sense enough 
to turn and dash at full speed back the way they had come. 
The two others—José and Little Perez—made for the pig-pen 
and shut themselves in. 

“Too bad the pigs are not inside. They are savage, my pigs. 
We would have man-eating pork for breakfast,” said Gonsalvo, 
vindictively. Dick said nothing. He was in a curious mood, 
vacillating between exhilaration and a horror almost nauseat- 
ing. He did not want to have as fierce and vengeful a spirit as 
his kind host had now revealed; nor yet to possess the scientific 
detachment of Uncle Horace, who could watch the attack of 
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a band of migrating crocodiles on men and swine without 
a tremble of the wrists that held up his field-glasses. Yet he 
could not wish that he had not seen it. 


The four men and such of the swine as had escaped were now 


fleeing toward the river. The alligators followed them. 


“There are not so many as I thought,” said Dick. “Only 


eight or ten large ones and a few small ones. At first I thought 
the ground was covered with them.” 


“I wish they had eaten José and Little Perez,’ Gonsalvo 


said. ‘‘Those two have rifles. Since El Tigre and his bandits 
are coming this way, we have no chance to survive. But I wish 
to kill as many as possible before I die.” 


For two hours more they stood watching the pig-pen door. 


Then dark fell suddenly, and they could see nothing. Though 
they strained their ears, they heard no sound—but the occa- 
sional screaming of Concepcién. 


“Tt is full moon to-night,’’ Uncle Horace remarked. 
“Si, Amigo. If we last till then, we will have light enough 


for one more fight.” 


Some time later out of the darkness came a voice. 

“Sefores. Do not shoot. I bring a message from El 
Tigre.” 

“That’s Juan,” said Dick. 

“To not answer. Listen longer where the voice comes from, 
then we fire together,’’ Gonsalvo ordered. 

“Sefores! Donot shoot. El Tigre is your friend. He offers 
protection.” The voice was nearer now. 

“T know these protective bandits!”” Gonsalvo growled. 
“Let him come nearer yet.” ‘ 

“‘Senores! I am your friend Juan Perez.’’ A pause, then 
nearer still. ‘‘Sefiores! How is the health of my Pio?” 

This was too much for Gonsalvo’s wrath. He fired twice in 
quick succession. No sound answered from the yard. 

“The moon comes now,” said Gonsalvo, a half-hour or so 
later. ‘Before long I hope it will show me that scoundrel’s 
body in the yard.” 

But when the moon did lift over the tree-tops to pour a light 
as white as day into the enclosure, it showed a sight which made 
the three watchers in the dark house forget Juan Perez. 

‘What are those starry things fluttering above the fence?” 
Uncle Horace asked. ‘They are not fireflies.” 


INES of white sparks quivered in the air; and then, 

from beneath them, out of sight, a horse snorted. 

“Your fireflies are the tips of lanceros, amigo,” said Gonsalvo. 
“That is the war weapon of our Indians.” 

“El Tigre has arrived, I gather,” said Uncle Horace, “‘and 
with some twoscore men.” 

“The pig-pen door is open,” Dick remarked. Evidently 
Gonsalvo saw, or 
thought he saw, a 
target, for he fired. It 
was his last shot that 
night. There was a 
leap, a gasp of rage, 
a brief scuffle, and he 
fell to the floor. At the 
same moment Dick 
and his uncle were 
seized and disarmed. 
A match was struck, 
revealing the machete 
scar on the 
counte- 
nance of 
Little Perez. 
José held 
the match 
while his 
brother 
bound the 
hands of the 
unconscious 
Gonsalvo. 
Then they secured Pro- 
fessor Wynn, a help- 
less victim without 
his spectacles, which 
had been knocked off. 

“Why did you 
shoot? _ Now El Tigre 
will be angry,’ said 
Juan Perez. He had 
easily taken Dick’s 
Trifle in the noiseless 
rush of the brothers on the three defenders of the house. 

“You are going to kill us?” asked Dick 

“‘T do not know. El Tigre says to capture you. We have 
done it. Look. Hecomes now. El Tigre, who walks alone.” 

Dick stared out of the window. First the starry tips of 
the long Janceros tossed and flickered as a small band of 
Indians, naked save for their loin-cloths, scaled the palm 
fence and alighted within. Next the gate was swung open 
and perhaps a score of riders in ponchos and sombreros gal- 
loped into the yard and reined in their ponies. Then, as 
the shout “El Tigre! El Tigre!” swelled hoarsely from 
their throats, an immense strange beast rose into the pearly 

(Continued on page 63) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Dreamers of Golden Dreams 


The Concluding Incident from “A Mountain Boyhood” 


HAT with my hunting, trapping, exploring, 

cabin-building and guiding, my boyish dreams of 

striking it rich and sending home trainloads of 

glittering nuggets to my parents began to fade 
into the background. I was engrossed in getting acquainted 
with my wild neighbors, in learning their habits and customs, 
and in trying to photograph them in their natural habitat. 
Moreover there was no rich gold ore in the vicinity of. my 
cabin. Though I was greatly disappointed in this fact at the 
time, I have since become reconciled to it. After seeing the 
naked, desolate, scarred-up country around Central City, 
Cripple Creek, Ouray, and other mining localities, I am 
thankful that no such madness will 
ever tempt men to despoil the 
beauties of the region around Fstes 
Park. 

But if there was no paying gold 
in that vicinity, there were plenty 
of prospectors. The slopes above 
the Parson’s ranch were “ gophered”’ 
all over by them. There were 
miles of outcrop showing and all 
bore traces of gold. Every summer 
some wanderer came _ probing 
among the countless holes sure he’d 
find riches where others had failed. 
The most persistent one was called 
“Old Mac” who returned repeat- 
edly. Late one fall he took up 
his quarters in a log cabin belonging 
to a mining company. The cabin 
stood near Long’s Peak trail, at an 
altitude of about ten thousand 
feet. There they had cached some 
left-over supplies. Old Mac, forever 
dreaming, stumbled on to the cache 
and decided to take up his residence 
there. 

Through October and November 
I saw Old Mac frequently as he 
pottered about the mine or picked 
up ore samples frdbm the dump. 
He staked half a dozen claims, 
marked their locations, and dug 
some new holes to test the mineral. 
In December when deep 
came, I left the region. 


snows 


HEN I returned in the 

spring, the snow lay deep 
and undisturbed about the old 
cabin. Evidently Old Mac had gotten out before win- 
ter set in. However, I shouted his name, more in the 
spirit of talking to myself than of expecting a reply. I 
was surprised to hear a faint reply. From inside the 
cabin came a creaking as though some one were getting out 
of bed. Then the door opened and the old man, blinking 
owlishly, stood before me. His long white hair was unkempt 
and tangled. He yawned and stretched like a bear emerg- 
ing from its winter hibernation. 

““Came up to bring them papers?” he asked, expectantly. 
I recalled then, when I last saw him in December, that he had 
asked to borrow some Denver papers that contained informa- 
tion about the Reno gold rush. I had forgotten about them. 
I explained and apologized. 

‘What sort of a winter have you put in?” I asked by way of 
diverting him. 

He looked at me in a sort of maze. 

“Winter?” he mumbled perplexed. “It’s sure settin’ in 
like it meant business. But I’m plannin’ to start a tunnel- 
got a rich vein I want to uncover—think come spring I'll have 
her where somebody’ll want to build a mill an’ a 

“But you told me you were going to Reno,” I recalled. 

“Yep, I am, come spring,” he earnestly assured me. 

“Do you know the date?” I shot at him. 

He looked at me sheepishly. 

**No-o-o0, don’t reckon I do,’ 
head and eyeing me quizzily. 

I waited. 

“Must be about Christmas, ain’t it?” 

It was the eighth of May! 

Old Mac was a typical prospector. 
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gold they are sure to find. They havea 
fanatical, unshakable, perennial faith in 
every prospect hole, they open, no matter 
how many have been false leads. They 
are uncorrigible optimists, the world’s 
champion hopers. Unkempt, unhurried, 
dreaming, confiding, trustful, supersti- 
tious, they wander the length of the 
Rockies, seeking the materialization of 
their golden visions. ‘They are seekers, 
far more concerned with finding gold 
than with digging it out. Like hunting 
dogs, their interest ceases with the cap- 
ture of their quarry. They do not care 
whether the region they propose to search has been scientifi- 
cally tested and thought to contain gold. They adhere to the 
miners’ adage—‘‘Gold is where you find it”; and they seem to 
have some occult power of divination, for they have uncovered 
fabulous fortunes in regions which, like Cripple Creek, had 
been declared “‘barren of gold.” Yet, as the old settlers say, 
“Prospectors never get anything out of their finds.” Having 
struck it rich, they take to the trail again, to search endlessly, 
to probe ceaselessly, with patient faith, the inscrutable hills. 

In addition to their seemingly occult power of divining the 
location of earth’s hidden treasure, these rugged old men of 
the mountains possess a mysterious means of learning news of 
gold strikes. Let a bonanza strike be made and every pros- 
pector in the region will be on his way to the new camp 
within a few hours. 

“How did you know that gold had been struck at Caribou?” 
I asked an old man whom I met on the trail, driving his pack 
burro ahead of him, and, hurrying considerably fora prospector. 

He looked at me; scratched his head, spanked the burro and 
started on. No doubt regretting his discourteous silence, 
he turned, “‘I knowed they was agoin’ to,”’ he told me. 

Nearly every prospector has a little pack burro, that seems 
to absorb all the patient philosophy of its master. To his 
shaggy burden-bearer, he gives his last flap-jack, tells his gol- 
den dreams, confides the location of rich veins of ore, and 
turns for comfort when the false lead plays out. The knowing 
animal provides that rarest of companionship, a sympathetic, 
silent, attentive listener. 

Most of the prospectors I have met on the trails were old 
men, working alone, but two do sometimes cast their lot to- 
gether, and become partners. 

The story I heard told once around a camp fire, of two old 
prospectors who were always quarreling, is characteristic. 





Many times they separated, each to go his own way; some- 
times they merely set up separate camps a few yards apart, 
refusing to speak or to take any notice of each other. Thus 
they bickered, fought and made up, close to forty years. They 
staked claims wherever they discovered promising outcrop, 
They were familiar with a hundred miles of ragged mountain 
ranges. 

After all those years, old and failing, they fell out over some 
trivial thing and separated for good. One traveled north, 
the other south. Both struck fine mineral that promised to 
make their dreams come true. But neither was content. Each 
wanted the other’s companionship and yet each feared that 
pride would keep his poor partner from accepting his ad- 
vances. They grew morose, and finally both blew up their 
holdings to conceal their riches and headed back along the 
Divide to meet, face to face, the partner they had deserted. 
erates are philosophers, without hurry or worry, 

They meet each situation as it arises, calmly and let to- 
morrow take care of its own. When food and dynamite give 
out, they make a pilgrimage to the foothill towns and with 
alluring tales of leads, loads, and veins, of hidden treasure soon 
to be revealed just as soon as they have time to do a little more 
development work, they secure another grubstake and are on 
their way to high country again. They always find willing 
listeners, for the heart of many a less daring, conservative 
business man is in the hills. They are easily inveigled into 
staking these old beggars, hypnotized and hypnotizing with 
dreams, and do it again and again, gambling on the next 
strike being a lucky one. The man who furnishes a grubstake 
shares half and half with the prospector he equips. 

No matter how little they have, prospectors will share with 
any one who comes their way. Their hospitality is genuine, 
though perforce limited. They invite you first, and learn who 
you are and what your business may be later. 

One day I was picking my way down the bogs and marshes 
of Forest Canyon—all at once it narrowed, boxing up between 
high walls. To go onI had either to climb the walls or back- 
track for some distance. I elected toclimb. After the struggle 
up the face of the rock I sat down to rest. 

““No one within miles,” I panted as I sat down. 

“Don’t look like there’s ever been any one here,” I added 
as I recalled the way I had come. 

“What ya take me fur?” 

Ten feet away, standing motionless beside an old stump, 
stood a cadaverous fellow whose rags suggested the moss that 
hung from the trees. 

“Hungry?” he shot at me before I recovered from my 
surprise. ‘‘Camp’s right hyar.” 

He led the way with all the poise of a gentleman. 

But his camp! Beside an old tunnel that plunged beneath 
the sidewall of the canyon, was a lean-to. Upon green boughs 
were spread a single pair of ragged blankets. His campfire 
still smouldered. Upon its coals were his only culinary 
utensils—an old, tin bucket, in which simmered his left-over 
coffee, and a gold pan containing a stew. The pan had seen 
better days—and worse ones too, for one side of its rim was 
gone, and the bottom had been cleverly turned up to form a 
new one, making it semi-circular with a straight side. 

“*Prospectin’?” my host ventured, eyeing me dreamily. 

“No, lookin’,”’ I told him. 

“Humph.” Then, “Hope you find it.” 

But his curiosity ended there. 

“Say, if you’re wantin’ ter see sum’thin’ good—looka that.” 

He tossed over a piece of quartz. 

“Got er whole mountain uf it,’’ he jerked his head toward 
the tunnel. He lowered his voice, glanced around, beckoned 
me to follow, and led the way inside his mine. 

At the edge of the darkness he halted, returned to the 
entrance and peered about. Then he leaned close that none 
might hear, and whispered the secret; the old, old secret no 
prospector ever keeps. Not that they have anything to 
keep! 

Another time, in the rough region west of Ypsilon Mountain, 
I came upon a lean, wiry little old man leading a burro. He 
jerked at the lead rope in vain attempt to hurry the phlegmatic 
animal. 

“‘Com’on durn ye,’’ he squeaked as he tugged at the rope. 
“Don’t ye know we’re tracin’ the float—lead’s right close 
now.” 

But the burro was of little faith. He had lost his youthful 
enthusiasm. He carried all his master’s possessions (excepting 
his golden dreams) on his back, but his pack was light. 

So engrossed was the old man that he passed within 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


fifty yards of where I sat without seeing me. He was 
oblivious to everything but what might lie hidden on the 
mountainside. The float would lead to a bonanza strike, a 
mill would be built to handle the ore, a town would spring up— 
his town, named in his honor as the discoverer of the lead! He 
rumbled of these things as he worked. Sometimes he paused, 
looking abstractedly at the peaks above, without appar- 
ently seeing them at all. He babbled incoherently of leads, 
floats, loads and veins. 

His actions were like those of a dog puzzling out the faint 
trail of a rabbit that had crossed and crisscrossed its own trail 
until nothing could track it down. Somewhere on the moun- 
tain above was the source of the float. The old man edged 
up the slope, tacking back and forth across the line of scattered 
quartz. He located the vein at last by trenching through a 
carpet of spruce needles. 

He set up camp and started digging, so I dropped down the 
canyon toward the Poudre River. But a week later, upon my 
return, he was still there. He had located his claim and 
staked his corners. His location notice, laboriously written 
with a blunt pencil, was fastened to a tree. The burro lay in 
philosophical contemplation in the grass beside the stream; 
while his master sat beside the shallow hole that, perhaps, 
marked the beginning of a mine. His pose was that of a sen- 
tinel. He watched the hole with an expectant air, as though 
from it something important would presently emerge. 

Years later when I passed that way again, the hole was no 
deeper; but the frayed remnants of the location notice flapped 
in the breeze. 


NLY once in a quarter of a century have I seen a pros- 
pector hurry. It was while I was guiding a party of 
Eastern folks across the Rabbit Ear range that we met a 
gangling fellow named “Shorty,” by way of contrast. I say 
he was hurrying, because he held a straight course across the 
moyntains without paying heed to numberless, diverting 
trails he ordinarily would have ‘‘sampled.” 

Shorty was heading for Central City, where mining had 
been in full blast for forty years. He had no burro, he had 
cached his tools at the scene of his last camp. He had had a 
dream that revealed to him the location of a rich vein, right in 
the midst of miles of mines, but unsuspected and undiscovered. 
Every prospector has dreams by day as well as by night. 

My party “loaned” Shorty some grub and watched him 
disappear toward the mecca of his dream. Just before he left, 
Shorty confided to us that his dream vein lay just 
below a big boulder and above some tall trees; that 
he knew the vein was right there—and it was. 

To my cabin one day came Slide-Rock Pete, who 
dwelt ina realm of unreality. Pete was superstitious 
after the manner of his tribe. He knew all the 
luck signs—all the charms (good or bad), and he had 
conjured up counter charms against ill-omens. As 
he approached my cabin a visiting cat, a black one, 
crossed his path. Pete promptly turned around 
three times in the opposite direction to the one 
the cat had gone and calmly entered secure in his 
belief that he had broken pussy’s dark spell. He 
was afflicted with rheumatism which prevented him 
from prospecting. At length he figured out the 
cause of his-trouble and a cure for it, it wasn’t 
dampness or rainy weather, he told me, but came 
from camping near mineral deposits. If he chanced 
to pitch his camp near mineral, especially iron, it 
caused his ‘“‘rheumatics”’ to “‘come on.” 

For protection he bought a compass with which 
he went over proposed camp-sites. If the compass 
showed variation or disturbance, he abandoned the 
site. And once when the compass was out of order, 
he camped, unconsciously, at a spot where there was 
iron. Then as his rheumatism developed he found 
that his watch had stopped. Later when his aches 
at last left him, his watch started tick- 
ing of its ownaccord. His watch was 
so sympathetic that it couldn’t bear 
to run when he couldn’t walk. But 
when he felt good, it was so joyous 
it ran ahead to make up for lost time. 
Then he set it right by squinting at 
the sun! 

No matter what queer beliefs pros- 
pectors have they are never dis- 
gruntled. 


IIAD camped near the old Flattop 

trail at a spot where sometime 
before I had cached some food sup- 
plies. It was early in September. No 
wind reached the bottom of the canyon 
where I slept beside my fire. I awoke 
at the sound of a voice and sleepily I 
opened my eyes. No one would be 
traveling at night—surely I had been 
dreaming. But no—there was move- 
ment. 

“Tf I kin git the hole ten feet deeper 
before snow flies, I’ll have something 
to show that ole skinflint at the lake.” 


"1927 


I sat up wondering. Then I remembered the voice. It 
was old Sutton, a prospector I had known for many years— 
one of the typical, plodding, babbling old fellows who live 
only in their dreams. 

My camp was in the shelter of small spruces while my 
visitor stood in the open. Playfully I picked up an empty 
tin can and tossed it into the air that it might fall close beside 
him. At the fall of the can, the man spun around suddenly, 
and walking over to it, prodded it with the stick he carried. 

“Gosh dern,” he exclaimed, “funny how things happen.” 

He stood in silence, looking down at the can. 

Then I dropped another close to him. He muttered some- 
thing unintelligible. The third and fourth made him hop 
around like a surprised robin in an apple-tree, with fruit pelt- 
ing the ground near it. At length he hobbled off, talking 
to himself about a new lead he had found, without solving the 
mystery of the tin cans dropping from a clear night sky. 


Fok days I had been on the trail, or rather, off it, for there 
were none in the high country through which I was travel- 
ing, excepting those made by game. I was hungry. The 
region lacked charm. It is difficult for a boy to appreciate 
scenery on a two-day-old empty stomach, which he has been 
urging up mountains and joggling down valleys. Had the 
bunnies been more accommodating and gone into their holes 
so I could have snared them or smoked them out, or the grouse 
had been less flighty when I flushed them, and remained near 
enough so I could reach them with my stones, I might have 
stretched my food supply over the extended time of my un- 
expectedly prolonged travels. But no such good luck at- 
tended me on that excursion. The very first day I slipped 
off a foot-log while crossing a saucy little mountain brook and 
bruised.my shin, tore my trousers, and injured my camera. 
Like most small boys, I regretted the gratuitous bath. I 
began to wonder if Slide-Rock Pete was so crazy after all. 
Now the clouds were pinning themselves up to dry on the 
pointed summits of the peaks, and were already beginning to 
drip on the world below. Darkness threatened to set in eagly. 
I knew I ought to stop and make camp while it was still light 














































In the post-office were letters and papers 

suggesting many'a tale of romance and 

adventure, revealing the hopes and fears 
of daring hearts 
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enough to see, but I kept on going, hoping something might 
turn up. My empty stomach growled its disapproval but i 
stubbornly ignored its protests. While my better judgment, 
my stomach, and myself were all three arguing, I thought I 
glimpsed a building, far down on the slope below. Too excited 
to say, “I told you so”’ to my companions, I quickened my 
steps and headed toward it. ‘“‘A prospector! If he has any 
grub at all he’ll share it, and I'll be protected from this down- 
pour.”’ By that time the celestial laundresses were emptying 
out their washtubs and sloshing water all over the earth. 

When I drew near the shack, I discovered it was one of a 
group of straggling houses scattered along the sides and bot- 
tom of the gulch. A settlement! It was dark by then, yet 
not a light could I see. ‘‘Must go to bed with the chickens,” I 
mused. “TI hope they won’t mint Leing gotten up to give a 
wayfarer shelter and a bite to eat.” 

On my way down the slope, I passed two or three log cabins, 
but these were silent, apparently empty, and I hastened on 
to the main group which faced cn the single, grass-grown road 
that ran along the bottom of tke gulch, interding to knock at 
the first which showed signs cf life. I walked the length of the 
sprawling road, looking sharply at each house, listening for 
voices, a chance word or a peal of laughter. Not a sound 
greeted my ears except the thud of rain upon sod roofs, the 
drip of water through stunted, scraggly trees. 

Here was something queer; I thought of Rock-Slide Pete 
and his luck charms. I regretted more than ever that I had 
not gotten a single bunny. I felt the need of a rabbit’s foot. 


GHAKING myself to shed rain and forebodings, I crossed 

the street and knocked boldly upon the door of the nearest 
house. There was no response. Again I knocked, louder and 
more insistently. My raps came echoing back emptily. I 
knocked again. A door, creaking on rusty hinges, swung slowly 
inward, but no one peered out, inviting me to enter. I backed 
away from the yawning cavern, blacker than the starless night, 
into the open road. A little saw-whet owl, seeking, as I was, 
supper, swooped by on n.uffled wings, and hooted at me. I 
Jeered back at him, and felt my courage rising. I stepped 
up resolutely to the next house and beat upon its 
door. There was instant commotion, a rattling of 
pans, the clink of dishes as though some one hurried 
to the door. Straightening up and facing the door 
expectantly, I smiled in anticipation of a hospitable 
welcome. Then the sounds ceased. My courage 
oozed away—an unreasonable fear crept over me. I 
lost my desire for food and rest—I would as soon 
have rested in a grave. 

Once more I stood in the rutted street, searching 
ity brief length for a human form. I had the feeling 
that the inhabitants of the town were somewhere 
about, that they had just stepped out, leaving their 
doors unlocked against their early return. Perhaps 
there was a dance or a celebration of some sort in the 
neighboring village. Strange some one didn’t stay 
behind. 

The sudden eerie notes of a coyote caused my hair 
to lift—why couldn’t the brute respect the silence? 
The wind stirred uneasily, doors banged about me. 
The uncanny spell of the place overcame my last 
shred of courage—my feet started down the road of 
their own volition. I found myself breathing hard, 
running fast, I jerked to a standstill, laughing sheep- 
ishly at my fears—ashamed. Then I faced 
about, determined to stay. 

Something touched my elbows. I sprang 
ten feet and whirled, on the defensive. A 
dark form stood before me. My muscles 
tensed for another sprint, I held my breath. 
The thing moved; I made out the outline of 


a burro. I breathed again, relieved. Here 
at last was something live—something 
natural in this desert of silence. I wished 


the animal would bray, but he only nosed my 
pockets suggestively. I laid my hand upon 
him gratefully, and found he, too, was in sore 
straits, his coat as ragged as my own, 
his sides corrugated like a huge wash- 
board. My spirits rose, my forebodings 
were forgotten. 

“Hello,” I called joyfully. 
you dcing here?” 

Again he smelled my pockets, wagging 
his great ears the while, then waited ex- 
pectantly. 

“Sorry, pal,’ I apologized. 

The little beggar’s attitude expressed 
such dejection, I laughed. 

“Never mind, old fellow. We'll go find 
something. There must be somebody here.” 


“What are 





I STARTED out to renew my search 

and he followed at my heels. So, 
together, we wandered down the street on a tour of investiga- 
tion. His coat was so black that often I could not distinguish 
him from the darker shadows that filled the street. At every 
door he crowded forward expectantly, focusing his long 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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He saw a white splash as the creature struck the lake 


ILLY REED was “bugs” on bugs. In other words 

he was an enthusiastic entomologist. He had spent 

the greater part of the late afternoon in the field 

collecting specimens and making notes. Now he 
felt the need of supper. 

He had been on his hands and knees most of the day, and 
as he stood up to go home a long, infinitesimally fine strand 
of silky cobweb brushed across his face. He looked around 
and observed with keen pleasure a host of webs floating in 
space, shimmering in the rays of the setting sun. On the 
lower end of each of these bits of gossamer was a tiny spider, 
a diminutive aeronaut drifting hither and thither in the 
gentle evening breeze. 

“Some aviation meet,” said Billy, “I wouldn’t have 
missed this for worlds.” He stayed around a little longer 
than he had intended, making more observations and notes 
until a freshening of the breeze put an end to the shimmering 
spectacle. A small cloud on the horizon was but the leader 
of a pack which was steadily marching upward into the sky. 

“T’ll just be able to make the lake and get around the 
bluff before it spills,” said Billy, figuring on making a short 
cut home. While his eyes were on the rapidly darkening 
clouds his mind’s eye was up in the clouds of his own imagin- 
ings. A smile broke over his face and he laughingly spoke his 
thoughts. 

“Tt’s a mighty good thing that tarantulas can’t pull that 
flying stuff,’ said he as he visualized a sky full of enormous, 
hairy, murderous looking brutes of spiders. A drop of rain 
striking against his forehead aroused him with a start. The 
clouds had reached the lake before he had and all overhead 
was now a dull leaden gray. What threatened to be a heavy 
shower became a steady, misty drizzle which blotted out 
most of the landscape. 

Billy knew his short cut, however, and soon the great 
shoulder of the bluff loomed up through the mist. He reached 
the lake shore quickly, and started a half mile sprint along 
the sandy beach. 


Suddenly his hat was snatched from his head. Scared 


out of his wits he jumped side- 
ways and, instinctively gath- 
ered himself into a defensive 
fighting crouch. His hat fell, 
which up to that moment rest- 
ed on the side of his head, 
at his feet. With remarkable 
alacrity he jumped backward 
and again sideways ‘like a 
highly trained ring champion. 
Had the flying tarantulas born 
in his imagination really come 
into being on the outside of 
his head? Without looking up 
he lashed out violently at he 
knew not what and struck the 
end of a small: branch which 
hung down from a tree grow- 
ing on the side of the bluff! 


EALIZING the foolishness 

of his fears he laughed as 
he picked up his hat and again 
started on his way. Halfway 
along the beach he was com- 
pelled to stop to fasten a 
snapped shoestring. It wasn’t 
very comfortable kneeling in 
the rain trying to get the broken 
string back into service, but it 
took more than rain to dampen 
Billy’s natural cheerfulness. 
He was grinning from ear to ear 
as he arose to his feet. 

““Won’t Dad laugh when I 
tell him about the fight I had 
with the tree,” he said. Still 
grinning, he was about to re- 
sume his journey when, with 
the suddenness of-an electric 
flash, he froze in his tracks and 
his smile instantaneously van- 
ished, being replaced by an ex- 
pression that indicated terrified 
amazement combined with 
helplessness. His eyes were 
staring and his breath came in 
choking gasps. He tried to 
think clearly but he could only 
in a dull sort of way repeat to himself, “It can’t be. It 
can’t be.” But it was! 

Right out over the lake, hanging from the center of the 
low-lying heavy black cloud, was a monstrous creature bigger 
by many sizes than any tarantula that ever lived! Vaguely 
outlined in the mist Billy saw this thing dangling and 
squirming on the end of a giant web, the other end of which 
was lost away up in the thick mist. There wasn’t any 
crossbar over the lake nor could any tree growing on the 
top of the bluff extend its branches so far. Just as the small 
spiders of the late afternoon hung, as it were, from nothing 
so apparently did this apparition! 

Billy broke out into a cold sweat when he realized that the 
dreadful thing was traveling rapidly in his direction. Billy 
then broke into a mad dash for home. No, he wasn’t imagin- 
ing things now for he distinctly saw, as he terrifiedly looked 
over his shoulder, a white splash when the creature struck 
the lake surface. He also heard the noise of the splash. He 
saw a second splash, then a swirl and then, horror of horrors, 
the thing suddenly darted from its course and streaked 
through the water toward a point in the direction whither he 
himself was running. Billy stood rooted to the spot, his eyes 
transfixed. 

Climbing the bluff was out of the question even were 
Billy’s knees normal, which they were far from being at this 
moment. His inclination was to run back but the desire to 
fade out of the picture was unequal to the shivering spell 
which had him in its grip. As a shiverer he could easily 
shatter the record of the nervous man who applied-for a job 
as a bricklayer and got a job as a sieve shaker. 

Ah! What was happening? The giant thing was reaching 
the shore! The long, long web was crumpling or something. 
It was coming down like a writhing snake! The great insect 
was in the water swimming! The web struck the water and 
made a hissing splash, leaving a twisted line of foam to mark 
where it had disappeared. What was it all about? Like a 
flash came an answering thought to Billy—‘an aeroplane.” 

Like the blacktiess that comes after a flash of lightning came 
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the next thought—‘‘ No, there wasn’t any noise, not even a 
hum!” This weird thing had come with the silence that 
one usually associates with a tomb. Eerie, creepy, chilling, 
blood-curdling, horrifying appeared this enormous spider 
creature, at which Billy stared with bulging eyes through 
the clammy drizzling mist. 

Daring neither to advance or retreat, Billy now did not 
even dare to shiver for fear of attracting attention. He stood 
bravely as firm as a petrified jellyfish. He was literally scared 
stiff. With the exception of the terrific thumpings of his 
heart, the “creeps’’ that chased along his spine and the cold 
sweat that ran down his face, he was as motionless as the 
rocky bluff behind him. It.was only by exerting his last 
remaining bit of rapidly dwindling will-power that he managed 
to suppress and swallow what would have been an agonized 
groan. This effort seemed to make his eyes bulge all the 
more and his heart to beat faster. 

The thing disappeared under the water for a moment or so 
to appear again nearer to the shore line. 

It churned the water as it thrashed its way toward the 
beach. 

The thing gained the shore and crawled out. A black in- 
distinguishable mass it was that lay resting on the sand. 

What would it do next? Would it scramble up to hide in 
some large cave-like hole in the rocks, would it throw out 
another web by means of which it would again be carried into 
the upper regions, or would it advance to the immediate attack 
and destruction of the hypnotized Billy? These were the ques- 
tions that coursed through Billy’s bewildered brain. Billy’s 
bewilderment was considerably added to when the mysterious 
object shot up into the air to stand apparently on its hind 
legs! 

Billy rubbed his eyes and gasped, ‘‘why—why it’s taking 
a coat off!—Why it’s a man!” 

A man it was, a man who staggered around finally falling 
exhausted on the sand. 

Billy’s knees at last awoke into action but this time Billy’s 
direction was toward the strangely arriving visitor now lying 
prostrate from lack of breath on the sodden ground. 

By the time he reached the spot the man was sitting up 
rubbing his head looking anything but unearthly, in fact 
looking very. earthly decorated as he was with sand and mud. 

“Can I help you?” cautiously asked Billy. 

““Mebbe,” replied the man, “but I think you are a bit 
late.” 

““How—how—?” began Billy about to ask the man con- 
cerning his extraordinary arrival. 

“Listen,” broke in the man, “if we move fast I may yet 
be able to get ’em.”’ 

Billy was completely in the dark as to what the man was 
driving at and was beginning to have doubts as to his sanity 
when the stranger again spoke. 

“Can you get me a fast car and direct me to the nearest 
telegraph office?” he asked, adding, ‘‘I’ll explain it to you 
as we go along.”’ “Follow me,” said Billy starting for home 
at a brisk trot figuring that this stranger might be crazy and 
that it would be safer to be in a neighborhood where im- 
mediate help would be at hand. Swinging on to the main 
road that led toward the town Billy felt more comfortable. 
The stranger was about ten paces behind and running heavily. 
Billy wasn’t waiting for explanations until he had reached 
some safety zone. Along came a trolley car which Billy 
promptly hailed. The stranger and he boarded the car 
which was conveying but a few scattered passengers. The 
man sat close to Billy, and looking around to see that there 
wasn’t anybody within listening distance whispered, “I’m 
a detective!”’ at the same time giving Billy a quick peek at 
his badge of office. 


N UNDERTONES and from the corner of his mouth he 

related his adventure to his new found help. 

“You see,” he said, “‘it was like this—It took me almost 
three weeks to trail these two birds.” 

“Birds?” echoed the astonished Billy in rather audible 
tones. 

“‘Easy,” cautioned the man, continuing, “I mean two 
counterfeiters who broke jail and beat it all the way down 
to these parts—all the way from New York. Must be on a 
thousand miles as the crow flies.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that you flew after ’em,” 
said Billy in an awed whisper. 

“No,” answered the detective, “the flying commenced 
in a little town, about ten miles I should say from here across 
the other side of the lake. The folks over there are having 
some sort of a fair, or firemen’s carnival or something, anyway 
the big event of the evening was the balloon ascent and the 
parachute jump. The parachute part of the performance 
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did not come off but the balloon ascent did, although I might 
say, not exactly according to arrangements. 

“Tt was like this—I had just spotted the pair in the crowd 
and was making arrangements with the sheriff for the round- 
up when they spotted nie. They remembered me right 
away and before I had time to get a bead on ’em they had 
mixed into the crowd. My only hope was to grab ’em 
then and there. The sheriff ran one way I ran the other in 
case they might separate. 
They stuck together, how- 5 
ever, and when I saw them = 
again they were diving into 










caught the sky’s reflection of the enormous lights which 
marked the location of the flying field. A short time later 
they arrived. 

The detective was lucky in finding the commander of the 
field and also in finding that there were a couple of extra 
planes in good order ready for flying. 

The radio message had already been received and a number 
of pilots were around ready for the adventure. 

It was with regret that Billy realized 

«. that his part of the program was now 
over, but he cheerfully wished “good 
luck” to the detective as he and his 








the crowd that stood in a 
large circle around the bal- 
loon. Whatever they did— 
probably threatened to 
shoot—made the crowd 


“ Birds?” echoed 
the astonished 
Billy 


scatter in all directions, which considerably held me back in 
my speed. Before I could realize it they had knocked the 
balloonist out, got into the basket of the balloon and cut 
the anchor ropes. Like a nut I grabbed a tow rope and before 
I could count ‘one’ I was yanked about fifty feet into the air. 
With my free hand I pulled my gun, intending to shoot a 
hole into the balloon and take a chance on coming down easy 
when I unfortunately let the thing fall. 

“By this time I was up about one hundred feet and was 
right over the town. I didn’t dare let go. The next thing 
I remembered was being carried into what I guess must 
have looked like a cloud to the people on the ground but as 
far as I was concerned it was a dirty wet fog which lasted 
all the rest of my trip. I have no idea of how high up I was 
but after a while I felt the rope being let out and that I was 
getting further away from the balloon. I figured that the 
two birds above didn’t want to have murder added to their 
charge and that they were letting me down as far as the rope 
would run, hoping perhaps that I might drop off or that they 
might be able to cut me off when I got near enough to the 
ground. Say, boy, it was a lucky thing for me that they cut 
the rope when it was over the lake. Getting wet is better 
than getting a broken leg any day. By the way, what direc- 
tion was I traveling when you saw me?” 

“Let me see,” said Billy. ‘I guess you were going a little 
to the north of direct east.” 

“Good,” said the detective, “that'll help me to trail ’em.” 
“How trail ’em?” asked Billy. 

“Oh, every way,” answered the detective, “telegraph, 
radios, autos and an aeroplane if I can get one.” 

“There’s an aeroplane mail station about thirty miles 
north of here,” said Billy, “‘and mebbe I could get my dad 
to drive you there.” 

“Well this is a government job and I’m sure everybody 
will be glad to help,” commented the detective. 

“Here we are,” said Billy as the trolley car came to a stop, 
“there’s the telegraph office over there and while you are 
sending your message to the broadcasting station I’ll go and 
see if I can get dad to drive you to the flying grounds.” 


HE detective wired to the nearest radio station, which 

happened to be about five hundred miles away in the 
direction in which the balloon was traveling, asking that all 
radio fans be requested to keep a look out for it. In the 
meantime Billy had persuaded his father to cut short supper 
and to get his car ready for the chase. 

Billy, of course, included himself in the trip. Filling a tin 
can with all of his supper and with all the extra helpings on 
which he could get:his hands, potatoes, bread, meat and 
.dessert mixed indiscriminately, he stuffed a couple of soup 
spoons into his pocket, filled a thermos flask with hot coffee 
and calling on his dad to bring along a couple of heavy rugs 
he dashed out of the house and into the car. 

They found the detective waiting and in a few moments 
were off for the flying grounds. 

The detective was agreebly surprised at Billy’s thoughtful- 
ness and lost no time in settling down to supper. Table 
manners were dispensed with as Billy and his guest dipped 
their spoons into the can and gulped alternately from the 
thermos flask. 

Along through the darkness they raced, having a fairly 
good road they made considerable speed. Before long they 
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father started for home. 

The return of the trip was uneventful 
enough and seemed rather long to Billy, 
who was in a tremendous hurry to get 
home to his radio. The home trip ended, 


clothes and put ona radio 
headpiece. He tuned in: 
on different stations and 
impatiently listened to 
bits of the regular broad- 
He was hoping for an announcement con- 
It was late at night when the 


casting programs. 
cerning the escaping pair. 
longed-for words came. 
““M. M. J. speaking,” said the announcer. “The escaping 
balloon reported earlier in the evening has been sighted north 
of Danville, Kentucky. Night-clear, two aeroplanes-in close 
pursuit. Balloon traveling in a northeasterly direction.” 
With that bit of information Billy had to be content’ and 
feeling thoroughly exhausted he was glad to go to bed.™’ 


ITH his mind in a whirl, sleep was some time ¢oming, 

and when it did come it was but to bring Billy into a 
land where enormous tarantulas were 
flying around in aeroplanes, where giant 
balloons were equipped with long hairy 
spider legs, where men were falling from 
the sky like rain, where he, his dad and 
a detective were climbing a rope extend- 
ing miles into the sky, and where spiders big 
and spiders small swirled through space in 
countless swarms. 

It was with relief that he awakened into a 
regular world the following morning yet never- } 
theless he lost no time in getting dressed, and 
eating breakfast and getting down to the local 
store where the morning papers were sold. 

“They got one of your men,’’ was the greeting 
that met Billy when he arrived. 

He found himself the center of a group of ad- 
miring towns folk, all of whom proceeded to 
bombard him with questions. Billy, however, 
was looking for results and grabbed a paper from 
one of his volunteer interviewers. 

“Balloon get-a-way frustrated,” in large type 
was the opening caption and underneath in lesser 
type he read, “Only one occupant in balloon 
car. Mystery in disappearance of companion.” 

“Your name’s printed too,” said one of the 
crowd to Billy, indicating where Billy’s name 
appeared in the paper. The town’s hero had 
not figured on appearing in print and it 
was with true hero’s modesty that he 
decided to read the story in private. 
Excusing himself as best he could he 
hurried away from the crowd and headed 
toward the bluff down by the lake beach. 

Settling down comfortably under the 
tree with which he had sparred the previ- 


ous evening he unfolded the paper and Lyin ‘flat 
proceeded to read all the details of the lie studied 
balloon hunt. the situation 


It seemed, according to the story told 
by the captured counterfeiter, that the 


Billy got into warm dry. 
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out.groan broke on his ear coming from. he knew not where. 
He jumped up in alarm ‘and looked up and down the de- 
serted beach seeing, nothing. Again the prolonged groan, 
this time seeming to come from overhead. Billy involun- 
tarily-ducked: from. the overhanging tree and stared up into 
its branches. Nothing there but leaves, and leaves certainly 
did-not groan.- Once more a groan accompanied by a feeble 
call of “help.” 


me ONDER if there is another feller going to fall from the 

“clouds,” said Billy half aloud, when another call for 
help awakened him into action. ‘Mebbe he’s on top of the 
bluff,” he said and he started along the: beach to get 
around to the sloping side of. the larger rocky prominence. 
In quick time he scaled the height and searched around but 
to no avail, The top of the bluff held nobody but himself. 
He looked down at the tree which projected from’ between 
the two large rocks on-the.side of the bluff, and decided to 
get there and investigate it. He had just let himself over 
the edge and was looking betwéen his feet for a further 
toe-hold when he saw the cause of the groans. Wedged in 
between the two rocks at the foot of the tree was the limp 
figure of a man. Quickly Billy got back on. to the top of 
the bluff and lying down .flat he studied the situation. 
Assistance and a strong rope were needed | He dashed away 
down -the slope and before long he had the sheriff and two 
men back at‘ the bluff. 

His father and a doctor came to the scene by auto along 
the beach. Billy being the lightest one of the group partly 
clamberéed and was partly lowered by aid ofa rope down to 
the tree. Tying the end of the second rope securely to the 
man, he helped, with the assistance of the men pulling above 
to’raise’ the unfortunate one from bétween’the rocks. Thé 
man was then lowered to the beach. ' He’ wasvnone other than 
the one who- had falleri from the- balloon as it was drifting 
low across the bluff. 

A broken leg and a few minor bruises were the result of the 
fall and the doctor and the sheriff soon had the prisoner on 


. the first part of his trip to the hospital“ and back to the 
% proper authorities. ‘ 


“Tt never rains but it pours,” said “Billy as he looked up 
into the morning clouds. 


“ 
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man who was missing was the one who had leaned out to cut 
the rope to which the detective had_ been attached and that 
it was not until some time later that he was missed; the 
explanation of thé captured man being that he was too sick 
to notice anything in particular. Billy then came to the part 
of the story in which he played a part and read where he 
had seen the detective falling from the clouds. This part 
of the story was under the small sub-caption “From the 
Clouds” and just as Billy repeated the words a long-drawn- 
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Birthdays 
N FEBRUARY 8TH the Boy Scouts of 


America celebrate their seventeenth birthday. 
In the seventeen years nearly three and 


craft and woodcraft, he could show you a hundred 
things. He had made that boat he was using for 
a ferry. If you had waited to share his dinner, 
he would probably have excused himself for 
a few minutes, taken off his shoes, rolled on his 
back, cocked up his feet against the trunk of 
a tree, and lost himself in Weem’s “ Life of Wash- 
ington,” which he was reading at the time. 


Lincoln and the Scout 

N THAT hardy day a boy learned naturally 

a good many of the things a scout trains for— 
the ability to use tools, the ways of the wild 
things, safety methods, a certain resourcefulness. 
All these Lincoln had—and more. In that day 
when hunting was so common and necessary, 
Lincoln could not bear to kill an animal. His Good 
Turns were proverbial. Once when his companions 
refused to play the Samaritan to a drunken, half- 
frozen man on the- roadside, Lincoln unaided 
hauled him to safety, built a fire and saved his 
life. 

Let us see what part Lincoln would have 
played had.Scout Week been celebrated when 
he was a boy: 


The Scout and His Church 

In the frontier life in which most of Lincoln’s 
boyhood was passed there was no church. When 
an occasional preacher came his way, of course he 
attended service with his family. He helped 
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to build the first church at Gentryville, when 
the frontier grew into a settlement. He knew 
the stories of the Bible. His own speech was 
saturated with the beautiful diction of the English 
Bible. 


The Scout and His Home 

Abe was always a great help at home. By the 
time he was of scout age he could handle an ax 
and other tools, and was a constant help to his 
father. He did more than his share of the chores, 
At seventeen he wanted to leave home, but de- 
cided to stay and help his father until he was 
twenty-one. 


The Scout and His Community 

Lincoln took a very live interest in the affairs 
of his community from his earliest youth. He 
asked questions. He took part in debates. He 
talked about the developments of the countryside, 
His stories were a constant entertainment. At 
parties he recited his own rhymes. He could al- 
ways be depended upon. He was building his life 
for the great services he was to render his com- 
munity in the future. 


The Scout and His Reading Program 
No need to tell you how Lincoln devoured 
every book he could lay his hands on. If he heard 
of a book, he borrowed it, sometimes walking 
twenty miles to do so. The few he read, he went 
over until he knew them, and better 





a half million boys have taken the Scout 
Oath and have tried to guide their lives 
by the Scout Law, and its motto, “Be 
Prepared.” What a vast army, storming 
the citadel of Good-will and Helpfulness, 
with First Aid for bombs, staffs for rifles, 
Cheerfulness for poison gas, and “Do a 
good turn daily” for a stirring martial air! 


Seventeen 

E DO not much like talking of 

scouts, or any other boys for that mat- 
ter, in mass. Three and a half millions 
are too many for us to visualize. One com- 
plete scout, as he so often does, must stand, 
on this occasion, for all that great throng 
who have called themselves scouts. We take 
off our hat to Scout U.S. A., seventeen. 


advantages of mombership in associations such as yours. 


to m, would be “Helpfulness”. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


fo The Boy Sceuts, The Lone Scouts, and the Four-E Clube 


4s we go inte the Hew Year, I send you my greetings and best 


wishes for health and happiness in the coming twelve months. 


In my holiday message a year ago I pointed out the many 


try to express their principles in & single word, that word, it seems 


by helping others. 


Quixotic 

[F YOU have read Don Quixote, you 

have, of course, enjoyed it, for it is a 
good yarn. The critics say that Cervantes, 
who wrote that book, laughed Chivalry 
and Knighthood out of fashion. But they 
are wrong. He only laughed it into the 
heart of this boy, the true Knight of our 
day. This young Knight coes not, as 
Uncle Dan says, go to the ironmonger when 
he wants a suit, and he is more likely to 
say, “Gee!” than “By my trusty staff!”’, 
and he is certainly not looking for any 
scraps, but he has the spirit of the old 
Knight’s Good Turn, and he finds oppor- 
tunity to exercise it around every corner. 
Like the old Knight you will find him 
strong of muscle, quick of foot, alert of eye. 





When Lincoln was Seventeen 

F YOU saw Abe Lincoln coming down the path 
to his boat at Alexander’s Ferry, that year 
when he was seventeen, you would not have been 
very greatly impressed. In fact, if you had known 
nothing but our modern city life, you might have 
laughed. He was lanky, unbelievably tall, and 
most of the people who saw him agree that homely 
inadequately describes his-looks. His jeans were 
so short that a line of his socks was always show- 
ing. His coat was bunched up behind. If you 
were unlucky and foolish you might have tittered 
and gone your way, but if you had wisdom enough 
to see behind that unprepossessing exterior, you 
were lucky indeed. He would, of course, have 
accosted you, and had you shown any interest, 
he would have talked—and what stories he could 
tell! If you were a scout and interested in handi- 


you will have abundant eppertunities for usefulness in 1927. 
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I congratmlate you on the accomplishments of 1926, and know 


happiness from doing our duty, further happiness from doing 8 little 
more than is necessary, and from doing things as near right as we can. 
Our commmnities and our country are the better because of 
what you boys and girls are, what you do, and what you will mean to 


our social and economic life as the men and women of the future. 


a 
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Seventeenth Anniversary Week Calendar 


February 6, Sunday —The Scout and His Church. 

February 7, Monday.—The Scout and His Home. 

February 8, Tuesday—The Scout and His Com- 
munity. Anniversary Day, with reaffirmation of the 
Oath and Law. Civic Good Turns. 

February 9, Wednesday — The Scout and His School. 
(Scouting and the Reading Program). 

February 10, Thursday —Scouts on the job of pre- 
paring for Friday’s activities. 

February 11, Friday —The Scout and His Vocation. 
Exhibitions of Merit-Badge work; Scout Rallies. 

February 12, Saturday — The Scout and His Country. 
Lincoln Day Exercises and Pilgrimages. Camping 
Demonstration. 

February 13, Sunday—This Sunday may be sub- 
stituted for February 6, where Christian Endeavor 
anniversary makes it desirable to do so. 


If we should 


You help others, and you help yourself 


We get 
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still, understood them so completely that 
he could explain them to others. He did 
that all the time. Best of all he ac- 
quired the ability to study, so that he 
could, later in life, master surveying in 
a few weeks, and study law while working 
twelve hours a day. 


The Scout and His Merit-Badge 
Program 

Lincoln had a merit-badge program of 
his own. He mastered ‘many things. He 
knew the woods and its wild life. He 
could skin a deer, cure its skin, and make 
it into garments to wear. He made boats, 
built houses and furniture. He learned to 
talk, to tell stories, to recite. He was so 
eager to learn things that he spoke to every 
stranger that came along, asked questions 
about the great world, and thoroughly 
absorbed a great deal of knowledge, which 
would not have been possible otherwise. 

Lincoln got out of this training what 
every scout should get from the merit- 
badge program, a remarkable resourceful- 
ness—the ability to think and act without 
hesitation in an emergency. 


The Scout and His Vocation 


Lincoln was fired with the possibility of 
serving his country. He was uncon- 
sciously preparing for the great service 
he was to render. He learned to speak so 
that men would listen to him. He learned 
the use of words as a weapon, although 
his kindness always mellowed his irony 
and satire. He built up a character -for 
honesty and trustworthiness, which grew, 
so that in later years in the hour of need 

a whole nation could lean on it. To be a lawyer 
was something so difficult to one in his circum- 
stances, that he hardly dared hope to accomplish it. 


The Scout and His Country 

All Lincoln’s life was stirred and inspired by 
stories told him of the great men who had helped” 
to make America a nation. He read Weem’s 
“Life of Washington” again and again. ; When 
he was of age to take his place as a free citizen 
he was ready. He enlisted in the Indian Wars. 
Twice his regiments were disbanded and twice 
he reenlisted. He was running for the State 
Assembly when most boys are coming out of 
college. No need to speak of his later years, or 
of the final service that was crowned with the 
greatest sacrifice of all—his life. 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


Changes in Requirements 
N ACCORDANCE with wishes expressed at a recent 
National Council meeting it is planned again this year, 
as last year, to announce 


By James E. West 


Court of Honor of local councils of of troops not under council, 
direct to the National Office. If in any one year four qualified 
Eagle Scouts are not found in any one Region, those awards 
will be distributed among the other Regions. 


The hundred 





in a special bulletin to 
scout leaders, changes in scout 
requirements, badges and 
awards which become effective 
January 1st, 1927. Space will 
not permit printing all the 
details in Boys’ Lire. Some 
of the more important are 
noted below: 


Eagle Scouts 


N THE future one year of 

service as a First Class 
Scout will be required of any 
boy wishing to qualify as an 
Eagle. He must also give 
evidence that he is reflecting 
the scout spirit, putting into 
daily practice the Scout Oath 
and Law, and cooperating in 
the operation of the troop. 

There will be no rank in 
Scouting higher than Eagle 
Scout. There will, however, 
be awarded in the future to 
qualified Eagle Scouts bronze, 
gold and silver palms for 5, 10 
and 15 additional merit badges. 

The suggestion of developing plans for an 
annual Roll Call in each local council was ap- 
proved in principle, the details to be worked out 
and announced to the field later. Under this 
plan it is intended to afford the Eagle Scout an 
opportunity of not only re-registering as a scout 
each year, but in addition to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Court of Honor and the local scout 
authorities evidence of his cooperation in carry- 
ing on Scouting in the community. 


Eagle Scout Norman Steele 
whose story is told here 


Harmon Foundation Award 
— Eagle Scouts from each Region will 
receive the Harmon Foundation Award each 
year. An Eagle Scout to qualify for this award must have a 
service record of at least one year showing conspicuous service 
denoting character, perseverance, self-sacrifice and leadership. 
The award is a badge of small intrinsic value. The award 
carries with it, however, a scholarship of one hundred dollars 
which, together with accrued interest, will be made available 
to the successful scout on his entry into college or his taking 
up any specialized training or any advanced educational 
work. These scouts, in their Junior College Year, will also 
be qualified to receive loans from the Harmon Student Fund 
Loan Association. 
Recommendations for this award will be made through the 
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dollars is purely a scholarship award and will not go to the 
scout who does not take up college, special training, or an 
advanced educational work at home. In such cases the 
money will revert to this fund. 


Rural Scouting 

LL scouts will be known as “Boy Scouts.” 
+ * Boy Scouting will have two divisions—Troop 
Scouts and Lone Scouts. Rural Scouting 
does not necessarily mean Lone Scouting. 
There will be troops of rural scouts, that 
is, troops made up largely or entirely of 
rural boys who are naturally interested in 
activities somewhat different from city 
scouts. Then, in small-town troops where 
patrol consists of boys who live in the 
country, the scoutmaster may find it 
advisable to organize them as a rural 
patrol doing, generally speaking, some- 
what different work from the towa 
patrols, but uniting with the troop in all 
troop functions. 

The third division of Rural Scouting will be the 
Lone Scout. He is the boy whose situation is such 
that he cannot get together with a sufficient num- 
ber of boys to form a patrol. This Lone Scout 
becomes a member of a tribe or wigwam with his 
nearest Lone Scout neighbors. 

A twelve-year-old or older Lone Scout will be 
eligible for transfer to a scout troop. , 

The Seven Degrees of Lone Scouting are to be 
1evised so as to make them the equivalent of 
Tenderfoot, Second Class and First Class Ranks, 
with a system of transfer of credits. 








Mayor Keene of Boston awarding badges to Eagle Scouts 


At the end of the Seven Degrees a Lone Scout 





will be entitled to take up Merit Badge work and qualify 
for Star, Life and Eagle Rank. He will be eligible to the 
Honor Awards and Veteran Rank. All awards to Lone 
Scouts will be through the nearest Court of Honor or examin- 
ing committee. 

All rural scouts, troop 
as well as Lone Scouts, 
will pay the regular Boy 
Scout registration fee of 
fifty cents for each year. 


Merit Badges 

IVE merit badges 

have been added to 
the list for you to work 
for: Canoeing, Sales- 
manship, Journalism, 
Reptiles and Weather. 
If you are interested and 
wish to qualify for any 
of these, ask your scout- 
master for the require- 
ments. 

Changes in require- 
ments have been made 
in merit badges for 
Safety, Mining, Fores- 
try, Camping, Carpen- 
try, Plumbing, Archery, 





Civics, Conservation, 
Electricity, Painting, 
Pathfinding. 


All the above became 
effective January st, 
1927. 

November 29th to 
December 2nd the Chief 
Scout Executive visited 
Chicago and Toledo, O. The visit to Chicago 
was in connection with the Rotary Boys’ 
Work Conference, where Scouting was repre- 
sented, in addition to himself, by President 
Head, Dr. Fisher, Mr. Wyland and a number 
of regional and local executives. 

During the Conference the Chicago Council 
held an Eagle Scout Court of Honor at the 
Conference hotel. Five hundred scout 
parents were present to see the twenty-eight 
scouts receive their Eagle badges. Twenty-four Life and 
twenty-six Star Scouts also received their badges. Scout 
Commissioner Leroy T. Steward presided. Judge Arnold of 
the Chicago Juvenile Court paid a glowing tribute to’the value 
of Scouting. Mr. W. S. Gazlay and Mr. H. F. O’Connell, 
District chairmen, presented the Star and Life badges; the 





The Sesqui Scout 
Exhibit (Below) 
Region 8 Confer- 
ence Delegates 
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Eagle Scouts of Chicago, Iil. 





honor of awarding the Eagle Badges falling to the Chief Scout 
Executive. It was a treat to meet these fine upstanding fellows 
who had qualified for the highest rank in Scouting. 


At Toledo 


des day spent at Toledo was a busy one, running from a 
meeting at breakfast with members of the Executive Com- 
mittee to a meeting of the Toledo Court of Honor at night. 

I visited the Scout Reservation, looked in at the Scott High 
School, and talked to the crippled children’s school. I was 
particularly glad to do the latter. I found there a troop of 
crippled scouts, real scouts, they were and impressed me 
greatly by their earnestness and enthusiasm for scouting. 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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New in the News 








GI NG in for aviation. Over in England a model aeroplane is 
being presented to every Boy Scout district so as to enable 
them to study aircraft. Our picture shows two scouts getting some 


plane facts. 








THs giant camera, said to be the largest ever 

built, was exhibited in Berlin at a photo- 
graphic exhibition. For some broad smiles that 
our Brownie missed, this camera is just the thing. 


ILLIS A. ROWE, an expert collector of snakes, is here 
shown “‘holding” a 184 black sea-bass which he landed 
with standard tackle. Our guess is he used the outboard motor. 


PRED SANDERS of Detroit, Michigan, with his models of a 


Fifteenth Century Pirate Ship and a rooster which he made "7 
entirely of sugar. You'd have to go some to lick his work. 


OP JOHN WOLLARD, 85 years old, and 

his donkey “Jerusalem,” who has reached 
the ripe age of 40 years, celebrated their respec- 
tive birthdays on the same day at Eppingtown, 
England. 





HE fishing schooner MILDRED ROBINSON 

recently picked up this, white owl which had 

flown 200 miles out from Boston, And they 
call the owl a wise old bird. 





Nas 


THE mother of airplanes at sea. Here is the airplane carrier 

“* Langley” with some of her “brood” on deck. Note how the 
smokestacks fold back from the deck. Our office boy wanted to 
know if this is “a navy-ation ship.” 





HE 
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world’s largest electric locomotive, capable of hauling 


200 car trains, is so big that it has to be made in two sections 
to negotiate curves. The new giant can exert 7,000 horsepower, 
which is quite a pull. 


H E HAS the first and last word on the weather. Captain John 
J. Murphy, meteorologist at Eastport, Maine, is the first 
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HEY learn to use the bow and arrow early. The Denver 

Expedition which has just returned after penetrating the 
heart of darkest Africa, studied the Bushmen of Southwest Africa. 
These people are very primitive and know little except how to 
hunt: In early life boys are taught the use of the bow and become 
very expert in ils use. Here is a bunch of youngsters ready for 
the day’s hunt. 





man to report the approach of easterly storms, and the last man 
to report storms passing to sea. 


FLEET of toboggans starting down the 
Park slide near Montreal, one of the most 
famous slides in Canada... Slide, Kelly, slide! 


February 
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The Golden Letter 


COUT TOM REMINGTON closed the door of the 
office of E. T. Snyder, Attorney-at-law. In his hand 
he still held the letter Mr. Snyder had given him, 
with congratulations. The flexible, deep yellow paper 

almost bent in the boy’s enthusiastic clutch. 

“Yellow as gold,’’ said Tom as he looked at the missive. 
“That’s what it is to me! One chance in four, that I'll get the 
scholarship to Newtonville Academy. Then graduation, a good 
job, and a chance to do something for Mother.” 

With a whistle he hurdled the railing that bordered the office 
entry, and landed on the pavement alongside his waiting 
bicycle. Another leap and he was seated on the wheel, his 
eyes shining, his chest thrown back, his hands fluttering from 
the bars. As he pedaled away, the curtains were pushed back 
from the office window. Three faces appeared, and watched 
the boy with approving eyes. 

“T hope he gets it,’’ said E. T., himself, a rosy, placid old 
lawyer. ‘‘There isn’t a finer lad in Mountaindale. The way 
he has worked after school and on Saturdays to help his 
mother ever since his father died, is enough for me.” 

“Yes,” came from a second member of the trio, Scoutmaster 
Brown, leader of Tom’s troop. ‘“‘I’ve had the lad in my troop 
for four years, and he has never failed to take his part in all the 
work. They say some folks, when they find the piano must be 
lifted, always run to carry the stool. Not so Tom. He misses 
some of the fun because of his Saturday job, but he sees to it 
that he’s on hand to help with the work.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said the third of the group, Dr. Henshaw, princi- 
pal of the Mountaindale High. ‘‘The way he helped fix up 
the town’s game sanctuary was a good turn that merited 
recognition for the scholarship. Building the bird houses was 
areal job. But keeping the snow off the feeding places all last 
winter, in one of Mountaindale’s real winters, was a job that 
meant determination. Then keeping grain in the boxes for the 
birds and suet in the crotches of the trees for the game, and 
apples and nuts under the benches for the rabbits and squirrels 
meant a sacrificé of time and comfort. The boys tell me the 
birds actually got to recognize Tom’s uniform, and used to 
come right up to him and flutter around him. Any boy who 
thinks of hungry feathered beings so faithfully, is going to think 
just as unselfishly of his fellow men when responsibilities of 
citizenship-come to him, or before that, if need for sacrifice 
arises. But, come along, we’ve got to get that train! Don’t 
forget we’re going fishing for four good weeks.” And the three 
old friends stirred around for their bags, coats and rods. 

In the meantime the blithe and agile Tom, 
unconscious that his praises were being sung, 
skimmed along on his bicycle, thinking over 
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to make good for his mother because she had done so much 
for him. He must make good. 

As he glanced up at the sky he was surprised to see a darkness 
spreading over the horizon. It was not going to rain. He 
looked again and noticed to the left a heavy smoke pouring 
upward. Then he saw flames through a grove of trees near by, 
and the breezes brought him the smell of smoke. 

“Tt’s that old frame place, a hundred miles from everybody. 
I don’t know who lives there, but I’ll go down and see if they 
need any help,” said the traveler to himself. Turning into the 
long lane, Scout Tom Remington pedaled his way quickly 
down the driveway and soon reached the stricken home. Such 
a heart-rending sight! The cruel flames were rapidly biting 
into the dry old frame building. Scorched and blackened, the 
center part and wings were already the prey of the fire. 

In the doorway on the porch, Tom could discern a kneeling 
figure. Leaning his bicycle against a tree, the boy rushed to 
the stoop. There he saw a woman, anguish in her face, bend- 
ing over a man who lay unconscious and bleeding in the 
battered entrance. A huge beam, evidently faller from the 
hall ceiling, lay across the- man’s body, pinning him to the 
floor. The woman, with frantic effort, was trying to liberate 
the captive from the charred timber. 


UST as Tom came up, she gave a mighty wrench. The 

treacherous beam yielded. With sore and blackened hands, 
she grasped the man by the shoulders, and started to drag him 
to safety. Suddenly sighting the boy who, breathless from his 
run over the lawn, now stood near her, she cried out, ‘‘Oh, 
a Boy Scout! You'll help us! The children are upstairs, my 
little girl and boy! Their father tried to get them. I'll pull 
him out—won’t you try for the children?” she begged, looking 
at the front entrance from which smoke was pouring. 

Tom took in the situation. There was not a second to lose. 
Minutes meant lives. Pulling his neckerchief over his mouth, 
he made a dash for the hall. He soon reached the stairs. Three 
steps at a time he cleared. Reaching the top, he found a little 
fair-haired girl, petrified with terror and clinging to the banis- 
ter. ‘‘Where’s the other kid?” gasped Tom, already half 
choked with the smoke. The child, too dazed to reply, swayed 
toward her rescuer. Half-blinded, half-suffocated, Tom caught 
her up and fled downstairs into the open air, noticing, however, 
that the flames had already reached the hall and were licking 
their way about the ceiling. 

As Tom emerged from the doomed house, a shrill cry of joy 
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that went to the depths of his heart, came from the horror- 
stricken, waiting mother, who had by this time succeeded in 
resuscitating the man, and was already binding his injuries. 

“The boy, my little boy, second floor,” gasped the mother, 
as she took the tiny girl from Tom, and hugged her to her 
breast. The scout for just a second glanced appraisingly at the 
house. Then as he saw the white face of the helpless father he 
resolutely turned and without a word made again for the 
burning building. 

Once inside, the boy’s heart almost stopped beating. The 
flames were maliciously curling up along the right and left of 
the stairs, forming a gauntlet before which the stoutest heart 
might falter. ‘“Jehosophat,” said Tom aloud. “Can I ever 
make it?” Then a sudden desire to fight filled the boy—as if in 
response to a challenge from a relentless foe. e 

Up the stairs sprang Tom. He cleared one, two, five, ten 
steps. He was at the top! His hand was on the 

Crash! Tom felt the boards go from under his feet. He 
heard a horrible noise. It sounded to him as if the bones of 
a giant skeleton were being broken. He grabbed a beam in 
the ceiling just as the staircase crumbled beneath him. Pulling 
himself to the second floor, he ran to the first open door. The 
room he entered, he could see plainly, was a child’s bedroom. 
The little boy must be here, probably asleep. Tom rushed to 
the bed, pulled down the covers. Nobody there! The room 
was empty! He peered into the clothes-closet. Choking and 
coughing, the boy felt around the space. Only a row of little 
garments awaiting extinction by the flames, responded to his 
touch. The boy turned to the room again. A sob came from 
his throat—not pity for himself, but at the thought of the fate 
which seemed awaiting the helpless, hidden child. ail 

As Tom brushed away the smarting smoke tears that filled 
his eyes, he spied, in a corner of the room, a trunk. It was old- 
fashioned, low, and had a metal top. The boy sprang to it, 
and lifted the lid. There curled into a ball, and petrified with 
fear, was the lost child. He had crawled into the old trunk for 
safety! 

Scout Tom Remington leaned over the terrified youngster. 
“Come on, old man,” he said gently. ‘‘We’re all right,” he 
added grimly, and he leaned over to pick up the lad. 

But Fate had a grudge against the unhappy home. There 
was a sudden grating and wrenching amid the smoke and the 
flames eating around the walls. Tom felt the floor shake, and 
slump under him. He fell backward. He heard the lid snap 
on the trunk, and then there was darkness. 





VVEEN Tom opened his eyes, swollen 
with smoke, he realized he was in 





the incident. 

An eccentric old millionaire, Enos.J. Reade 
of Newtonville, each year gave a scholarship 
toa boy from one of four adjoining towns who = 
had shown himself particularly active in 
a civic or humanitarian project, and who 
gave promise of being an honor student at 
the Academy. Reade required his three 
judges in each town—a business man, thé 
scoutmaster, and the school principal—to 
choose their candidate by ballot. Then Mr. 
Reade had the quartette report to him in 
a group for inspection. He himself made the 
final selection. : 

As to Tom, he was going down the hill 
toward his home, a modest little farmhouse, 
albeit much in need of paint and weighted 
down by a mortgage. Still whistling as he 
drew up to the porch. 

“Mother,”’ he called, ““Mr. Snyder says 
I’m Mountaindale’s candidate. I’m to go 
today to Mr. Reade and meet the other boys. 
Maybe I’ll be chosen.’”’ No answer came. 
Then Tom remembered his mother had gone 
to town to sell their eggs and asparagus. 

“Well, I'll keep it for a surprise,” said 
Tom. “I'll be back from Newtonville maybe 
before Mother gets home.” 

He ran into the kitchen and taking a bit of 
Paper wrote: 

“Mother dear. 
to Newtonville. 





Just gone for a little ride Te 8 
Home for supper. Tom.” \\\\ \ uJ 





HE corn stalks in the fields were nodding 
at Tom as he sped along the country 


road, almost riding over bluebells and daisies TIT 


growing in the narrow path used by cyclists. 
The sky was deep blue. Not a cloud was 
visible. 
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a dark room. He knocked off bits of plaster 
and wood which covered his trembling body. 
He felt about him. The floor was cold and 
damp, in spite of the hot débris about him. 
He was in the cellar. He had fallen down as 
the ceiling caved in. Then where was the 
child? He must still be in the trunk, and it 
must have fallen too. 

The boy crawled among the wreckage. 
Pieces of smoking timber, fierce fiery flames 
darting from many of them, were in his way. 
Beams of light, coming from a lone window, 
and from the holes in the broken ceiling 
guided him on. Suddenly the boy drew back 
in agony. He had placed his whole hand on 
a scorching hot object. The palm must be 
raw, he thought, so great was the pain. 

““My God!” said the boy, peering at the 
object. “It’s the trunk. But upside down.” 

There was not a minute to lose. The raven- 
ous flames had evidently eaten their fill of the 
upper stories. Now they were ready to gorge 
themselves here. Tom could see them on the 
stairs near by. Cold with horror, he for 
a moment looked at the stairs and then at the 
solitary window. He could get out, if he went 
now. He could not die trapped like a rat. 
\\ There was his mother! The scholarship! 
\ Tom put his hand to his breast pocket. Yes, 
it was still there, the yellow letter. 
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/ Ly \\ Room of Jumping Lady And then a great calm came to the tortured 
& LQ B= 778 Lookout boy. His mother would scorn an honor pur- 

M\\ \ NOY | 3- The Dagger chased at a sacrifice of duty. Tom knew his 

—=- MA 4- The Cave of Horrors mother, and her standards! His mind cleared 

: a S- The 5 Nose magically. He knelt by the trunk. Wrap- 
NS \ 6- Echo ping his neckerchief over the injured palm. 


with a mighty push, he thrust the trunk right 
side up. The metal stripped box grated on 
the floor. 





The whole world seemed at peace. Tom 
was happier than ever before in his life. He 
felt that a special chance was being given him 
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This is a map made by the author showing where Giggles and his friends journeyed under- 
ground in that popular mystery which ended last month. A reward was offered for the best 


map of the trip 





““Coming, sonny,” called Scout Tom Rem- 
ington cheerily, as with another valiant effort 
(Continued on page 41) 
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PART IV 


N CLOUDY, blustery weather we 
crossed the fiftieth parallel of lati- 
tude south, beginning the passage 
of the Horn from fifty south in the 
Atlantic to fifty south in the Pacific. 

The everlasting West winds, blowing 
forever around the world, in these high 
latitudes, make this a heartbreaking pas- 
sage for mariners bound to the eastward. 

The experience of the Pampero had 
given us a foretaste of rough weather 
But Mr. MacDonald only sneered, when I 
spoke of its terror. 

“That was only a little kiss, me lad 
Just wait till old Cape Stiff starts puttin’ 
her arms around ye, and then ye'll see the 
real, first-class, copper-bottomed howling 
snorters!”’ 

He told me of ships that were for weeks 
fighting against the great West Wind 
Drift, losing everything that they had 
gained, finding themselves after a month 
or more of battle, not one inch further 
to the eastward than where they started. 

There were cases of captains that had 
gone crazy, or died broken-hearted in the 
midst of this awful testing. 

In a former passage, after six weeks of 
vain effort, the mate was once forced to 
turn tail, and run right around the world, 
in order to steal a march on that grim 
warder of the South. 

The seas had turned from the blue of 
the tropics to gray and black. Snow 
squalls were continually swooping down 
upon us, everything was cold, grim, fore- 
boding. Out of the ragged sky came the 
albatross answering with his weird 
screeching to the penguin’s cry. 

Early one morning, there came a burst 
of sickly sunshine from cloud and storm. 
In that brief peep, the skipper made an 
observation, announcing a few moments 
later: 

“We're off Staten Land. Mister, send 
a lookout onto the main skysail yard.” 

I was standing handy, and the mate 
said: 

** All right, Curtis, up ye go.”’ 

By this time, I was able to race to the 
spidery heights with the nonchalance of a 
true sailor. With a rush for the shrouds I started upward. 
Attaining the skysail mast, I shinnied up and swung myself 
astride the yard, as much at home as though I stood upon the 
quarter. 

From this eerie perch, I descried a faint blue haze on the 
horizon, that finally became a solid streak. 

There was no mistaking this as the dim outline of land, 
‘stretching south and westward. , 
“Land, ho!” I hailed the deck. 

““Where away?” 

“Three points on the lee bow, sir. 

“All right, lay down with you.” 

We raised the land rapidly, and by noon, with a following 
breeze, the bold shores of Staten Land were towering just 
ahead. 
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URING the morning, another clipper peeked over the 
horizon, and with a course converging on our own 
came on at racing speed. 

With his spy-glass, Captain Peabody seemed to be divided 
in interest between a scrutiny of the land, and an equally keen 
scrutiny of the approaching clipper. 

As she came on with piled up canvas, he handed his glass 
to Mr. MacDonald. 

“‘What do you make her out to be, Mister?” 

After a few moment’s searching through the glass, the 
mate replied: 

“That’s the Meteor, sir. Ain’t no mistakin’ her, comin’ 
on like a rampin’ race-horse.”’ 

With the word that our rival, whom we, had not spoken 
since sailing, was closing in upon us, all hands were at once 
upon their toes. 

For the first time in many a day, Dannie Parrott, our 
chanteyman led off with “Whiskey Johnnie, ’’ all hands joining 
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utiny of the Flying Spray 
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In that brief peep 
the skipper made 
an observation; 


in with a will, as 
we swigged away 
at the braces, taut- 
ening every stitch 
of canvas with well 
stretched sheets 
and _halliards. 

The Flying Spray 
was carrying what 
our skipper con- 
sidered a heavy 
press of sail, whole 
topsails, 

and outer jib. But the Meteor, coming up on the opposite tack, 
with the wind a dead muzzler, was actually carrying three 
t’'gallantsails and flying jib. 

Captain Peabody looked at the approaching cloud of canvas 
with amazement. Indeed such cracking on would not have 
been possible but the Meteor had.the run of the sea, abaft the 
beam, while we had it before the beam. 

The two racing clippers were in company for a day, and a 
night, having it out tack and tack, sometimes one and some- 
times the other gaining the advantage. 

On the following morning, with our rival, still in sight, the 
mate exclaimed: 

“You can leave it to the old man to give ’em the slip.” 

““How’ll he do it?” I inquired. 

“Dunno, but he’ll do it. Captain Peabody’s as full o’ 
racin’ tricks as a dog is full o’ fleas.”’ 

Among the rival Yankee skippers there were many ways of 
achieving success. Some invariably made good tracks, others 
prided themselves on their daring navigation, in cutting 
corners, and in dashing through narrow channels, with a 
gambler’s chance. Captain Peabody was of this latter class. 

In an ocean race, ne hated to have a rival in sight, preferring 
to keep such, hull down over the horizon. 

Determined to shake the Meteor, and taking into considera- 
tion the set of the wind and tide, the skipper decided to chance 
a run through the Straits of Le Maire, a desperate chance for 
those bound to the westward. Countless fine ships had left 
their ribs along this ocean graveyard. But, the Flying Spray 
was jracing for the fame of Yankee Clippers, and fast pas- 
sages came only to those who dared. 

As the Flying Spray closed in toward the land, the Meteor 
held her course for the outside passage, gradually fading into 
gray haze. 

By noon, we were off the entrance to the Straits, with every- 


courses, 


A Synopsis will be 
~ F found on page 66 


thing drawing. Our clipper, on her best 
point of sailing; was doing some famous 
traveling. 

Dashing past the rugged headlands of 
Terra del Fuego, we could see plainly the 
opposite shore of Staten Land. 


VERYTHING promised auspiciously, at 
the start. The Old Man was in fine fet- 
tle, walking up and down, snapping his fingers 
at his phenomenal luck. But, like many 
another, he had counted on this tricky 
passage a little too soon. Gradually, his 
exultant look gave way, as the wind, always 
variable here, backed, and began to head us. 
Half-way through the Straits, with the 
wind. unexpectedly ahead, that which was 
most dreaded had occurred. 

We had unwittingly come into a box where 
consummate sailing alone could save us. 
Mr. MacDonald looked worried, while the 
Skipper calmly directed the royals to be 
shaken out. The naked spars of a ship- 
wrecked clipper, piled up on the near shore, 
told of a hungry maw that in like manner was 
gaping to swallow us up. The prospect was 
bitter indeed. Go back we could not. At 
all costs it was a case of winning through, or 
leaving our bones on an iron lee shore. 

Fearing that his vessel would miss stays 
except under most skillful handling, the 
Skipper himself took the wheel. 

As we came around on the starboard 

tack, the Skipper called: 

“We'll have to get more canvas on her. Set the mainstay- 
sail, and flying jib.” 

With the additional sail there was an added jump, and soon 
we were on the opposite shore. Running well in under the 
high rocks, where the swell was easier, she came around in fine 
style, the Captain speaking to her all the time, as coaxingly 
as one might address a thoroughbred. 

There was no doubt about the sympathy between master 
and ship, no doubt that she would do her best in response to 
the hand upon her wheel. 

Coming about in quick succession, we made a series of short 
tacks, where the recent training at the end of the trades told to 
perfection. For once, our packet rats had their best foot 
forward. Every time the yards came round with man-of-war 
precision, Captain, ship, and crew were all alive for finest 
effort. 

With a jutting out cape half a point on the weather-bow, 
Mr. MacDonald advised setting the royals, but the Skipper 
answered: 

“Not yet. Might get dismasted. Snow squalls are coming 
ahead. We'll save the royals for the last extremity.” 

Never had I seen the Flying Spray sailed so hard, she heeled 
over at tines, until I feared the very sticks would be cracked 
out of her. Waiting for something to go, our fingers itched to 
ease the sheets, but still we carried on, for chancing was the 
only safety. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon, we tacked right under the 
headland. It looked as though we could have cleared it, if 
we had kept going. But the Captain was wiser, and stood 
out to escape the bachwash. 

Once more we tacked under the Staten Land shore. This 
time the clipper came about as if she knew what her com- 
mander was expecting of her. 

“Now then, old girl, here’s where you’re going to do it.” 


TANDING back for the last headland, I saw with relief 

that the wind had hauled a little to ow advantage. 

“‘That’s better,” said the Captain. ‘‘We should clear the 
cape by a quarter of a mile. But for fear of leeway, now’s the 
time for the last card. Have the royals ready for setting.” 

At the way in which we were straining already, Mr. Mac- 
Donald could not help expostulating: 

““D’ye think she'll stand it, sir?” 

“Dunno Mister. But if we’re goin’, we might as well die 
crackin’ on, as runnin’ off.” 

The mate at once summoned me and Tug: 

“T want you two lads to cast off the gaskets from the 
royals. Curtis you go up on the main, Wilson on the fore. 
Remember, ye’re takin’ yer lives in yer hands when ye go, but 
it’s our only chance, are you willing to risk it?”’ 

As both of us signified our willingness, he proceeded: 

“‘Get the bunt gasket in such shape that you can let go in an 
instant, at the first signal, which I'll give you by a blast on the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


fog-horn. The minute you hear that horn, let go the gaskets, 
and then git down fast. Are ye ready?” 

““ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“All right then, go ahead.” 

At the word, Tug and I started aloft on our wild race with 
death. In the sudden squalls, I was almost glued against the 
ratlins, while the strap of my sou’wester nigh choked me from 
the fury of the wind. 


UG beat me in the race aloft, and then, just as we started 

to cast loose the gaskets, a snow squall whirled down upon 
us, blotting out everything ina cloud of whiteness. At the same 
instant, dimly, from below, I heard the note of the fog-horn. In 
a sudden panic, I could not succeed in casting all the gaskets 
clear. Seizing my knife, I made a series of frantic rips, setting 
the canvas flapping, and without a second’s delay I swung 
down onto the topgallant-yard, shooting down from there 
to the deck on the backstay. 

When we arrived on deck, the gallants were already mast- 
headed, and sheeted home. I never saw such sailing before or 
since, as the Flying Spray treated us to at that moment. 
Mantled in spray, with cascading seas sweeping her continu- 
ally, she was indeed worthy of her name. 

Such incredible driving seemed more than yards and spars 
would warrant, but:still the clipper carried on. Realizing 
the weakness of the Captain’s heart, I felt more apprehension 
for him, at the moment, than for anything else. 

Ever since the crisis, he had been standing to the wheel, 
bareheaded, without even a top-coat to shield him from the 
biting cold. I could see plainly that he had arrived at the 
state where his own sensations were blotted out. 

With the gallants set, there 

was nothing more that we could 
do, and all hands sought out 
places of protection. Under , 
the lee of the after companion, 
I saw ahead of us, looming out 
of the driving scud, a towering 
black rock, scarred and jagged, 
rising sheer from a fringe of 
thunderous surf. 

Our task was to weather that 
ugly bight, with the tide setting 
us directly onto the rocks. Our 
only hope was speed, to drive 
through, over, or under, but at 
all costs to drive sheer past. 

The Flying Spray fairly 
leaped and quivered as she ate 
into the wind, while in the rolls 
the seas came boiling clean 
across her hatches. 

“Another minute,” mutter- 
ed the mate. ‘‘And we'll be 
clear, or we’ll be done for.” 

There was one chance in a 
hundred that we would claw 
off. The back scend of the 
seas was already falling upon 
our decks in tons. We had 
come into a chaos of boiling 
foam, a cauldron of the furies, 
where everything suddenly was 
blotted out by the roaring, 
smoking seas. 

I had a strange feeling that 
there in that maelstrom our 
clipper was being dragged to 
her doom. It was as though 
the mantle of spray were the 
death cap, let down to blot out 
her last agony. 

We could feel on our faces 
the whirl of the wind as it 
eddied from the face of the 
granite wall. 

In that moment, there stood 
between us and eternity naught 
but a piled-up cloud of canvas, 
holding the wind like sheets of 
iron. If anything gave at that 
crisis, the Flying Spray would 
have added her name to those “posted missing.” 

But against all expectation, her superlative work- 
manship stood the strain, and without parting a rope 
yarn, she drove through foam and thunder to the open 
sea beyond. 

Before I could realize what had happened, the Captain 
was handing over the wheel, calling out the new course, 
as quietly as though he had just come up from dinner. 

After beating through the Straits of Le Maire, it 
looked as though daring were to be rewarded by a 
Tecord passage. Once before, with almost unheard-of 
luck, Captain Peabody had stolen past that grim 
Southern Gateman, but at this season, he was not 
to be found napping. 

For five weeks under short ‘canvas, we battered our 
Way into the teeth of the great West Wind Drift. 
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It was the month of August, screeching, howling, roaring 
Cape Horn winter. Ice and snow and sleet and hail were our 
continual portion. 

After five weeks of agonizing battle, there we were off 
Staten Land again, right back where we had started, our leap 
with death in the Straits, and all the battles since had been 
put to naught, by a succession of gales from the westward, 
which extracted their utmost toll. 

Things were getting serious. We were growing weak from 
sheer exhaustion, while our gallant clipper labored heavily. 
Ships and men cannot endure great gales forever. There is a 
limit to flesh and blood, a limit to spars and canvas. 

The galley had been gutted by boarding seas, and we were 
without hot food for days, our clothes were continually soaked, 
no lashings sufficed to keep out that icy water. Our blankets 
were mildewed and rancid, the place in which we slept was 
continually swept with rushing water. 

Day after day we battered our way unendingly against the 
Westerlies. In twenty-four hours we would make perhaps 
forty miles to windward in the teeth of a dead muzzler, only to 
lose twenty-two hours again every time we wore ship because 
we had run too far to the south or north. 


MY* FIRST impressions of the sea, had fostered in me 
an admiration of brute strength. Here in the test- 


ing of the Horn, I came to realize that brute strength was 
nothing compared to strength of spirit. Pale, wan, slight of 
frame, with a heart that fluttered weakly, there was our in- 
domitable Skipper facing the storm fiend in the eye, and 
beating him at his own game. 

Captain Peabody filled up for me the picture of what a 







































The mate ordered 
them to return to 
the“FlyingSpray” 
but no one moved 
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captain should be. The fame of the Yankee clipper, above 
all else, rested upon such as Calvin Peabody, whose triumph 
was that of spirit over matter. 

To see him engaged in that unending conflict with the 
great West Wind Drift always reminded me of that exhorta- 
tion: 

“Fight the good fight of faith.” 

There were times in the lapses of the gale, when the old 
autocrat would unbend sufficiently to give me some of his 
ideas on the Cape Horn gospel. 

“Carry your canvas as long as you can.” 

“Snatch every lull and slant to drive her, when you’re up 
against the Westerlies.” 

“When there’s nothing but the Fo’cas’le head showing, 
it’s time to heave her to.” 

““Haymakers to the wheel, south of fifty-five, spell ships for 
Davy Jones.” 

“Running with a Cape Horn sea behind, better lay her to, 
too early, than too late.” 

‘“When you’re commanding a ship in these latitudes, trust 
none but yourself. Carry on to the limit, and remember, the 
passage of the Horn belongs only to the bold.” 

Sometimes, in these snatching lectures of the storm, I was 
startled to see how weak and wan the Captain looked. Re- 
membering his secret, I felt a strange misgiving. 

What if sometime in the midst of one of these assaults his 
fluttering heart should fail? . 

What if another should come to his command? 

It made one shudder to think of a crisis without this con- 
summate master on the poop. I tried to drive the thought 
away, but in grim night watches a haunting fear returned. 


N HEADLONG plunging between the 

greybeards, the inner jib broke adrift, 
and went slatting like thunder into the 
wind. The sudden loss of headsail brought 
the wheel out of control, and a heavy sea 
broke over the port bow burying every- 
thing in swirling green. 

As the clipper finally righted herself, 
there came the voice of the mate: 

“Look lively, two o’ ye, and secure that 
jib.” 

Here was a nasty job, that had taken 
more than its toll of human lives, as the jib 
; was the most dangerous of all sails to se- 
\ cure. 
Rip Kelley and I rushed out to obey the 
order. As I laid out on the bowsprit, I 
felt in my bones that some tragedy was 
a impending. 

} Perhaps it was the same feeling that 
caused the mate, to caution us: 

“Watch yerselves!” 

Plunging again and again into the seas, 
sometimes almost buried on our precarious 
perch, we struggled to subdue that man- 
killer of a sail. 

We had just secured the slatting demon, 
when one of the uprising greybeards sud- 
denly unshipped Kelley from the foot-ropes, 
and left him hanging with one hand from 
the jack-stay. 

“Christ, hold me!” 

I bent to give a hand, but 
just at that moment, our bows 
went shooting skyward, as we 
plunged again into the trough, 
everything was completely sub- 
merged, and when we finally 
rose, Kelley was missing. 

Instantly I clambered back 
across the knightheads, shout- 
ing: 

“Man overboard!” 

For a moment he appeared 
on the crest of the wave, 
struggling feebly, calling out 
with a hopeless, mournful cry. 

In answer to that cry, Tug 
Wilson rushed to the stern, 
where he paused to shake off 
boots and oilskins, and then 
with a flying leap he was over 
the side, fighting his way to 
the drowning man with mighty 
strokes. 

Two men in the water. 
Seconds counted. 

Everywhere there was confusion, the mate calling out to 
clear a boat away, while Duggan remonstrated. 

“No use, no boat can get ’em now.” 

Then, out of the jargon of counter orders, there came the 
voice of Captain Peabody: 

““Weather main-brace there . . . Lay the yard back.” 

The yard was swung round as if by magic. Thrusting 
Duggan aside, the Captain himself unlashed the lee boat, at 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Get ‘Em, Mayfield 


By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Richard A. Holberg 


ever, the followers of the schools represented by teams in 
actual play, have always occupied the sections of seats desig- 
nated for their respective schools along the side lines. At 


PART II 


N THE sixteen towns represented by the sixteen sur- 


viving teams, pencils scratched and fountain pens ran 

dry as feverish followers of the hardwood game com- 

pared the season’s record of each opponent and com- 
puted their own five’s chances of going through to the final 
contest for championship honors. And, strangely enough, 
not a town of the surviving sixteen picked any other town 
but itself as the one upon which the glory would fall! Such 
was the spirit and the optimism of the local communities in- 
volved in the last stages of this basketball mania. Looked 
very much as though more than one irresistible force was 
going to meet up with an impenetrable object in the coming 
State finals! The outcome of a meeting such as this appeared 
much too dire to predict. But one thing was certain—every 
able-bodied citizen in these sixteen towns was going to be in 
at the finish, no matter what that finish might be! 

Unprejudiced observers in other parts of the State, whose 
home teams had already been eliminated from play, picked 
Grayling, last year’s champs, to wade through all opposition 
in the upper half of the draw. The Mayfield Giants, due to 
their surprising victory over the Komer Wildcats, were 
seriously considered as finalists in the lower bracket. But it 
seemed as though, on paper at least, the Giants would be 
forced to subdue the strongest fives in order to reach the 
prospective game with Grayling. 

“It’s just our luck,” bemoaned Major Ellerbee, clipping 
viciously at a customer’s head of hair. ‘‘Here Grayling’s all 
set for a romp to the final game and we’re drawn to meet the 
toughest teams outside of Grayling in the State! Pretty soft 
for the champs! They can just coast along while we’re play- 
ing our heads off in every battle. And if we do reach the 
final game, we'll probably be so worn out from winning the 
other three that we'll not have enough left to knock Grayling 
off!” 

The customer fidgeted uneasily in the barber chair. 

“Look out, you’re cutting her too close on the sides. No, 

Major, I think you’re wrong. Any one of those sixteen teams 
is going to be tough enough. When you stop to think that 
they’re what’s left of the seven hundred and nineteen teams 
that started this little “survival of the fittest” campaign, 
you can bet that they aren’t exactly set-ups. Just the same, 
some are bound to be better than others, and I agree when 
you say that Mayfield’s got harder picking than Grayling, 
though I don’t agree that Grayling, because of that, is going 
to have anything like a romp. The team that wins the State 
championship this year is 
sure going to be entitled to 
mI” 
At the State Fair Grounds, 
where the basketball finals 
were to be played, a large 
corps of workmen was busy 
converting one hundred and 
thirty-five thousand feet of 
lumber into bleachers. These 
bleachers were being erected 
in one end of the live-stock 
pavilion, more commonly 
known as the Cow Barn. 
Their seating capacity was 
to be fifteen thousand and 
this number would be none 
too many. At previous 
tournaments the capacity of 
the old Cow Barn had been 
taxed to the utmost and the 
great tournament just draw- 
ing to a close gave promise 
of eclipsing them all. In 
fact, were it not for a policy 
long since employed, accom- 
modations could not have 
been arranged for half the 
crowd in attendance at the 
meet. 

“The State tournament ex- 
tends over two days, Friday 
and Saturday,” explained a 
well-versed Eltonite to a 
Mayfield friend. ‘There are 
six sessions of play, morning, 
afternoon and night of both 
days, but no seats are re- 
served except for the press. 
During each session, how- 


the close of each session these followers willingly give up 
their seats to the followers of the teams who participate 
during the next session. In this way everybody gets a chance 
to follow the team they’re most interested in. Elton had all 
one side of the Coliseum the year we won the championship 
and last season, when we lost to Grayling in the final game, 
we were very much in evidence. But we had to stick close 
to our seats for hours in order to hold ’em. Oh, you Mayfield 
birds are going to learn a few things about watching basket- 
ball games this week! You're going to see a population 
fifteen times bigger than Mayfield under one roof!”’ 

Wednesday night the citizens of Mayfield gathered in their 
Community House to pay tribute to their Giants and give 
them a rousing send-off. The team was to leave early Thurs- 
day for the scene of battle. The ovation accorded Mayfield’s 
favorite sons when they put in appearance left not the slightest 
doubt that the home folks thought their Giants the greatest 
basketball five in the world. They yelled it and they sung 
it. Then they yelled it and sung it some more. 


HE next morning a squad of seventeen expectant youths 

departed for the capitol city in automobiles. Their de- 
parture was quietly effected, for the community had taken 
leave of its heroes through public demonstration. The separa- 
tion would be of short duration, however, as the morrow 
would find most of Mayfield at the Cow Barn to greet her 
Giants at the hour of battle. 

“Fellows, we’re living in the best little town in the country,” 
said Lance, as the team set out. “It’s behind us a hundred 
and ten per cent.! We’ve just got to come back to Mayfield 
with the State championship!”’ 

Not a member of the team gave answer to their captain’s 
fervent declaration, but jaws tightened soberly and eyes grew 
moist. This journey to the State capitol might be fraught 
with thrills but it was certainly going to be no lark. The 
task cut out for the team would demand a strict attention to 
business! 

Arriving at the Claypool Hotel about noon, Lance quickly 
piloted the squad up to the rooms which had been reserved. 
Hardly had the boys been given time to get washed up 
and refteshed from their seventy-mile jaunt, than the 
house phone Tang and Lance, answering, reported joy- 
fully: ““‘What do you know about this, gang? It’s Dazzy 
Veach! He’s coming right up!” 

Exclamations of surprise and plea- 
sure greeted this news. Every May- 
field fellow who had played against 
Elton when Dazzy had been in the 
line-up, had the highest regard for 
Lance’s great rival, both as a player 


‘Great work!” complimented Doc Brady, 
as the boys came into the dressing-room 


~ 


“Well, here you are in the capitol city and I’m darn glad to 
see you! Hello, Lance! Put her there!” 

The former rivals shook hands with such cordiality that 
they all but embraced each other. Dazzy’s face was beaming. 

““Say, I’ve followed every game you've played this year,” 
he continued. ‘‘Didn’t depend on the Elton paper for the 
news either. I subscribed to your Mayfield Tribune!” 

“‘That so?” 

‘Boy, you sure are for us!” 

“You bet I’m for you! Isn’t Mayfield in Jennings County? 
We’re not hogs in Elton. It’s your turn to prove to the State 
that our county turns out the best basketball team. We 
didn’t quite do it last year . . . but it looks tome. . .” 

“Grayling never would have won if you hadn’t been in- 
jured and forced out of the game,”’ broke in Lance, loyally. 
‘Elton was leading by five points when you . . .” 

Dazzy held up a restraining hand. 

“‘Please spare the flowers. I’m dead broke. Besides, no 
games are won, either before or afterward, on ‘ifs,’ and let 
me tell you something else—that fellow Simmons is the 
toughest center I ever played against!”’ 

Dazzy grinned as he noticed Mayfield team members steal- 
ing questioning looks at Lance. 

‘“‘T know what you guys are thinking,” he surmised. ‘ And 
I didn’t make that statement with the idea of underrating 
my friendly rival here,” patting Lance on the shoulder. ‘‘ But 
Simmons was tough just because he was so tremendously tall. 
Remember, I haven’t said he was a better player than Lance, 
and I’m not even admitting that he’s a better player than I 
am, but his natural height gave him an advantage that I just 
couldn’t overcome. He had the tip-off practically every time 
he wanted it. If I had to play him again I'd do it on stilts!” 

“You think Grayling’ll go through to the finals this year?” 
queried Lance, placing reliance upon Dazzy’s greater experi- 
ence in tournament play. 

““Don’t see how they can be stopped!”’ snapped the former 
Elton center, who had been chosen on the All-State team the 
year Elton took the championship. “It’s you fellows who 
have the tough picking. The Rappanee game to-morrow night 
should be fairly easy. After that, every customer you take 
on is bound to be plenty hard. You'll play either Kirkman 
or Scott High in the second game Saturday morning at 
eleven-thirty. They’ve both been rated in the State’s Big Ten 
this season. Then, providing you get past this contest you’re 
due to take on Central of Cadillac at three-thirty in the after- 
noon. Look out for that bunch! Barring an unusual upset 
they’ll reach the semi-finals sure. Mayfield’s the only real 
unknown quantity in the sixteen. I’ve heard a lot of talk 
about you fellows since you bumped off the Wildcats. If it 
wasn’t for the fact that you’re drawn against the strongest 
surviving teams the dopesters 
might be willing to concede you 
a chance at the title . . . but 
they can’t see any team coming 
through four battles as stiff as 
you'll have to face. Did you 
read what the Landing News 
said this morning? ‘We pick the 
Giants to meet Central of Cadil- 
lac in the semi-finals, with 
Central to win by seven points. 
Central’s never been lower than 
fourth place in the Big Ten rating 
all season and should put up 4 
good fight against the Grayling 
Champs in the final, but it is 
our guess that their best won't 
be good enough and that Gray- 
ling is set to repeat.’”’ 






AZZY folded up the paper, 

which he had with him, and 
awaited the reaction of his 
listeners. 

“Huh!” snorted backguard 
Jones, ‘I’m glad they’re nol 
picking us to win! Let the 
favorites try to live up to what's 
expected of ’em. Weill just sail 
along, doing our stuff, while the 
others worry about producing 
according to the figures!” 
Dazzy laughed. 

“You’re dead right. That’s 
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lenged left forward Hines. 





FOR ALL BOYS - 


just the point I was going to make. 
against you but here’s one dopester who picks you to win, 


The figures may be 


and it’s not for sentimental reasons either. You hold the 
psychological advantage in being the unknown quantity. 
[ll never forget the first time our Elton team met you. 
Your Dark Horse stunt and the way you crashed through 
the county opposition did a lot to get our goats. We didn’t 
take you seriously until you were right on top of us and then, 
not knowing just what to expect, we were over-anxious. I 
yas talking with a Grayling fellow about an hour ago. Right 
now Grayling would lots rather 
meet you in the finals than 
Central Cadillac, but after 
they see you play they’re apt 
to change their minds. They’ve 
decided that the game you 
played against Komer was a 
freak !”” 
“We'll 


? 


show ’em!” chal- 
“That’s the spirit!” com- 
mended Dazzy. ‘‘ Well, bunch, 
I've got to be getting back. 
Got a class at three. But I'll 
be in the Mayfield section to- 
morrow night, yelling my head 
I’m wishing you 
S’long!”’ 


’ 


oft for you. 
world’s of luck! 
“Bye, Dazzy!’ 
“Drop in again. We're al- 
ways glad to see you!” 
After Dazzy had gone, Lance 
turned to his team-mates. 
“Isn’t Dazzy a prince?” 
he exclaimed, admiringly, “I'll 
bet he makes the State College 
five his first year out!” 
“Hands down!’ assented 
Jones. “‘Isn’t he from Jennings 
county?” 


pera morning the entire 
state awoke to a tingling 
sensation and thoughts center- 
ing about a certain building 
which possessed an inelegant 
name. The lowly Cow Barn, 
today and tomorrow, was des- 
tined to outrank the stately 
State House. Within its con- 
fines a hundred thousand hope- 
ful hearts would flutter and 
pound as frenzied youths raced up and down a hardwood 
floor, contesting furiously against one another for the greatest 
honor in basketballdom. Every hour of the two days an 
ever-changing tide of spectators would seethe in and out of 
the building. As fast as teams were eliminated, a percentage of 
followers, directly interested, would drop out. But this out- 
flow would be made up by the inflow of additional rooters for 
the teams surviving the opening encounter. And so it would 
keep on, up to the game for the championship—a constant 
pouring in of hilarity and a constant pouring out of disap- 
pointment. The State Fair Grounds would take on a carnival 
atmosphere with theatrical-looking men selling souvenirs, hot 
dog venders barking their trade, boys asking for passes into 
the games, parking spaces being sold at a premium and the 
roar of the thousands under the Cow Barn roof being audible 
a mile away. 

Editor Houston, of the Mayfield Tribune, came out on this 
auspicious Friday morning with an editorial set in ten-point 
black faced type, which set the town of Mayfield on fire with 
enthusiasm and pride. It read: : 


GET ’EM GIANTS! 


“Get ’em Giants!” 

Jennings County is with you 50,000 strong. No team in 
the state has made a better or cleaner record than the Giants. 

They have not only startled the state, their record has 
done more to advertise this town than anything which has 
been achieved for a long time. Best of all, it has been squarely 
and honorably done. The Giants have always been gentle- 
men. Victory has meant much but the honor of the school 
has meant more. 

The Mayfield Tribune sincerely believes the Giants will 
win the state. But win or lose, this paper believes the Giants 
will make a reputation for their town, their county and their 
school, because of fine conduct on and off the floor. 

The county has but a single thought today and tomorrow. 

That thought is— 

“Yea, Giants, we’re going through!” 

On to the state! 


There were some who said that Editor Houston was in- 
spired when he wrote that editorial. But all agreed that the 
editor’s typewriter had caught the spirit of the entire com- 
munity and expressed it in the warmest kind of print. “Yea, 
Giants, we’re going through!” Hundreds of hearts echoed this 
refrain, constituting a great invisible force -which one could 
almost feel, urging the boys on to victory. On to the State! 

At the hotel in the state capitol, floorguard Modlin having 


1927 


The Giants brought joy to their followers by le 


‘come in with a copy of the home paper procured from the 


lobby news stand, the Mayfield team read the glowing words 
of tribute silently. And each team member repeated reso- 
lutely to himself, ‘‘We’re going through!” 

Lance led his warriors to the Cow Barn that they might 
watth the other fives in action, and also get accustomed to 
the atmosphere of the place. The players, clad in Blue and 


White sweaters, were quickly recognized as they trooped up 
the sidewalk to the main entrance, and the stream of fans 
paused to give the boys the ‘once-over.’ 
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“Hey, Giants!’’ several called, good-naturedly. 

“So you’re going through, are you?” taunted a Grayling 
rooter, pointing at a Mayfield automobile parked nearby, 
which carried this declaration on its windshield. The Giants 
grinned but tactfully refrained from making rejoinder. 

Inside the huge building, the Mayfieldites gasped their 
astonishment. The Cow Barn was so immense that the 
basketball arena had been tucked away in one end of it. The 
floor of the building was concrete and two rows of iron pillars 
supported the roof. A large refreshment stand had been 
erected in the center of the structure with other stands along 
the side. Sandwiches were heaped high in anticipation of 
the great demand which was sure to come as many people 
would not leave the building all day. 

“Room for all the cows in the state in here!” observed 
backguard Jones, staring about. 

““No bull about that!” seconded right forward Lawton. 

“Oh, let me crown that bird!” begged substitute forward 
Pierce. 


HE fellows were in a jovial, carefree mood, which attitude 

pleased Lance. As they entered the bleachers the first 
morning contest was just drawing to a close. And the crowd 
was in an uproar at the thrilling finish provided by the Logan 
team which had rallied to take the lead from Lathrop after 
trailing most of the game. The gun popped giving Logan 
the victory by a 33 to 29 score, and the first contest of the 
Fifteenth Annual State Tournament was history! 

A mighty cheer burst out as Grayling, last year’s champs, 
raced on the floor for a few minutes’ practice before engaging 
Hartsville, its first opponent. Grayling fans, presenting a 
solid wall on the south side of the Coliseum, arose en masse 
to cheer their champions to a screaming echo. They then un- 
furled the championship banner, a huge affair which had to be 
supported by many hands. The thousands in the bleachers 
joined in the ovation and the Grayling players responded by 
popping the ball through the iron hoop for basket after 
basket. 

“Say, they’re a éeam!”’ exclaimed Doc Brady, who had 
spotted the Giants and come over to join them. “Look at 
Simmons, that human skyscraper, will you? See him trot up 
and lay the ball in.the basket? He almost has to stoop over 
to put it in! No wonder Grayling’s so hard to beat with 
that string bean at center! Think you can outjump him, 
Lance?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Lance, studying Simmons’s 
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movements carefully. ‘‘Six feet, seven inches! He’s taller 
than Indiana corn!” 

“Maybe we can break him in two in the middle,” suggested 
backguard Jones, optimistically. 

“Or climb his stalk,’’ added left forward Hines. 

“We'll see what Mr. Woolworth does in an actual game,” 
said Lance, reservedly. ‘‘ Though I’ll warrant he’s plenty hot 
if Dazzy says so!” 

The Giants did not have long to wait. The referees con- 
ferred, the whistle blew, the members of each team trotted 
to their places, a riot of sound 
broke loose and the ball tossed 
up at center. Simmons did not 
even leave his feet. He 
merely reached up his hand 
and tapped the ball to his left 
forward who went whizzing by. 
The left forward passed to the 
right and Simmons, sauntering 
shiftlessly down the center of 
the floor, took a lightning 
pass, head high, and tipped it 
through the hoop. Simple 
enough when one saw it done. 
One, two, three—and in! 

‘““Whew!”’ gasped Jones, 
scratching his head, ‘‘I can see 
right now he’s death on close- 
up shots. And if we have to 
stack up against him, I’m go- 
ing to be needing a portable 
step ladder!” 

The play was repeated on 
the next tip-off, except that— 
this time—instead of shooting, 
Simmons passed back to the 
left forward who tallied. 

“Easy, just like that!” said 
Lawton, snapping his fingers. 


HE Grayling Champs made 

a run-away game of it and 
led -at half-time, 30 to 14. 
They loafed through the last 
half but continued to pile up 
the score, ending the game with 
a 50 to 24 count. Simmons 
was taken out early in the 
second half and the game im- 
mediately grew closer but other 
substitutes, coming in to save 
.Grayling regulars, made it 
difficult to judge how much difference Simmons’s absence 
from the line-up actually caused. 

“‘Simmons is the big gun all right!”’ decided Lance. “‘Gray- 
ling has a well-balanced team without him, but with him, 
well, I can understand now why critics are picking Grayling 
to repeat. Grayling figures on getting possession of the ball 
and retaining it most of the game, and no team yet has 
been able to defeat another when the other team has the 
ball.” 

“No truer words was ever spoke!” rejoined Lawton, un- 
grammatically. ‘‘And that’s where we’ve had the breaks this 
season. We’ve had a center who’s been able to control the 
tip-off. But what can any average-sized mortal do against 
a gink who could lean his elbows on a second-story window?” 

There was no upsetting of the proverbial dope bucket in 
the games played duriag the morning and afternoon sessions 
except that Newton gave Central of Cadillac a much closer 
argument than had been calculated. Central triumphed, 
35 to 29, but looked battle-scarred at the finish. 

Two games were scheduled for the night session. Kirkman 
and Scott High were to meet in the first contest at seven-thirty 
and, an hour later, the little school of Rappanee was to 
tangle with another small school in Mayfield. But the name 
Giants made the contest sound uneven. And it sounded 
more uneven when a well organized cheering section from 
Mayfield greeted their team in its first appearance on the 
specially constructed hardwood floor, with an ear-destroying 
yell. The rooters then took up a cry originated for the 
occasion which brought applause from the crowd of impartial 
spectators. 


? 


Yea, Giants, Yeal 
Rap Rap-paneel 
Rap Rap-panee! 
Rap ’em good! 

And Mayfield did! The Giants rapped ’em to the tune of 
49 to 26, almost as overwhelming a score as the Grayling 
Champs had totaled in downing Hartsville! 

“Great work!” complimented Doc Brady, as the boys 
came trailing into the dressing room following the game. 
“You're going through! We'll have most of Jennings county 
here tomorrow!” 

Jerry Evans, Major Ellerbee, and Mr. Sparks—Lance 
Sparks’s father, were other grown-up boys who couldn’t wait 
until Saturday to follow the fortunes of their team and who 
crowded in now to extend their congratulations. But Lance 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Perils of an Engineer 


By George C. Henderson 


HIRTY-FIVE, forty-five, fifty miles 

an hour! The speed gauge on the 

locomotive climbed steadily upward 

as the steel monster hurtled over the 
level plains of the Livermore valley. 

The young hoghead at the throttle squinted out 
from under the brim of his black cap at the sum- 
mit of the placid Pleasanton hills, lowered his 
gaze anxiously to the break in the contour which 
marked the railroad cut, and then applied his air 
brakes. 

““What’s up, Art?” queried the fireman, whose 
gray hairs did not stand for seniority in service. 

With the train moving forward slowly under 
control, Arthur Payne raised his hand and 
pointed at the green-swarded mountains. 

‘See that smoke?” he demanded. ‘“‘That’s an 
engine coming. Somebody’s slipped up.” 

The fireman regarded the cause of the dis- 
turbance for several minutes and then he laughed. 

























““Why you're crazy,” he commented. ‘That 
smoke might be from 
a brush fire or a 
chimney.” 

These sentiments 
were seconded by 
the elderly conduc- 
tor who patronizing- 
ly advised the young 
engineer that he (the 
conductor) was in 
charge of the train 
and instructed him 
to proceed at the 
usual speed. 

“That’s not a 
brush fire and it’s not 


chimney smoke,” 
said Payne, stub- 
bornly. “See how 


black it is, and how 
it goes up in rings. 
Smoke only does 
that when puffed out 
of an engine.” 

Ignoring the 
threats of the con- 
ductor that he would be handed a bunch of brownies (demerits) 
for showing the yellow streak, Payne slowed the train down toa 
crawl as they entered the cut. 

Then suddenly as they came around a curve the conductor 
let out a yell and the fireman prepared to jump. Racing down 
the draw toward them, at top speed, were two switch engines, 
not a thousand yards away. 

Payne stopped the train with a jerk that flattened out the 
conductor on the floor of the cab. Then he reversed her with 
another jerk that lifted him to his feet again. It was a thrill- 
ing moment for the engineer then as his whole being cried out 
to the steaming iron beast to back up, while his gaze was held 
fascinated by the snorting, brake-screeching carrier of death 
which bore down upon him. Three hundred feet separated 
them. Could they stop the engine in that distance? Two 
hundred feet and the switch engine slid closer with locked 


wheels tearing sparks 
from the rails. One 
hundred feet! And 
Payne saw the fireman 
prepare to jump. 

Then the big Mogul 
loomed directly before him and he closed his eyes. Death 
was at hand. But death did not come. And when he opened 
his eyes again, he saw the switch engine standing still, with 
the distance between them gradually widening as his own 
train backed with accelerated speed. 

Art Payne didn’t get any brownies for that job! 

A daredevil, fearless, reckless knight of the road is the rail- 
road engineer, you say? The call of the rails is in his veins 
and he just longs to get out into the rain and sleet and hurtle 
madly into the sightless night, not knowing when he will 
crash into an open switch or drop through a broken bridge. 
Maybe you think so. 





UT if you had lived through thirty-six years of it with 
Art Payne, veteran Espee hoghead of Oakland (Cal.), you 
would understand why, instead of the daredevil, you find in 


(Above) The Rotary Snow plow now clears the way. 
(Right) Engineers dread an open switch. (Left) Art 
Payne (right) and his fireman 


him now a very mild-looking business man, big, profes- 
sional appearing, with the ponderous, kindly face of one 
whose judgment is always in control of his emotions. 

Freezing in the snowbound Sierra Nevadas, burning up 
with the steam from the big superheated engines in con- 
crete tunnels, driving into the fog at fifty miles an hour 
with death grinning from the cowcatcher, eyes fixed on the 
gleaming rails, ears peeled to hear the warning crack of a 
torpedo, does not make daredevils of men at fifty. It 
teaches them the futility of human strife. 

After which you will be surprised when I tell you that an 
old horned owl was the cause of Art Payne’s closest call. 
A certain section of the country through which Payne 
runs on his limited train, is infested with owls. Another 
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section is alive with crows. 
Why this is true, no one 
knows. 

Payne was pushing his 
engine to fifty-five miles an 
hour to make up for lost 
time when suddenly there was a smashing of glass and he was 
stunned by a terrific, but glancing blow on the side of the face. 
Everything turned black. He could feel a numbness coming 
over his body and a cold sweat on his forehead. Then he 
slowly returned to consciousness. 

There sitting on the deck looking up at him with big green 
eyes, and fluffing up its feathers and wings combatively, was an 
enormous horned owl. The owl had shot through the window, 
hit him on the side of the head and had fallen to the floor. 
If the live missile had struck him squarely, it might have killed 
him. 

Even a throbbing head does not destroy the waggishness of 
a railroad engineer. Art picked up the owl and threw it at the 
busy fireman. As the owl fluttered and fought, the fireman 
let out a yell and backed away. Mr. Owl took refuge in a 
corner at the fireman’s feet. 

When the train was on the ferry ready to cross a neck of the 
bay, Payne went down to the mate’s cabin on the boat and hid 
the owl in his lunch box. What happened at the mate’s home 
when his wite opened up that box is not recorded. 

Superstition, hunches and premonitions play a large part 

. (Concluded on page 46) 


Courage at Pop-shot 








T HAD been a year of unusua! events—a_ veritable 
epidemic of mysterious happenings—at the foothill 
ranch of the Winchesters. And while they realized 
that behind this petty persecution was a strong, 
guiding hand and a keen mind bent on driving them from 
Winchester Acres, it was not until the dry heat of the Cali- 
fornia summer had given way to colder nights and a hint 
of fall rains that their suspicions suddenly took definite 
form. 
It was Jim Winchester 
feet of legs and wiry body—who made the discovery. 





seventeen, measuring almost six 
Early 


one morning he was cantering, on Dynamite, across the 


By A. M. Holaday 
Illustrated by J. Rozen 


adjoining ranch to round up the strays from the Winchester 
herds, when suddenly he came upon the warm dead body of 
Laddie, his collie and the pride of his heart. And into the 
boy’s mind, dazed with grief, there came full-fledged the solu- 
tion of the mysteries that had baffled them all. 

“‘Williams—manager of Double-O!” Jim raged. “It’s 
just another chance to strike us where it hurts. If I find that 
he’s at the bottom of all this, I’ll make it so hot for Williams 
the valley won’t hold him!” he vowed with all the confidence 
of youth. 

And very soon came the opportunity. 

“Another bunch o’ yearlin’s gone, Jim,” his father reported 








at noon one day. “I’ve fairly combed the valley. Might ’a’ 
been mountain lions, but the ground’s too dry to track ’em. 
They must be gettin’ mighty hungry since the cattlemen have 
been takin’ turns at watchin’ the herds at night.” 

‘Williams’ crowd was on guard last night,” Jim reminded, 
his face darkening. ‘“‘We’ll look fog a two-legged thief. 
Remember he was on patrol the night when Laddie——” 

The older man nodded understandingly. He could look 
back now and see, in each instance, suspicion pointing to 
Williams. But—where was the proof? He well knew that the 
hill country back from the open range was wild enough to 
afford temporary shelter for stolen cattle until they could 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


be disposed of quietly. A pocket-well-hidden, need only con- 
tain a spring and a narrow opening to make of it a walled 
fortress. 

‘Try and make Pop-shot before dark, Jim,” he urged. ‘*The 
forest ranger will be glad to have you overnight. Get Dyna- 
mite from the corral; I’ll saddle Dusty for Richard.’ 

“Richard!” In Jim’s opinion, the greenest product of the 
ranch that summer had not sprung from the soil, though 
it bore the name of a well-known vegetable. It was a city 
visitor, his cousin, Richard Bean, who would have carried 
out the illusion completely had he been christened “‘ String.” 
“Why, father, Richard would have to be tied to the pony! 
And he’s scared to death of a gun!” 

“What chance has a city boy to know wild horses and guns? 
When the test comes, he may surprise you. Richard will be 
good company for you.” 

“Company!” A single word, but compressed into it was 
the accumulated exasperation of weeks, during which Jim 





had r« garded the spindly, timid ‘vegetable’ as a pest merely 
to be endured—like a summer siege of grasshoppers, or black 
gnat Having sprung from a race of pioneer woodsmen, 


Jim Winchester had little sympathy for such blissful ignorance 
of practical things. 


B' l his father only smiled as he saddled the little cow-pony 
and packed a hastily assembled lunch into a leather 
bag. which he tied behind the saddle. 

‘Here, Richard,’”’ he said kindly, “‘take my buckskin 
hunting coat, for it gets cold at night up around the swamp. 
You might get Jim to tell you how I got the buckskin for this 
coat; and how Pop-shot Swamp got its name.”” Inwardly he 
was squirming with laughter, for he had a keen sense of 
humor—and an excellent memory, at times. 

Jim reddened defensively. “‘Shucks! that was two years ago. 
Can’t you ever forget anything?” 


He sprang into the saddle and without a_ backward 
glance galloped away on his thoroughbred Dynamite. 


Jim was entirely at home in the saddle, and suitably attired 
for the rough trip in heavy shirt, sombrero and chaps to 
protect his legs from the buck-brush. 
But for all the notice he took of the boy 
following, Richard might have been a 
dwarf juniper. 

While Richard knew nothing of guns, 
and but little more of horses, he had a 
great respect for them; and now his thin 
knees trembled visibly as they clung to 
the pony that scrambled expertly up the 
steep hill-trail. His uncle’s buckskin 
coat hung limply from his thin shoulders 
and flapped at the bottom with the 
pony’s stride. A _ stiff-brimmed white 
straw hat completed the incongruous 
picture. Richard was growing more 
nervous at every step. He wished he 
hadn’t come. He sighed in envy of 
Jim’s courage and resourcefulness, his 
knowledge of woodcraft. 

Ahead, Jim had taken a short-cut 
through a patch of thorny buck-brush, 
when abruptly his long arm shot out 
toward a low bush. 

“Hair!” he muttered. “Alive and 
walking—that proves no wild beast killed 
the yearlings. It was a_ two-legged 
thief.”’ 

“You act like you’re sorry the calves 
are alive,’’ Richard remarked dryly as he 
rode up alongside. 

Jim frowned deeply; then a slow grin 
widened his mouth. ‘We're likely to 
meet a bear or a mountain lion up near 
Pop-shot Swamp, so if you want to turn 
back, now’s your chance. You don’t 
have to go, you know.” 

Richard’s jaw dropped limply. He 
shook his head. Not for the world would 
he attempt that return trip through the 
winding canyon alone! 

Jim moved on, his gun swung across 
the saddle in front of him. He carried 
the old single-shot rifle always in the 
hills. It gave him a sense of security, 
though it was a constant reminder of the 
embarrassing incident referred to by his 
father. For, after bragging of his marks- 
manship to the forest ranger, he had 
missed a buck three shots in succession; 
and the ranger, in derision, always re; 
ferred to the place as ‘‘ Pop-shot Swamp.” 
a pop-shot meaning a quick, sure shot. 
Jim’s father had brought down the big 
buck and fashioned the hide, soft and 
very strong, into the hunting coat 
which Richard now wore. 

It was by this time late afternoon, and 
Jim’s attempts to discover the hoofprints 
of the yearlings in the dry, rocky soil 
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had failed. The wooded lower hills had given way to barren 
ridges, and squat brush, and dwarf junipers, when abruptly 
the trail branched, like a huge letter ““Y.’’ Jim had not 
followed this trail for two years, but now he would not admit 
that he was lost in the hills. Dismounting, he threw the rein 
down over Dynamite’s head to discourage straying. And soon 
the discovery of small, round hoofprints in the moist earth near 
a spring on the right-hand branch decided him. Then he 
thrilled at sight of a single heel-track, and the later imprint 
of huge paws. 

A trained woodsman, Jim Winchester could read the trail 
as others would read a book. Williams driving the strays to 
some safe retreat; a mountain lion—another slinking robber— 
following hungrily. The boy’s eyes glowed with definite pur- 
pose. But first they must eat. 

“Here, Richard,” he ordered, ‘“‘lead the horses to water 
at the spring, while I unpack the leather bag. Don’t be afraid; 
they won’t eat you.” His tone was one of mild contempt. 

After unpacking the sandwiches, Jim stood leaning on 
his rifle and gazing at the back trail and wondering how any one 
could force stubborn yearlings up that narrow, crooked way, 
when, without warning, his feet were knocked from under 
him, and he was rolled over and over down the slope. His 
rifle flew from his hands, and with dismay he heard it clatter 
as it toppled over the edge of the trail, down into the deep 
gorge. There was a dull buzzing in his ears; sharp prickles, 
like red-hot needles. in his neck. 


AS JIM brought up suddenly against a dwarf juniper, eyes 
and mouth choked with dust, another sprawling figure 
arose beside him, gasping for breath. 

‘‘Are they hornets, Jim? Dusty stepped on their nest— 
then bolted. I hung to the bridle rein and must have 
bowled you over,” Richard explained excitedly. ‘“‘The 
hornets must have followed the horses, for I don’t see any 
more ” 

“Hornets don’t have to be seen,’ Jim retorted crisply. 
‘Their stings never poison me, but your head will look like a 
bucket before night.” 





A blood-curdling snari—a flare of fire—a dull thud as a dangling figure fell 
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a feeble grin. “If the horses have gone 
; 


to walk on up to the ranger’s cabin, 


Richard gave 
home, we'll have 
won't we.”’ 

It wasn’t the words, but the tone, that aroused Jim’s sus 
picions. His lean, tanned face darkened. ‘“‘So that’s it, eh? 
Stranded miles from home, lunch ruined, night coming on, a 
mountain lion not far ahead and no way to protect ourselves. 
What a coward’s trick to make the horses bolt, just because 
you're afraid to ride any further!”’ 

“Oh, Jim! I didn’t—honest! Surely we can find the 
gun!"” The younger boy was almost tearful in his fright at 
the thought of meeting a mountain lion. Something was the 
matter with his face, too. His cheeks felt round—and strange 
ly stiff 

Jim was forced to believe him, but the gun was not to be 
found, and no amount of whistling would induce the frightened 
runaways to return. The sun went down, and Jim felt a sharp 
tinge of worry. The loss of the gun had greatly altered the 
situation. Whatever he did about following the 
to be done at once, as they would not be ke 
hiding place; but Jim was not foolhardy. 
follow the trail of a rustler in broad day] vith a gun in 
his hands, but quite another to be himself trailed at night 
by the tawny form of a “sneak-cat” and no weapon to de- 
fend himself. 

His woodsman’s sense of direction told Jim that the ranger’s 











calves ought 








»t long in their 


was one thing to 











cabin was toward the left, and they must m 
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So, abandoning the trail of the calves, he g into the left 
fork of the trail, stopping first to plaster Richard’s face with 
cooling mud at the spring. The boy’s pluck had attracted his 
notice. 

‘Keep close behind me, Dick,” Jim cautioned, dropping for 
the first time the formal, “Richard.” Their common danger 
had drawn them closer together. 

The sharp chill that comes over the mountains at sunset 
hastened Jim’s steps. But with the dusk he seemed to sense a 
close presence. He could disinguish no movement in the 
gray shadows, but with the instinct of the woodsman he could 
feel it in the creeping of his skin. The mountain lion! Oh, 
for a gun—any weapon! Their trail was 
fresh—was the sneak-cat following them? 

Jim shot a swift glance behind. Noth- 
ing there but Richard tramping stolidly 
along the trail, one eye rapidly closing, 
his mud-streaked face fast losing all 
semblance of being human. But Jim 
felt no desire to laugh. Instead he felt 
the protective instinct of the strong for 
the weak. 

‘““We’re almost there,” Jim encouraged, 
though not at all sure of it. But, as if to 
reward his faith, a little clearing rose up 
before them edging the cypress swamp; 
and never was a sight more welcome than 
the ranger’s shack. After a good supper 
and bed they’d take up the trail of the 
calves again, Jim reasoned. 


UT the weather-worn little shack was 

as silent as the shadows. Puzzled, Jim 
searched the place, and called aloud, 
finally noticing the Dutch oven, still warm 
over the glowing coals just outside the 
door. 

“‘ Beans!” he exclaimed with keen satis- 
faction. ‘‘Done to a turn, too! The 
ranger can’t be far away.” 

Once inside the cabin, Jim’s former 
fears seemed to him absurd. Knowing thee 
forest ranger’s hospitable nature, he felt 
free to build a fire and take down cups 
and plates from the shelf. Everything 
was as he had remembered it: the hacked 
threshold, the rude table nailed to the 
wall and supporting a seat at either end, 
the bed, made of boughs lashed to the 
corner posts, even the familiar smoked 
meat dangling from overhead. 

Jim was very hungry, but he found 
nothing but a few biscuits in the cup- 
board. He held the lamp high, and his 
mouth watered at sight of a piece of fresh 
venison hanging from a rafter. Beans 
and fried steak! 

“Dick tell the cook how you like your 
venison steaks—rare or well-done,” he 
bantered gaily. 

But somehow Richard wasn’t hungry. 
Thanks to the hornet stings, his features 
now were recognizable mainly by their 
location. His eyes had become mere 
slits, his lips puffed out like two sausages 
clinging together. The mountain lion 
had not been mentioned, but Richard’s 
imagination had filled the swamp with 
mountain lions. 

“ Jim—wh—what’s that? Up there in 

(Concluded on page 46) 





HIS is the month of February, the 
Washington and Lincoln moon on the 
Scout calendar. February should be 
the proudest month in the American 
calendar. It can walk among the other eleven 
months with its chest thrust out, its thumbs in its 
vest armholes, and its hat cocked on one side of its 
head, for no other month can boast of the birthdays 
of two such remarkable Americans; men who are 
great beyond the ordinary limits of greatness; men 
who are great not only for their achievements but 
also because of their splendid personal characters. 
The names of Washington and Lincoln will live 
when most other American heroes are forgotten and 
yet there are some small weazen souls who try to 
pull these great figures from their pedestals: Here 
is a good time to point out to you boys something 
to be remembered all your lives‘long, and that is 








that a mean small soul cannot 
understand the big broad one, can- 
not understand why people take 
their hats off to such greatness of 
mind and heart. It irritates them, 
makes them peevish, they want to 
call attention to themselves, and 
lacking the qualities which make 
the other men distinguished* they 
try to attract attention to them- 
selves by throwing mud on the 
really great men of the world. 

There was a very wise scientist 











BOYS’ LIFE 


Washington ’s and Lincoln’s Birthday 


Yes, We’ve Made ’Em 
By Dan Beard 


knew them. Washington could ride bucking wild horses and 
would have won honors in a Rodeo had such things existed in 
his day. 

Washington and Lincoln are both grand examples of men 
who lived according to the Scout oath and Scout law. It was 
from such scouts as these that we received the inspira- 
tion to give the name of Boy Scouts to YOU! There- 
fore, as Boy Scouts, never allow anyone in your presence 
to speak disparagingly of men like Washington and Lincoln. 
At the same time you yourselves must try to emulate 
our two heroes—which is a high hat phrase for, try to 
be like them—in the simplicity of their manner; in the 
cleanliness of their life; in the truthfulness of their speech; 
in their loyalty to the principles for which this country 
stands, and for which humanity stands, without which life 
would not be worth living. 

Therefore, I am presenting you with a series of ques- 
tions and responses for you to use upon all proper occa- 
sions; at your Council Fires, and at the opening of Scout 
Meetings. 











and philosopher by the name of 
Emanuel Swedenborg who claimed that 
evil spirits are always trying to pull 
good spirits down to their own level. 
Whatever his source of knowledge may 
have been, your National Scout Com- 
missioner knows from experience of 
seventy-odd years with people, that 
weak people who in themselves amount 
to little are always trying to pull down 
the strong. You boys will notice the 
same tendency among your acquain- 
tances and you will find that the ones 
trying to belittle prominent school- 
mates do not themselves amount to 
shucks. It is an effort of self-preserva- 
tion on their part. They want you to 
look on them as regular guys and the 
only means they have to call your attention to their pretensions 
is by attacking the reputation of those whom you know to be 
regular fellows. The ones who lead in their classes; the ones 
who lead in athletics; the ones who row the best; the ones who 
swim the best; the ones who are the best scouts, are all targets 
for what we call weakening words. 

When you notice this you will know that the evil spirits that 
Swedenborg was talking about are at their regular job trying to 
pull decent folks down to their own low level. 


HE same is true of this great country of ours. After the 

kindly manner of his nature, Brother Jonathan has offered 
the hospitality of our great land to many people, some of whom 
can neither appreciate nor understand the tremendous oppor- 
tunity for self-support, self-respect and self-reliance that our 
land and form of Government offers them. These are the 
small-minded and evil-minded people who are trying to pull 
the great purpose of the United States down to the low level of 
nd why some people to-day try to 
deface the character and achievements of our great men could they see 
the willful destruction and defacem if priceless Greek, Roman and 
Egyptian statuary and bas-rel yn -nvious people unable t 
understand or appreciate these wondertt rork of art 


* Boys might partly underst 


their own narrow and selfish minds. America is too big, too 
grand, too free, for them to comprehend. Why, boys, these 
undeveloped, child-minded folks apparently think that they 
are superior to that splendid body of patriots—Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Franklin, Washington, and others who built the 
foundations of America on liberal and broad basis. 

We do not consider it scout-like to murder all these mis- 
guided folks in order to convert them, but since they are 
people like ourselves, we must convert them to Americanism 
by TEACHING THEM WHAT AMERICANISM MEANS. 
February is a good time to begin—the month which can proud- 
ly boast of owning the birthdays of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln! 

It is passing strange that both these men were physical 
giants. Each was over six feet tall; each was athletic; each 
was an outdoor man. These two men would have been at 
home anywhere they might be cast in the wilderness; together 
they could have hewn a trail for themselves; they could have 
made a cabin for themselves; they could have loaded their 
table with a bounteous supply of the best of game; they could 
build flat-boats; they could build rafts; they could carry the 
pack; they were woodsmen and they won the respect of all who 


What Americanism Means 


Leader—1. What is America? 

Response—America is the realization 
of the hopes of the oppressed people of the 
world since the dawn of history. 

Leader—2. What more is America? 

Response—It is an answer to the 
prayers of downtrodden people since time 
began. 

Leader—3. What obligation does Amer- 
ica impose on her citizens? 

Response—To accept responsibility and 
appreciate the joy of usefulness. 

Leader—4. What is the greatest gift 
America can bestow? 

Response—Citizenship. 

Leader—5. Why? 

Response—Because it required the 
heroism and devotion of a Washington, 
the vision of a Jefferson, the wisdom of a 
Hamilton, a Franklin, and the soul and 
life blood of a Lincoln, to create it and 
maintain it. 

Leader—6. What do we believe to be 
our mission? 

Response—We believe that the Amer- 
ican people by right living and example 
are now working out the problems of 
humanity which will benefit all mankind 

and eventually free the world from oppression. 

Leader—7. What is an American? 

Response—One who upholds the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and respects the Constitution 
of the United States and cheerfully obeys its laws without 
equivocation or evasion. 

Leader—8. What is the Declaration of Independence? 

Response—The statement made by our forebears, 
giving the reasons why we must be an independent nation 
with friendship for all and malice toward none. 

Leader—9. What is the Constitution? 

Response—The foundation principles upon which our 
Government rests. 

Leader—10. How was our nation born? 

Response—Out of the hardship, privation and struggle 
of men, and productiveness of the land, out of finest 
ideals of their souls,.and the prayers of the world. God 
furnished inspiration, gathered a people, made them a 
nation, founded on kindliness, endowed it with a great 
mission, and called it AMERICA! 


PAVING kept their feet on the gas too long both Baden- 

Powell and Dan Beard are, at this writing, laid up for 

repairs. But this rest hour, so to speak, gives your National 

Scout Commissioner time to think a bit, and thinking matters 
(Concluded on page 47) 
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< SUPER QUALITY IN THESE >» 


"TRUE TONE Trombones 
have many special features 
and professional trombonists 
acknowledge them the best 
made. The No. 31, shown 
here, is one of the favorite 
models for band and orches- 
tra work. Very easy to learn 
to play; easy blowing; has a 
snappy, brilliant tone; pat- 
ented bell prevents ——s 
or breaking of the high notes; 
stockings and piston drawn 
fromsingle piece of nickeled 
silver tubing. Small bore. 
Made in high or low pitch. 
Thereis no better Trombone 
for general playing or for 
School or Scout Band. 




























THE No. 13 TRUE TONE 

Trumpet is one of our 
most popular models. It is 
really three trumpets in one. 
It stands in C and plays from 
music written for voice or 
Piano without transposing. 
Insert the Bb and A set-piece 
and you haveas fine a school 
band or orchestra trumpet 
as you could wish. 


.**.. 6 © < 


"THE C MELODY Saxo- 
phone is best for you if 
you want to play for fun, 
around home, with piano or 
voice. Butifyou wantto play 
in the school band or orches- 
tra then you mustchoose 
one of the other models, 
Alto, Tenor, Soprano, Bari- 
tone, or Bass. We will be 
glad to give you our advice. 
Send coupon below for His- 
tory of Saxophone and com- 
plete catalog. Then you can 
order any one of the 9 mod- 
els for six days’ trial. 











‘3 BUESCHER INSTRU 


Any BOY who knows Band In- 
struments will tell you that the finest 
instrument you can own is a Buescher 
True Tone. In the School Band and the 
Scout Band, the boys who play Bueschers 
are looked-up to and respected because 
all the other fellows know that those boys 
have the best money can buy. 


People usually think they are the best 
players in the band, too. They generally 
take the solo parts and they are always 
the center of attraction on special occa- 
sions. But the reason they get the credit 
for being the best players is because 
they have the best instruments. It is a 
lot easier to make beautiful music on a 
Buescher than on a cheap instrument. 


Now, the reason a Buescher instrument 
is easier to play is because every kind of 
instrument made by Buescher has 


SI 


special patented features which other 


makes do not have. The Trumpet has a 
fine valve action that “works like light- 
ning.”” The Saxophone has simplified 
keys and snap-on pads. The Trombone 
slides as ‘‘smooth as glass.” And every 
note on all of these instruments is in 
such perfect tune that all you have to do 
is to blow in the mouthpiece and push 
the right button. The Big Professionals 
almost always play Bueschers. 


Every boy should play some musical in- 
strument, not only because it’s so much 
fun but because Band Instrument prac- 
tice exercises the lungs and makes a boy 
strong and robust. Boys who can play 


Bees Tuevione 


“Band and Orchestra’ 
INSTRUMENTS 





BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO., 1900 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. - 360 
. Gentlemen: Without obligating mein any way please send me your free literature. I am interested 


in the instrument checked here. 
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always stand at the head 
of their classes at school. 


You would like to play in 
the band, wouldn’t you? Or you would 
like to have some of the fun that other 
fellows have whocan play? Well! Bues- 
cher will help you. Buescher makes it easy 
to buy a True Tone, the best instrument 
made. First, we let you try your favorite 
instrument in your own home for 6G days. 
Then we make easy terms of payment, 
a little each month. And with each new 
Saxophone we give three lessons free. 


— 


Send the coupon below for beautiful 
catalog describing your favorite instru- 
ment. And when you get the full de- 
tails talk it over with Dad and Mother. 
They will help you. Mail coupon today. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1900 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


x 
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Amateur Code 
Do amateurs use the Morse Code?—Paul Morrow. 
Continental Morse. See Boy Scouts Handbook. 


Loose Contact 
W hat makes the signals come in weak and then ail of a sudden 
burst forth with great volume?—Harry Oliverius, Jr. 
Loose connection; defective tube or another antenna running 


close and parallel to your wire. 


Spark Set Obsolete 


A boy friend and myself are planning on making a 
et and would like to know if we could use a Fr rd spark 
place of a transformer?—W illiam H. Walker. 

\ spark set causes too much interference and theref 
obsolete among the amateur and commercial stations to-day. 
Che best plan would be to use a vacuum-tube as 
the means of generating the electrical oscillations. 

The vacuum-tube installation would be much 


more efficient and easy to build. 


Short-Wave Transmitter 

1. What does it cost to build a short-wave trans- 
mitter? 
2. I would like to establish communication with my 
brother-in-law in Scotland. 18 the telephone or code 
used?—W. R. Ferris. 

1. It depends upon the power output to be used. 
It would cost between $20 and $100 to build a 
good set. 

2. The code is most generally used by the ama- 
teurs. It requires less power to send code over a 
given distance than it does voice. 


Receiving Short Waves 

I have an Atwater-Kent set. Is there any way I 
can adapt the set to receive short-wave code signals?— 
Carson Miller. 

There are several attachments on the market 
which adapt any ordinary broadcast receiver for 
reception of short waves. The device resembles a 
wave trap and is attached to the detector socket 





ato atti 


are not of general interest. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 
Only questions of general interest will be published. 
Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 
Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 
Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


Sparks © 
Short-Wave 


Set 


UNDREDS of questions are reaching “Sparks” Chard asking for 
information regarding short-wave transmitters and _ receivers. 
Many of these questions are duplicates and they serve to show what 
amateur radio enthusiasts are interested in. 
“*Sparks”’ will answer all quéstions of general interest in these columns 
and will cover the larger subjects, such as the constructional data on 
short-wave sets, in article form with diagrams. 
A stamped addressed envelope must be sent with all questions which 
Read over the questions that others ask 
because the answer may solve your problems too. Leave a space 
after each question and write plainly. 


socket attached to the new device. The Crosley Radio Corp., 
Cincinnati, recently introduced one of these attachments 


Simultaneous Broadcasts 
Please tell me the names of three broadcasting stations that use 
short waves as well as the standard broadcast wave-lengths?— 
Harry Norris. 
Stations KDKA, Pittsburgh; WGY, Schenectady, and 
WLW, Cincinnati. 


Operator’s License 
r. Can a UV-1099 tube be used for a simpic transmitter? 
2. Is it diffcult to obtain an amateur operator's license?— 
Harry E. Wheeler, Jr. : 
1. "The UV-199 could be used, but it 
factory to use a six-volt tube such as the UX-171. 
Not if you learn the code and practice it 
until you are proficient in sending and receiving. 


ld be more satis- 


You must also study the Government’s radio rules 
and regulations carefully. You can get a copy 
of them from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Otiice, Washington, D. C. 


Receiving License 
Can a beginner in telegraphy listen to the Navy's 
stations without an amateur license?—Howard Barker. 
No license is required for receiving in the United 
States, but if you build a sending station you must 
have a station license and an operator’s license. 


Use Longer Antenna 
My radio will not receive the higher wave stations, 
but I get the low waves all right. It is a Crosley 3- 
tube set. What is the trouble?—Glenn. 
Use a longer antenna. 


Short-Wave Coils 
I built a short-wave receiver and it works on 80 
meters very good but it will not work well on 150 to 200 
meters. What should I do?—M. T. Swearengen. 
Use larger size coils for the 150 to 200 meter- 
band. You will have to determine the size by 
experimenting with various sizes. 








in place of the detector which is used in another 


A Prize-Winning Short-Wave Receiver 


“4 grid leak of 4 megohms will be about the correct re- 
sistance to use, but it is a good idea to try grid leaks of 


, XPLORING expeditions into the Arctic, and to the River 
of Doubt in the jungles of Brazil, have stimulated interest 
among boys in wave-lengths below 100 meters, because the 
short waves easily span long distances, although small power 
outputs are used by the transmitter. 

“Sparks” Chard was anxious to build a short-wave receiver 
to pick up messages from the Dyott expedition, which sailed 
for Brazil last July to follow the footsteps of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt along the Rio Teodore, so he secured the hook-up of 
a prize-winning circuit designed by E. C. Wilbur, owner of 
station 2BNL, New York, which was awarded the Haynes- 
Griffin prize for the best constructed short-wave receiver, the 
wiring diagram of which is reproduced below. 

Many of the boys who were members of the Marconi Club, 
of which “Sparks” was a charter member, were rapidly 
becoming short-wave fans, and they asked “Sparks” to de- 
scribe the set he built at one of the club meetings. 

“Sparks” agreed to pass along the data so that the other 
boys could listen-in to the explorers in far-away countries. 

“This set will cover the wave-band from 15 to 130 meters, 
but interchangeable coils must be used, which can be quickly 
plugged in or out of the circuit, in much the same manner 
as vacuum-tubes can be conveniently replaced. This 


is constant over a fairly wide wave-band, operation is ex- 
tremely simple. 

“Two variable condensers are used in the set. The grid 
tuning condenser should be .coo15 mfd. capacity, straight- 
line frequency type, while the feed-back control may be any 
.00025 mfd. condenser of good construction. The shape of 
the plates of the feed-back condenser does not matter much. 
The curved arrows in the symbols indicating condensers in the 
diagram indicate the rotor plates and they should be wired in 
the circuit as illustrated by the symbols. The straight line on 
the symbols indicates the stationary plates. 

“One stage of audio amplification is usually ample for 
ordinary head-phone use,” said Sparks. ‘I can hear Texas 
amateurs and others in California with the detector and one 
stage of audio, but I would recommend two audio stages for 
reception of broadcast music, or foreign code signals. 

“Don’t forget to cushion the tube sockets é6r make them of 
spring construction, with flexible leads, not rigid wire, running 
to the terminals on the sockets. This gives quiet operation 
and gets rid of all microphonic noises, that is, ringing sounds 
caused by mechanical vibrations. Such interference would 
cause lots of trouble when tuning-in the short waves. 


various sizes until the best value is found. Make the grid 
return wire interchangeable from positive to negative fila- 
ment until the best point is reached. This wire and con- 
nection is indicated by a dotted line and arrow in the dia- 
gram. 

“Tf a choke coil is needed it may be home-made or pur- 
chased. Two hundred turns of No. 36 single cotton covered 
wire on a tube one-inch in diameter will be sufficient. The 
filament circuit may or may not be grounded. A dotted wire 
running from the ground wire to the secondary coil indicates 
this connection. After the set is in operation it should be tried 
as indicated by the dotted line. In some sets a hum may be 
audible when the filaments are grounded. Body capacity, that 
is when the hand nears the set the signals, will become stronger 
or fade, should not be troublesome with either connection. 
If heavy interference is caused by the harmonics of local broad- 
casting stations, much of the annoyance can be eliminated 
without impairment of the short-wave signals by using the 
ungrounded filament circuit. 

“When the receiver is ready for operation insert the 

largest coil, disconnect the antenna, put the grid return 








means that different size coils are necessary for various 
wave-lengths,”” said Sparks. By using larger size 
coils the circuit will cover the broadcasting stations on 
waves as high as 550 meters. 

“For short waves the set consists of three inter- 
changeable coils, each unit comprising a grid and plate 
inductance. The factory-made coils are equipped with a 
suitable base on which is mounted an adjustable primary 
coil, the coupling of which can be fixed for best results 
with long or short antenna. 

“The circuit is the familiar ‘fixed tickler,’ capacity 
controlled hook-up, that is, the regeneration is controlled 
by regulating a variable condenser. This has been found 
most suitable for short-wave reception. The controls 
are two, tuning and feed-back, and since the feed-back 
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positive and try various combinations of grid leaks. I 
found this to be absolutely necessary, because tubes 
vary and short-wave receivers are likely to go into oscilla- 
tion with a howl instead of with the usual hissing sound. 
If howling is encountered a grid leak of less resistance 
should be used and sometimes the capacity of the grid 
condenser must be increased. 

‘“When the best grid leak and condenser have been 
found, check over all the coils and make certain that the 
circuit can be made to oscillate smoothly from maximum 
to minimum on all waves. 

“Either a long or short antenna can be employed for 





Schematic wiring diagram of a prize-winning short-wave receiver. Dotted 


lines in diagram indicate flexible connections both of which 
Should be tried to determine which gives best results 


short-wave reception. If the wire is long it must be 
loosely coupled or the receiver will not oscillate on all 
(Concluded on page 47 
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New Boy Scout 
Equipment Catalogue—Free! 


The new Catalogue of Boy Scout Equip- 
ment contains all kinds of information as to 
the right kind of equipment for hiking, 
camping, every sort of scout activity and 
dozens of other interesting suggestions. Sent 
free if vou address “ Harry, The Guide,” 
Room 856, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Cily. 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 
No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all 
kinds of activity, whether it be in warm 
or cool weather. They are made of 22-24 
oz. all wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 
18 vears. 
No. 596 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 597 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $4.95 
For men, order by collar size. 
No. 599 Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 
No. 600 Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 


Each, $5.50 


















San Francisco 
583 Market Street 


‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of fry pan with patent fold- 
ing handle into which stick may be inserted 
for holding over fire, cooking pot with 
cover drinking cup, and stew pan which 
also serves as plate or soup bowl. Fork and 
spoon included. Parts nest and lock to- 
gether, hence do not rattle. Khaki carry- 
ing case with adjustable strap. Shipping 
weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.85 


‘*‘Wear-Ever’’ Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum enclosed 
in tight-fitting khaki felt cover which, when 
wet, keeps contents cool. Fitted with re- 
movable adjustable shoulder strap. Can- 
teen is concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Ca- 
pacity slightly over one quart. Shipping 
weight, 2 lbs. 


No. 1466 Price, $3.00 


‘‘Eveready”’ Searchlight 


This is a 3-cell focusing “EVEREADY” 
searchlight with a range of 500 feet. This 
light has exactly the same “EVEREADY” 
features as specified in No. 1553, but it is 
by far a more powerful light. 


No. 1554 Prepaid. Price, $4.00 


THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No. 
1554, described above. 
No. 1554A Prepaid. Price, 50c 


Firemaking Set 

Long wanted by scouts who have had to 
make them for themselves. Set consists of 
bow with leather thong, a drill and drill 
socket. Notched fire board and package 
of tinder. Prepaid. 

No. 1227 Price, $1.00 
No. 1227A_ Extra Tinder. Price, 20c 








INSURE A WINTER OF 
HEALTHY OUTDOOR 
ACTIVITY BY PROTECT- 
ING YOURSELF WITH 
WOOLEN OFFICIAL BOY 
SCOUT CLOTHING 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. 
Made of one piece solid steel, hand-forged, 
coated with rust-resisting finish, has head 
for drawing nails. Complete with leather 
sheath. 
No. 1510 “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price $1.80 
No. 1507 “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price $1.80 


Official Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, 
heavy cutting blade, screw driver, bottle 
and can opener, punch blade, shackle for 
hanging on belt. Built to stand rough 
usage. 
No. 1496 ‘“‘Remington” Make. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1502 ‘Ulster’ Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 
No. 1566 “‘Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 


‘“‘Upton”’ Mess Kit 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire broiler. 
Separate handles for each article. All parts 
nest compactly. Easily carried in pocket or 
haversack. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 12 ozs. 
No. 1001 Price, $1.75 


Tracking Irons 
The best fun a scout can have is tracking a 
fellow scout through the woods. Supplied 
with leather straps so they may be ad- 
justed to foot. Prepaid. 
No. 1445 Price per pair, 50c 


Boy Scout Staves 
No order accepted for less than eight 
Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Shipping 
weight, each 2% lbs. 
No. 1403 (in lots of eight) Each 33c 


Boy Scouts of America 


200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Chicago 
37 So. Wabash Avenue 














It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, when 
necessary, state size and color. 

Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post 
office money order, express money order or 
your personal check. If you find it neces- 
sary to send currency, have the letter regis- 
tered, if possible. 

Our system makes it possible for us to 
deliver your order to the post office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR 
HOURS after we receive it. 


Swiss Model Wrist Watch 


Six-jewel lever movement with suede strap. 
Luminous—can be easily read in the dark— 
very attractive and a practical Boy Scout 
Watch. Prepaid. 


No. 1547 Price, $6.50 








The New Scout Diary 


A little book literally “worth its weight in 
gold.” Filled with indispensable knowledge 
to the scout, it also serves as a source of 
rollicking good fun and merry-making. 
Think of the good times you can have writ- 
ing down all the things that happen during 
the day and then reading about them a year 
later. 

Not only that—it is a dandy way to learn 
the progress you have made in one year. 
Just try it. 

Each, 15c 








The Official 
Boy Scout Seal 


















Throwing a Knife 
What kind of a hunting knife is best for throwing?— 
Scout B. CLARK. 
Straight blade and handle not too heavy. 


Good for Two 
What is a good tent for two men?—Scout M. GANZLER, JR. 
\ baker tent. 


Geology 
What is a good book on geology?—ROBERT DARROW. 
also Merit Badge pamphlet on 


Dana’s Geology. See 


Mining. 


Stringing the Bow 
What do they ith?—RoBERT Lowry. 
String, fish line, braided linen, shoemaker’s thread. 


siring bows u 


Organize a New One 
We have five patrols now in one troop and some boys over, 
vould you advise organizing another patrol —Scout Cart 
I’ UHRMAN. 
Yes. Or another troop. 


Cow-Boy Rope 
What kind of rope do cowboys use for a lasso?o—W. PERRY 
CURTISS. 
Rawhide and manila. 
To Mount Arrowheads 
How can I mount arrowheads?—Scovut Joseru C. HARTMAN. 
Sew them on cardboard with thread. 


Fire Drill 


Where can I obtain a fire drill?—Scout Gorvon Cape. 
Chief of your Fire Department. 


Scaling the Gold Fish 
What makes the gold fish scales come off? 
Handling, or biting by other fish. 


Jutrus GASSNER. 


Colors of the Silver Fox 
Whal are the patrol colors for the silver fox?—Scout Tom 
FEASTER. 
Black and white. 


Tanning the Rattlesnake 
Please tell me how to tan a rattlesnake skin?—BEN COTHERN. 
Tack it on a board wrong side out, put in shady place and 
allow it to dry. 


Boat Building 
Where can I get plans to build boats?—M. L. SCHERER. 
“Boat Building and Boating” (Scribners), or National 
Camping Department, Boucher, Inc., 415 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Feeding the Woodchuck 
What do I feed a woodchuck?—ALvVIN KARGEL. 
Clover, carrots, turnips, lettuce, cabbage, green corn; try 
him and see what else he will eat. 


Supplies 
Where can I get two signal flags?—LoNE 
HIesTER. 
Write to Boy Scout Supply Department, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


Scout Lewis 


Indian Help 
Will you please tell me the Indian call announcing a wounded 
Indian?—Scout STEWART SCOTT. 
Any call for help. 


Boy Scout Bird Record Book 
Where can I get a bird chart?—Scout BERNARD MICKLESON. 
Write Boy Scout Supply Department for Bird Record 
Book (50 cents). 


A Sombrero 

Where can I get a Western sombrero?—RICHARD RICE. 
Montgomery Ward, Chicago, IIl., or John B. Stetson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price $3.00 to 12.00 and up, according to 
quality. 


Lone Scouts Are Boy Scouts 
Can a Lone Scout wear the scout uniform?—NoORMAN SMITH. 
Yes, with Lone Scout buttons. 


Sign Your Name Next Time 
What is the call for the moose patrol?—A Scovt. 
A series of grunts—arong-ough as near as I can speil it. 


Study Ahead 

Can you study on your merit badges while you are still a 
second class scout?—Scout JOHN BARTON 

Yes, you may do that even though you are only a tender- 
foot. But you can not take the tests until you are a first class 
scout. 

Knots 

Where can I get a book on knot tying?—H. C. EASTER AND 
EARL HENDERSHOTT. 

Cornell Reading Course, Vol. 1, Knots, Extension Bulletin 
62, Edenburg Knots, Hitches and Splices, Willy & Sons, 
New York, and the Merit Badge pamphlets on Seamanship 
and Pioneering. 


Cooking Fires 
What are the best woods for making cooking fires?—CHARLES 
Camp. 
Oak, Hickory, dry roots. 


Breaking a Bow 
Is there any danger of my breaking a six-foot lemon-wood bow 
of thirty-eight pounds pull? I am sixteen years old —HARVEY. 
G. BAKER. 
There is danger in breaking any bow if not properly handled. 


Hammock Practice 
Would you approve of taking a hammock to sleep in on an 
overnight hike?—Scout JAMES DONORAN. 
Yes, if the ground is wet, or if you prefer it. 


Shot Pouch 
Would you tell me how to make a shot pouch?—Joun 
WHEELER. 
Make a leather bag of convenient shape, fringing the 
seams. 


Rice Pudding a la Dan Beard 

Where can I get directions for cooking rice pudding in the 
open?—CHARLES OBERMATLY, JR. 

Here! Wash the rice, then put in pail with water over 
quick fire; let the water boil furiously, put raisins in with 
boiling rice and the deed is done. Sweeten to taste. Cook 
about twenty to thirty minutes. Stir to prevent burning. 


Flying Eagle 
What is the call for the flying eagle patrol?—ArRTHUR C. 
WIRGEN, Jr. 
Flapping of the arms, accompanied by three screams. 


Throwing It Is the Trick 
Please tell me how to make a boomerang?— E, YOUNG Harris 
AND CHARLES MIESE. 
Take a shingle, whittle a piece out the shape of your arm 
when the elbow is crooked, and you have a boomerang. 


Assistant Scoutmasters, 18 
How old musi the assistant scout executive be7—CLtrForD H. 
MENDLE. 
Over twenty-one. 


It’s Mostly Hard Work that Counts 
1. How can I learn to draw like you, illustrate storves, etc.? 
2. I would like to trade Nature Magazines with scouts —Scovut 
BILL Brooks. 
1. I studied art at art school at night and worked during 
daytime. 
2. Write to the World Brotherhood, c/o Boys’ Life. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





Leather Vest 
How would I make leather vest?—ROBERT D. STONE, 
Cut an old vest apart at seams and use it for a 
pattern on sheepskin. 


British Boy Scouts 
rt. Are Boy Scouts of England compelled to take military 
training? 
2. Are their principles the same as the Scouts of America?— 
Scout Jesse L. OWENs. 
rt. No. 
2. Yes. 
U. S. Survey Map 
Where may I get a U. S. Geological Survey map?—R. T. 
EDWARDS 
Write to your U.S. Senator. He has a supply to give away 


This Is the Way the Delawares Talked 

1. Give Delaware name for chief, scribe. 
Give name for lodge. 

3. Tell me what sort of emblems to use for decorations, etc.?— 
ALBERT G. HALL. 

1. Sakima, Lekhiket. 

2. Jagawan. 

3. Old style totems; fox, turtle, bear, crane, wolf, deer, etc. 

Ship Models 
Where can I get plans for models of old boats? 


WHITNEY. 
Boucher, Inc., 415 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


MERRILI 


Don’t Forget to Keep the Outing in Scouting 

t Where can I get information on knots? 

2. What would arouse interest in a patrol?—JEFF RODGERs. 

1. Your Scout Handbook tells about knots. See also Merit 
Badge pamphlet on Pioneering or Seamanship. 

2. Lectures, chalk-talks, readings, travelogues, recitations, 
debates, scout skill contests, for outdoors; hikes, contests, 
woodcraft, skill, etc. Get boys’ fathers to give you talks on 
their boyhood lives, business, travels, etc. 


Stone for the Peace Pipe 
1. What kind of stone makes a good peace-pipe bowl? 
2. What is a good size for a ditty bag?—Scout Frep C. 
SCHMIDT. 
1. Soapstone. 
2. Eight inches wide, ten inches long. 


Holding the Arrow 

On which side of the bow should one hold the arrow?—Scovt 
EDWARD MURRAY. 

Left side always. 

Fire by Friction 

How do you make fire by friction?,—WELFORD STRAITH AND 
PERCY CANNIS. 

See Boy Scout Handbook or American Boys Handybook, 
Camplore and Woodcraft, Lippincott, publishers. 


Taxidermists 
Where can I get taxidermist’s arsenic soap, and glass eyes for 
mounted birds and animals?—Scovut WALLACE SCALES. 
M. J. Hofmann, 989 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Moccasins 
How many pairs of moccasins can I make from one sheep- 
skin?—EvERETT NICHOLAS AND ISAAC TEDBITTEN. 
Depends upon the size of your feet. Perhaps two, perhaps 
four. 
Picking the Flint 
. Where can I get good gun-flints? 
What is meant by “‘ picking” the flint? 
3. How many shots is a flint good for-—Ratpu RINGwoop. 
. Francis Bannermann, New York City. 
. Sharpening edge by pressing off tiny flakes. 
A good flint will last thirty shots without “picking.” 


Buying from the Supply Department 
Where can I get yucca fire-board? 
Where can I get a leather stock ship? 
3. To buy things from Scout Supply Department, do I send 
them my certificate?-—KING SPITLER. 
1. Apache Yucca Shop, Roswell, N. M. 





A Frog’s Diet 


Will a frog eat all kinds 


. ELpREDGE Drxon. i F — P 
J 5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 


Yes, also raw fish, small turtles, bats and 





1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

eer 2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked 1n each letter. 
of OUugs f—- 3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 


of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


2. Mueller Saddle Co., Denver, sells whips, 
price, $3 50. 

3. Have your scoutmaster or scout execu- 
tive endorse your order if you are buying 
unitorms or insignia or other restricted 
equipment. 
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The fun begins long before college! In scout troops, 
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of the season. You go on concert tours, 
play to crowds that thunder their applause. 
’ You enjoy new scenes and new experiences; 
build friendships that outlast the years; win 
honors; bring glory to the school. 


Scout 


Your college days are filled with high adventure 


H AND when you're a member of the band! 


*book, 5 


“Our band is practically a musical fraternity,” 
says Albert Austin Harding, director of the fa- 
mous University of Illinois band, ‘“The trips we 
take develop fellowship, a strong bond of inter- 
est and affection. Our annual concert tours give 
our members experience, breadth and poise.” 
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Please send literature and details of free trial offer on 


grammar and high schools everywhere, there 
are bands, and many more are being started 
every year. There’s a place for you. 


Cultivate your musical “bump.” With an easy- 
playing Conn instrument and new methods of 
teaching practice is pleasure! You play tunes al- 
most immediately. 


Exclusive features make Conns the choice of 
foremost professionals, as well as leading school 
and college bands. 


Free Trial, Easy Payments. Send coupon now 
for free literature on any Conn instrument for band or 
orchestra, and details of free trial offer. With all their 
exclusive features Conn instruments cost no more. 











There are many 
models ofConn 
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Conn Cornets 
are marked by 
easy blowing, 
perfect scale, 
beauty and 
purity of tone. 
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There are those who claim Molly elsewhere, but there are 
folks in Carlisle who personally knew of this Molly and vouch. 
safe for her being the rightful one. 

Perhaps our greatest tribute to Molly is that paid by Sarah 
Woods Parkinson in her poem called ‘‘ Molly Pitcher’? (Mary 
Hays). ; 


Washington’s Pursuit of the British 
By Jack Hazlewood 
HE Eagle Scouts of Delaware and Montgomery 
Counties Council started by bus on the day before 
Decoration Day, 1925, to follow and mark the route 
of Washington on his memorable pursuit of the 
British from Valley Forge to the battlefield of Monmouth. 
The first night we slept in the very field where Washington’s 
\rmy had encamped at Doylestown when it had pursued the 
British in 1778. The next morning, after going through the 
museum of the Bucks County Historical Society, we crossed 
the Delaware and stopped at an inn where Washington had 
held a council of war with his generals. Then followed stops 
at numerous towns where Washington and his Army had 
encamped. 

In the afternoon, after a swim in the Princeton University 
Pool, we arrived at Monmouth, where we took part in a Deco- 
ration Day parade to the battlefield and graveyard of Tenet 
(see picture). After a short service in the church (in which 
the wounded soldiers had been treated, and where Washington 
had a pew), we decorated the graves of the heroes and pitched 
our tents for the night. In the evening the Battle of Mon- 
mouth was vividly described to us around the campfire. 

The next day when we arrived back at 
Valley Forge we voted the trip a huge 
success, and I am sure we all felt very 
proud that Washington had spent a 
winter in our own county. 


Lexington 
By Edward Lavelle 

I \LATED and tranquil, lying in 

friendly solitude in the rolling hills 
outside of Boston is little Lexington. 
The quietest, prettiest, most historical 
place in the East. Lexington! What 
pictures that word conjures up, what 
memories of a bygone age. There the 
first great American principle was es- 
tablished. A principle that has come down through the 
decades unstained—freedom. 

The pretty white houses cloistered around the ancient green 
lend it a quiet solitude that strikes the tourist as he thinks of 
the bloody skirmish that occurred there. On the western edge 
of the little common, towering from a slight hummock, a 
colossal flagpole rears “Old Glory” on high. It is symbolic. 
Out of the chaos and turmoil that reigned on that little tract 
that flag was raised—flaunted in the face of a hostile world. 
The fluttering bunting sees all, but the fleeting years have laid 
a different vista before its eyes. At the eastern corner of the 
green a massive monument, erected in commemoration of the 
minute-man, stands; to its right, along the green’s edge, are 
slabs marking the locations of the old barn-like meeting house 
and the ancient village belfry tower. Across the rolling ex- 
panse a granite stone marks the line of the Middlesex Alarm- 
men on that memorable spring day. Just across the dusty 
road is the Harrington home where the wounded hero dragged 
himself from under the billows of smoke to die on the door- 
step at his wife’s feet. Old Buckman’s Tavern still lifts its 
honest head above the maples encompassing it. Long had it 
housed the courier and wandering wayfarer. Now it is some- 
what dingy, it has lost the gloss that it once possessed, but its 
hospitable spirit still survives and always will. The towering 
elms surrounding the little common like a green shroud, offer a 
suitable frame for this pretty picture. 

Now Lexington is quiet. The last blood-stain has been 
wiped out and nearly forgotten. The peaceful scene has not 
been disturbed since that historic day in April, one hundred and 
fifty years ago, when a certain major of his Majesty’s Marines, 
enveloped in a cloud of musket smoke, cried, ‘‘ Disperse, ye 
rebels!” 


**Molly Pitcher’’ 


By James A. Simons 


HERE is no other name so well known among American 

hero worshipers as that of “Molly Pitcher,” heroine of 
Monmouth. For the millions of people who are deprived 
the privilege of seeing the grave of this nationally recognized 
heroine as it now stands in the old Carlisle cemetery this 
article is written. 

The story of “Molly Pitcher’’ is this: In 
October, 1744, Mary Ludwig was born. She 
moved to Carlisle from New Jersey in 1769, 
and at the age of fourteen married John 
Hays. The next seven years of her life are 
uneventful. On the first of December 1775, 
Hays enlisted as a gunner in Proctor’s First 


Pennsylvania Artillery. In January of 1777 manuscript. 


he reenlisted. Mary, his wife, left her home 
in Carlisle to follow her husband and found 
work, for on the battlefields of the Revo- 
lution she might be seen gliding about giving 
drink to the thirsty and aiding the wounded. 


Any reader of BO 


It was thus she received the name ‘Molly with the pitcher” 
or “Molly Pitcher.” 

The greatest deed, and the one for which she is nationally 
known occurred at the Battle of Monmouth, June 28, 1779. 
The story goes that Molly was near at hand administering to 
the wounded men when a stray shot wounded her husband, 
Sergeant Hays, thus quieting his cannon. Molly equal to the 
occasion seized the ramrod from her husband’s hand and brave- 





‘“*O’er Monmouth’s field of carnage drear, 
With cooling drink and word of cheer, 
A woman passed who knew no fear, 
The wife of Hays, the gunner. 


With ramrod from her husband’s hand, 
Besides his gun she took her stand. 

And helped to wrest our well-loved land, 
From England’s tyrant King. 


From the ranks this woman came, 

By the cannon won her fame; 

’Tis true she could not write her name, 
But freedom’s hand has carved it. 


Shall then we criticise her ways 
Nay rather give her well earned praise, 








WASHINGTON’'S PURSUIT OF THE BRITISH 
(At left) Old Tenet Church and graveyard around which the 


Battle of Monmouth was fought. (Right) The Eagle Troop at 
the Monmouth Battle Monument. (Above) The troop stops 


ly took his place beside the cannon. This won her wide- 
spread honor, bringing letters of commendation from General 
Washington for her bravery. 

After the war Molly brought her mortally wounded husband 
back to Carlisle where he died shortly afterward. 





Tablet commemorating the last battle of the French 
and Indian wars 


Molly then married Sergeant George McKolly (Cauley) 
and spent the rest of her life in Carlisle. 

She died January 22, 1832 at the age of eighty-eight years. 
She was buried in the old Carlisle cemetery with military 
honors. 

There lives in Carlisle today the sole descendant of the fa- 
mous Molly, a lady named Miss Kammer, who was present 
at the unveiling of Molly’s monument erected in June, 1916, 
by the State of Pennsylvania. 





Rules for the Readers’ Page 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an article 
describing a camping or hiking trip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some article in which 
other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider the contribution good 
enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. The following are the rules governing the department: 
YS’ LIFE may contribute. 

Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should 
be accompanied by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 

In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words “For the Readers’ Page,” the name 
of the author and his age; if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout, his rai 


Short stories, accounts of camping, hiking, observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how to make article 
must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 


The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais own original composition, but make no 
demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 


Address the envelope thus: 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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and troop number; his address; the number of words in the 


New York City 


Then doff our caps and voices raise, 
In cheer for Molly Pitcher.”’ 


Dedication of the Tablet Com. 
memorating the last Battle of 
the French and Indian War 
By Star Scout Harold L. Short 


BOUT three miles north of Piqua, 
Ohio, on the St. Mary’s Pike is a 
large monument that marks the spot 
where the last battle of the French and 
Indian War was fought. 

When General Wolfe had won the 
Battle of Quebec in 1759 by his heroic 
attack, the French and Indian War 
was said to be practically over, but in 1763 General Harrison 
with an army of seven or eight hundred Frenchmen and 
Indians met an army of English and Indians of the same 
number at this spot and fought the most historic battle of 
the war. It is said to be the bloodiest battle fought in this 
war, although with General Harrison at the head of the French 
men they brought the battle to a victorious close. 

On June 14, 1898 at 6:30 o’clock P. M. was dedicated the 
tablet commemorating the last battle of the French and Indian 
War. The tablet was bought by the D. A. R. of Piqua under 
the influence of Mrs. James Hicks, the regent of the Piqua 
Chapter of D. A. R., Mrs. J. F. McKinney, and Miss Martha 
Wood. 

The tablet reads: Erected by the Piqua Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in commemoration of 
the last battle of the French and Indian War fought near this 
spot in 1763. 

Mr. A. Ramsey made the dedication address. The other 
speakers were: John Geyer, representing the Sons of the 
Revolution; Mr. Clark Jamison, the Historical Society; and 
Mr. C. W. Bennet of the G. A. R. 

Mr. J. W. Keyt read a poem that reads as follows: 


Here rolled the tide of border war, 
Here swept the din of battle far, 
Here met the foeman face to face 
Tecumseh’s brave, undaunted race; 
Here white and red in conflict met 
Till every leaf with blood was wet. 


The dedication was closed with the song “America,” after 
which the band played patriotic airs. 


From Snow and Pines to Sand and Palms 
By L. R. Lucas 


A GROUP of twenty-five Ontario, California, scouts re- 
cently took a trip which was unique in the changes of 
climate and of scenery encountered during the course of a 
thirty-mile hike. A truck carried the party from the orange 
groves of the valley to the San Jacinto Mountains, where it 
was planned to climb San Jacinto Peak, 
10,600 feet in elevation. It was learned, 
however, that snow made this impossible, 
so a new trip was planned. This called for 
a hike over the range and down the other 

side, into the desert. 
After a steady afternoon’s climb the party 
camped in Taquitz Valley at an altitude of 
- 7,000 feet, and the necessity of providing their 
own shelter in snow-covered country gave 
the boys from Southern California quite a 
touch of winter camping. The morning of 
the second day was spent in hiking eastward, 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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The Golden Letter | 


(Concluded from page 27) | 











he jerked up the lid, and grabbed the soft 
body, slumped down in fright. ‘“‘There’s a 
good boy,” said Tom as he lifted the child to 
him. ‘One minute and out we go,” he con- 
tinued, hugging the small bundle of humanity, 
although the pain from the burned hand was 
maddening 

The child threw one arm about Tom; the 
other hand found its way into the pocket of 
his scout shirt and clutched the edge with a 
strength that amazed the older boy. 

The stairs were too far gone for use. The 
window was the only possible means of 
escape. Stepping carefully over the débris of 
boards and beams, plaster and poles, avoiding 
embers and fiery tongues of flames, Tom 
reached the window. He switched his burden 
piggyback. The youngster clung tight. Tom 
gripped the window frame, pulled himself 
and the child up to the fresh air, and lo! safety 
was at hand. In a moment more Tom had 
crawled out to the ground. The next thing 
he fully realized was that the waiting family 
in a frenzy of joy had almost carried the two 
off their feet. The small lad still clung to his 
rescuer, and it was Tom who had to release 
him. 

As the scout gently pulled the child’s arm 
from his neck, he noticed that the little 
fellow was white as death, and in one hand 
he held a crumpled, torn yellow paper. Tom’s 
heart went down to the soles of his feet! The 
golden letter! He tried to open the tiny hand. 
Cut and bleeding little fingers, scorched and 
burnt were what he saw. Should he make 
the half dead child give him the precious 
document? Tom felt a fierce desire to rescue 
the letter. He had done his share. He had 
risked his life. He had saved the child. Now, 
must he give up his golden chance? 

He took the little fist again. The child 
moaned. The mother leaned over, anxiously. 
“We'd better get the doctor now,” she said 
beseechingly. 

“Yes,” said Tom, bravely, and staggered 
to his bicycle which still stood against a tree 
nearby. ‘‘Just where I left it a miliion years 
ago,” said the boy to himself grimly, and 
took his first aid kit from the handle bars. 

He ran back to the group. The father, now 
recovered from his fall, was already in the 
barn harnessing the horse. The man with 
difficulty had just pulled the bridle from a pile 
of equipment salvaged from the building and 
thrown in a disordered heap upon the ground. 
By this time, Tom had opened the kit, and 
taken out some vaseline which he spread over 
the child’s burned hand and arm. The little 
fist cruelly injured, still clutched the letter. 
Only by putting his own grimy fingers into 
the tender, raw flesh, and pulling up those 
tortured fingers could Tom get it! The scout 
quietly unrolled a septic bandage, and skill- 
fully covered the closed and wounded hand. 
“Gone, forever, now,” thought the boy. 
“Goodbye to the golden letter.” 

The mother, holding her son as the first 
aider worked, caught sight of Tom’s raw and 
blistered palm. ‘‘You’re hurt,” she said. 
“Oh, N’um,” said Tom, ‘“‘That’s nothing. 
Just a little scraped. Here’s the wagon ready 
for you.”” Then helping the little family into 
the vehicle, he called out, “‘ Better speed up 
for the nearest M.D. The kid’s pretty badly 
hurt.” The father gave a last look at the 
tuins of the home, whipped the horse, and 
started off. The mother called, ‘Good-bye, 
lad. God bless you.” 

And they were gone. Gone! Tom waved 
feebly to them as they went down the road. 
Then he turned his bicycle. ‘Must get 
home,” he said thickly. ‘Mother’ll wonder— 
late,” he added slowly as if all his strength 
were leaving him in that instant, and fell in a 
faint of pain at the side of his wheel. 

The afternoon was waning fast as Tom 
Remington regained consciousness. Slowly 
he came to a realization of where he was, and 
what had happened. In an agony of pain he 
got up, and gripping his wheel with his un- 
injured hand, started limping toward the 
roadway. 

_ Gone, the letter! Mr. Snyder and the other 
judges had already left on their fishing trip. 
Nobody else knew of his candidacy. He had 
missed the meeting anyway. He could not 
go to Mr. Reade now. ‘‘Not looking like 
this,” said the boy to himself, as he glanced 
at his blackened, crumpled uniform. The 
knee of one stocking was ripped wide open. 
A huge bruise looked through the hole in 
ominous fashion. A clot of blood stained the 
leg of the other stocking, telling of the more 
Serious injury hidden beneath. Tom wiped 
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his face with his neckerchief that now hung 
loose and baggy hindside foremost. The ‘dirt 
streaked his hot face, leaving blotches of grime 
on his smudgy cheeks and forehead. If he did 
tell of the loss of the letter, he mused, he 
would have to tell of his share in the rescue. 
“‘No, nothing doing,” the boy told himself. 
“That little good turn was nothing to chat 
about.”” He would just go home, and “‘forget 
it.” Then, with determination the scout 
climbed on his wheel and rode away into the 
dusk. 

Reaching the home porch, Tom bravely 
called in a cheerful voice to his mother who 
was in the kitchen preparing supper. Then he 
hurried into his own room, washed, and 
changed his soiled clothes, bandaged his 
wounded hand and leg, and went into the 
kitchen. His mother glanced questioningly 
at the injured hand. 

“Oh,” said Tom, “Just saw a little fire on 
the way today, and helped to put it out.” 

Then there was a rap at the door. A talka- 
tive neighbor had come in to supper. As 
they sat down at the table, the guest began 
to chatter, demanding all attention. Tom 
knew he could keep his secret, as he hid his 
hand under the white cloth. 

The long day passed, two days, three went 
by. Tom scanned the village paper each night | 
for news of the winner of the scholarship. No | 
announcement was made. Notice of the fire, 
however, had promptly appeared on the front 

age. | 
. “Eldred home near Newtonville, com- 
pletely destroyed by fire,” said the headlines. | 
‘“‘Eldred,”’ so that was their name,” said Tom. | 
““Gee, that was a rotten dose for that poor | 
family.” 

“Through the heroism of an unknown boy, 
who alone braved the burning building,” con- 
tinued the account, ‘‘The Eldred children 
were saved from death.” 

“‘Oh, bah,” said the modest hero. “That 
ain’t much.” But in spite of all he told him- 
self, Tom felt a growing loneliness. The hand 
and leg were healing, but there was a pain in 
his heart when he watched his mother toiling 
bravely through the day’s heavy work, and 
realized that a worthwhile chance to help 
her was gone. Not that Tom regretted his 
action. No, he would do it again if necessary, 
and 

The postman’s sharp whistle roused the boy 
from his thoughts. Tom ran out to the box 
at the roadside. There was a bill for horse 
feed, the receipt for the quarterly payment 
on the mortgage, an advertisement of a 
radio set, and an envelope of fine heavy 
white linen paper. The lad looked at the 
latter blankly. ‘Scout Thomas Reming- 
ton,” it was addressed. “Newtonville” it | 
was postmarked. 

He tore open the envelope and glanced 
quickly at the writer’s signature. Enos J. | 
Reade. Tom gasped, and with his bandaged | 
hand wiped a bead of perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“Dear Scout Remington,” the letter ran, 
“Tt has been my great good fortune and 
happiness to hear of your supreme act of 
bravery, in saving the lives of two helpless 
children, at the imminent risk of your own 
life. 

“The Eldred family, strangers to you, whom 
you befriended in a great crisis, discovered in 
the hand of their small son, a fragment of a 
letter addressed to me, and referred this to 
me in the hope that I might identify their un- 
known benefactor to whom they wish to ex- 
tend their deepest thanks. The letter was, I 
recognized, one of candidacy for the Reade 
scholarship. It reached me shortly after the 
official meeting from which you were absent 
due to your activity in saving the Eldred 
children. It also reached me prior to my 
decision as to the award. 

“Such an act as yours typifies in an out- 
standing manner the spirit of service and 
thought for others which it has been my 
purpose to foster by establishing the award 
just mentioned. 

“Permit me, therefore, to state that I 
shall feel honored to have you make use 
of the Reade scholarship for the next four 
years.” 

“With the expression of my high esteem, I 
am, Sir, 








’ 


“Your obedient servant, 
“Enos J. Reade.” 

Tom gasped. He clutched the letter to his 
heart, as he ran toward the kitchen door. 
“Oh, Mother,” he shouted. ‘Mother, where 
are you?” 
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This is the Heavy-Duty battery 
in which the new Layerbilt con- 
struction provides greater economy 


THERE’S an important discovery 
in radio economy awaiting all 
users of loud-speaker sets who 
have been buying the smaller 
Light-Duty ‘“‘B”’ batteries instead 
of the large Heavy-Duty size re- 
quired by such sets. Because the 
Light-Duties cost somewhat less 
to buy they seem like an economy, 
but the surprising fact is that the 
Eveready Layerbilt No. 486 lasts 
more than twice as long though it 
does not cost anywhere near twice 
as much. It is, therefore, much 
more economical — we believe it 
to be the most economical “B”’ 
battery ever built. Certainly it has 
proved this by laboratory tests 
and the service it has given to 
radio listeners in their own homes 
during the past eighteen months. 
Eveready Layerbilt’s remark- 
able life is due to its unique con- 
struction. All other dry cell “B”’ 
batteries are assembled of cylin- 
drical cells, with much waste space 
between them, and many soldered 
connections bridging the gaps. 
Several years ago we struck 
boldly out, away from this tradi- 
tion, seeking a better method. We 
wanted to avoid waste space, mini- 
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mize soldering, and get more cur- 
rent and longer life from a given 
quantity of active materials. The 
Eveready Layerbilt is the result. 


This patented, exclusive bat- 
tery is built in layers of flat cur- 
rent-producing elements, making 
automatic connection with each 
other. Every available inch in- 
side the battery is occupied use- 
fully. You get more battery for 
your money, and that battery is 
more efficient. 

Remember this about “B” bat- 
teries: All loud-speaker sets re- 
quire Heavy-Duty batteries, and 
the Eveready Layerbilt has 
proved time and again to be the 
longest lasting and most econom- 
ical Heavy-Duty “B” battery. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night—9 
P. M., Eastern Standard Time, through the 
following stations: 


weaF—New York wram—Cleveland 
wyar—Providence ww Jj-Detroit 
wEEI-—Boston won-Chicago 


wrac-—W oreester woc-Davenport 
wri-—Philadelphia wecd { Minneapolis 
wor-Buffalo St. Pa 
wcak-Pittsburgh xsp-St. Louis 
wsal-—Cincinnati wre-W ashington 





“Bro ke"~ bu t Wo r th | A Doctor, 
$79,100.00 


eS he is “broke but happy”. He 
has his wife, his children and his comfort- 
able little home. He feels far from rich, 
but in reality he and his family are worth 
a small fortune. 


Because they have good health, this 
typical American family represents 
$79,100 of the nation’s wealth. 


As a useful American, Dad, at 30, can 
figure himself as actually worth $31,000 
today—for that is the present value of 
his future earnings less his personal ex- 
penses. Dad is one of thousands who are 
earning $50 a week—an average Dad 
with average health and average expecta- 
tion of life. If Dad is frequently sick or 
if he dies young, he will be worth less 
than $31,000. With-better-than-average 
health and longer life, he should be worth 
a great deal more. His family will be 
better protected, better nourished and 
given a greater chance for future success 
if Dad keeps well. 


Mother’s contribution to the family 
wealth—her time and energy, to say 
nothing of her love and devotion, her care 
of the home and the children and her 
work in molding their characters—can 
never be measured in money. But at a 
very conservative estimate, the money 
value of her services must be at least half 
that of Dad’s—$15,500. 


That rosy-cheeked, four-months-oid 
baby boy is worth $9,500 this minute, 
while big Brother, seven, and little Sister. 
five, are worth $16,000 and $7,100 each as 
future productive citizens. 


But their fortunes are locked up in their 
own bodies. They will reach the full 
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measure of their wealth only by keeping 
healthy and fit for their daily work— 
otherwise their fortunes will shrink. 


Let Dad—every dad from coast to coast 
—check up on his own health and the 
health of his family. Let him learn how 
to use the great discoveries of modern 
medical science to prevent disease and 
prolong the lives of his children, his wife 
and himself. 


And if he thinks that he is “broke’’, let 
him find out what he really is worth in 
dollars and cents to himself, to his family, 
and to his country. 


a 


Contrasted with the total 
material wealth of the 
country in 1922—railroads, 
buildings, land, mines, etc. 
—which amounted to 321 
billion dollars, the econ- 
omic value of the lives of 
the entire population was 
1500 billions. More than 
6 billion dollars were lost 
last year because of need- 
less deaths. 
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With these tremendous 
values in mind the impor- 
tance of health and welfare 
work becomes apparent. 
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Seventeen years ago the 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company instituted a 
health and nursing service 
for policyholders. More 
than 20 millions of dollars 
were expended in this 
campaign. During this per- 
iod, the mortality rate of 
policyholders declined 
more than 30 per cent and 
the accumulated saving 
which can be ascribed to 
welfare work, has totalled 
the amazing sum of 43 
millions of dollars —twice 
the total expended. 


= Sea 


The Metropolitan will glad- 
ly mail. free, its booklet, 
“The Value of Human 
Life at all Ages’’. It tells 
what you are worth, also 
the potential worth of each 
member of your familv. 
Send for it. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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a Patient and the Code of 
the Forest 


By Bob Davis 


[Mr. Robert H. Davis, one of America’s leading journalists, has kindly permitted us to reprint 
this recollection from the New York Sun.—The Editors] 


HIS is a tale of the woods and the waters, 
of the wild spaces, of the frontier that 
divides two countries; a tale of the moral and 
spiritual influence that the great outdoors has 
upon small boys and men alike; a tale of the 
courage, the friendship, the fraternity that 
unites us one to the other. 
. oe * 

There was a touch of spring in the air, a 
tinge of green upon the earth and Central 
Park, in the feathery chiffon of verdant June, 

| was weaving a garment for the elms and lilacs. 

Across the lawns, vanguard of the fecund 
spring, hopped a delegation of robins resting 
on the northern flight. The air was redolent 
with the perfume of new grass and of pale 
bursting foliage coming back to life. 

Dr. Ross McPherson and I, rambling through 
the labyrinth of highways, inhaled the air 
joyously. 

“T need a vacation,” said the medico. “TI 
want to go fishing; far enough away to escape 
the telephone. What can you offer in the shape 
of suggestions? Any time after the 15th of 
June. Come, now.” 

““What’s the matter with New Brunswick?” 
I answered. ‘“‘Bass, trout, white perch and 
Northern pike.” 

“Sounds good to me. Who'll we take with 
us?” 

“Oh, some established philosopher like 
Simeon Ford.” 

‘““Great! Line him up at once.” 

When we met at the Grand Central Doc had 
two grips, a duffle bag and a satchel packed 
with all kinds of surgical instruments. 

“Thought we were going on a vacation,’ com- 
mented Sim Ford, glancing at the tools. 

‘“‘Sure,”’ said the Doc; ‘“‘but I always go 
armed. When the doctor is needed he is 
needed badly, and this kit is with me for the 
whole route.” 

We went right through via Boston to the 
northern corner of Maine, into New Brunswick 

and the Paffrey Lake country. 

A motor-boat planned to meet us at the 
lower lagoon, but owing to a high wind the 
craft was delayed. In order to get into the lee 
we hailed three kids and crossed the stream 
in a putt-putt skiff that took us into quiet 
water, where we landed with our duffle under 
some pine-trees. The boys hustled all the 
| luggage and received us like long-lost brothers. 
| I handed the eldest some loose silver, but he 
refused to accept it. ‘We never take anything 
from fishermen,” he said. ‘No, sir.” 

I dropped the coins into his upper shirt 
pocket and told him to split it among the trio. 
Finally our motor-boat came along and we 
bade the boys farewell. They invited us to 
visit them again on the way back. Every 
one of them was a trained woodsman. 

When we had gone a mile or so Sim Ford 
put his hand into his coat pocket and with a 
loud exclamation withdrew all of the coin I 
had forced upon the boy camper. Sim handed 
it over to me with a broad smile. ‘“‘Here’s 
your gold, Mr. Davis. Gentlemen of the great 
open spaces are above receiving dross. No- 
blesse oblige. The little devil dropped it into 
my pocket unbeknown to me.” 

“Remarkable,” I commented, “that the 
boy gave it back.” 

“It is much more remarkable, Mr. Davis, 
that I gave it back,” retorted Sim Ford. 


During the two weeks we spent in that 
region the surgeon’s kit remained unopened, 
Doc was ever on the alert to perform some 
professional service for the good of humanity, 
But nothing happened. The little black bag 
seemed to be just an assortment of useless 
implements, iodine and gauze. 

* * . 


We were all packed up ready to leave for 
home. Doc, sunburned and fit, was seated on 
the steps of our cabin with the surgeon’s 
grip beside him. Sim Ford was reading the 
last chapters of “‘ Barchester Towers.’’ Across 
the lake echoed the chug-chug of a motor-boat 
coming under forced draft. When the keel 
touched the beach the motorman lifted the 
limp figure of a boy from the cockpit. 

“This kid put an ax in his leg and I think he 
is bleeding to death,” said he running up the 
shale. 

“‘Bring him to me,” shouted Doc, diving into 
his mysterious black bag, from which emerged 
all the marvelous equipment for a surgical 
operation, even to a pair of white rubber 
gloves. 

“Hot water... towels ... put him on 
my bed and get his clothes off... . I'll 
ready in a minute.” The boy was as pallid as 
death and his attire was saturated with blood. 

With deft and delicate fingers the medical 
man prepared his needle and thread to tie an 
artery and to sew up a gash five inches long, 
which began at the crown of the shinbone and 
ran deep into the fleshy part of the youngster’s 
leg, from which the blood gushed slowly but 
persistently. Doc smoothed the damp hair 
from the boy’s forehead and got his attention. 
“Young man, you must help me. Seven 
stitches, and they’ll all hurt. Are you game?” 

“Yes ... sir,” faintly. 

“And you'll lie still?” 

“T won’t... move... Doctor.” 

‘“‘Fine. Now shut your teeth. Steady.” 

Seven times the terrible needle penetrated 
the flesh, dragging its hot thread across the 
gash until the wound was finally closed and 
the bleeding stopped. Under the torturous 
ordeal the thin frame of the boy contorted and 
strained, but not a syllable escaped the white 
lips into which, at last, he bit to smother a 
cry of pain. 

“Done. Now the bandages. I'll be easy. 
That’s... all... right. Better? Here, 
drink this.”” Doc poured a soothing draft into 
a trembling mouth and covered his patient up 
with a blanket. In ten minutes the Spartan 
boy was asleep. Beside the cot lay a pile of 
dust-colored wearing apparel. On the left 
arm of the coat, stitched to the khaki, were five 
“honor stripes.”” They explained everything. 

Shortly thereafter the mother arrived from 
a neighboring camp and found her sleeping son 
out of danger. She asked Doc for his bill. 

“Madam, there is no fee,” said he, wiping 
his instruments. ‘All of us Boy Scouts serve 
each other in sickness and in health free of 
charge.” 

* al * 

The sequel to this story is that the kid who 
dropped the ferry fee into Sim Ford’s pocket 
and the Boy Scout who lay wounded on the 
cot were one and the same. A gentleman anda 
hero. 

Salutations to Baden-Powell and Dan Beard! 

(Copyright, 1926, by Robert H. Davis.) 
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with time off occasionally for tobogganing (a 
large baking pan making a good sled). On the 
| afternoon of this day the party reached the 
second part of the journey. A sudden turn in 
| the trail brought the boys out onto a crest over- 
looking the great Colorado Desert and Im- 
perial Valley. Far below could be seen the 
line of green where, in Palm Canyon, grow 
the only palm-trees native to the United 
| States. These trees are estimated to be at 
| least 4,000 years old, and, it is thought, were 
| roan in by some early ship, when this 





Lower California. 
Twelve miles of forced march over a rocky, 


floor. Camp was pitched by a little spring, 
among the mesquite brush and cactus. The 
huge yellow pines and white fir were left far 
behind; in their stead were the palms of other 
lands. The snow of the night before was 
gone, and the scouts dug their “hip holes” in 
the sand of the desert. Mess fires were built 
and fed with the thorny mesquite brush. 

Either experience, hiking in the San Jacinto 
Mountains or camping in the desert is well 
worth while. The trip combining the two was 
truly a great experience that the scouts from 
Ontario will never forget. ‘‘From Pines to 
Palms; from Snow to Sand” the watchword of 
the trip, indeed proved an interesting ex- 
perience. 
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= ntostoes Scout Willet Asling, 
Age . 13 of Troop 20, Lansing, 
Mich 


Eagle Scout Leonard ‘Mike” 
Browne, Troop 11, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


Scout Robert Cole, Troop 3, 
Olympia, Washington. 





REXCRAFT PRIZE BUGLING CONTEST fweaee” 


Some 1926 Champions 


All Winners of the REXCRAFT TROPHY—A Silver Plated Rexcraft 


Official Boy Scout Bugle 


Scout Albert English, Age 14, 
Troop 45, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Scout Kenneth Francisco, Troop 
33, Des Moines, lowa. 


a Scout William A. Furman, 
Jr. Troop 24, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


Scout “Jimmie’’ Gerow, of Troop 
1, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Seout Edward Gleasner, of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Scout Harry Gott, of Greater 
New York City, Troop 2, 
Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Scout James Griffin, Troop 58, 
Richmond, Va. . 


Scout Jack Grove, Troop 31, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Scout Marvin Hale, Troop 15, 
Austin, Texas. 


Scout Thomas Hederman, 
Troop 8, Jackson, Miss. 


Eagle Scout Raymond Johnson, 
Age 15, Troop 51, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 


Scout Charles R. Macomber, 
Jr., Troop 24, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Scout Jack Millyard, Troop 1, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Scout Earl Pond, Jr., age 15, 
Troop 31, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Scout Jock Prall, Troop 3, Dan- 
ville, Kentucky. 


Scout Willlam Newman, Troop 
257, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Scout Harris Prior, Troop 12, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Scout Walter Shirk, Troop 2, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 


Scout Alden Stockard, Troop 7 
Forest Hill Addition, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 


Scout Stanley Tyler, Troop 5, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


-y ~ foot ss Wentling, Age 
5, Troop 17, St. Paul, Min- 
Hs , 


Scout Noral Whittinghill, Age 
15, Troop 4, Helena, Mont. 


Life Scout Carl Willer, Age 14, 
Eastern States Ex ~ aoe 
Troop 231, Brooklyn, } 


Seems Tullis Wilson, Age 16, 
0p 16, Wilmington, Dela- 
oan 


Eagle Scout Ralph C. Wood, 
Age 15, of the Mounted Troop, 
Albany, New York. 


Scout Robert M. Young, Troop 
10, Springfield, Illinois. 


Add Your Name 
To the List of 
CHAMPION BUGLERS 
S For 1927 
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Life Scout Jack Wentling 
of St. Paul, Minn. 


Rexcraft, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Gentlemen: 


About a year ago I sent to you for a ““REXCRAFT” 
bugle. Having tried out several kinds of bugles, includ- 
ing “REXCRAFT”, I decided that it could not be beat. 

It was with this ““REXCRAFT” that I entered the 
contest at St. Paul, and won the wonderful silver bugle 
you offered. The judging was on tone, correctness, and 
volume, all of which was easy with this “REXCRAFT”. 

I think every Rexcraft owner will agree with me that 
it takes a “REXCRAFT” to beat a “REXCRAFT”. 


I thank you. 
Very truly yours, 


Troop No. 17, B.S.A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Dec. 5, 1926. 


From a Scout Who ‘‘Was Prepared”’ 


From Coast to Coast, there are thousands of Scouts and thousands of Boys who are 
not Scouts, who now own a REXCRAFT OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT BUGLE, 


the bugle with the name and the official seal engraved on the side of the horn. 
? That was their guarantee that they were buying a superior, perfect bugle ata 
aN bargain price of ONLY $5.00. 


All real scouts know that they can’t afford 


b On to risk their money on out-of-tone cheaper bugles, and besides, it would 














make them look like pikers when most of the scouts are buying a 


true-tone Rexcraft Official. 


DON’T WAIT—BUY YOUR BUGLE NOW! 
Insist on a REXCRAFT OFFICIAL at your dealers, packed 


with an instruction book in a sealed carton. 
music, sporting goods, and scout outfitter stores, Sup- 
ply Department of Boy Scouts of America, or get a 
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On sale at 


money order, fill out this coupon and mail to us. 


REXCRAFT, INC. Dept. 227 
57 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i 
1 

1 

I 

1 

I 

| Please send me a Rexcraft Official BOY 
! SCOUT Bugle with instruction book. 
Enclosed find $5.00. 
1 
| 
1 
| 
I 
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P. K. 
is the Peppermint 
flavored sugared-coat- 


ed tidbit that keeps up 
vim and vigor. 


During strenuous 
stunts it renders “first 
aid” in comfort and 
refreshment. 


‘Keep a packet of 
Wrigley’s always in 
- your pocket— 


A better, bigger 
money’s worth of plea- 
sure and benefit is not 


to be had! 
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Get ’Em, Mayfield! 
(Continued from page 31) 








feud not permit his teammates to spend any 
time in retrospect over the swamping of 
Rappanee. 

““We’ve got a strenuous day ahead of us,” 
‘he reminded. “You fellows are done hitting 
the hoop for tonight. Now the only thing I 
want you to do is to hit the hay!” 

The “Cow Barn Special,” carrying a thou- 
sand raving rooters from Mayfield and Jen- 
nings County steamed into the State Fair 
Grounds at eight-fifteen Saturday morning, 
right on schedule to the second. The Special 
|was a sightly affair, the cars being draped in 
Blue and White bunting, the colors of May- 
field High. A large banner hung on each side 
of the cars, on which was emblazoned the 
words, “ Yea, Giants—We’re Going Through!” 
and “Take the State, Giants!” The train had 
jattracted much attention on its seventy-mile 
|trip through the state and farmers, doing their 
jearly morning chores, had stopped to wave 
milk pails or whatever they had in hand, in 
lresponse to the jubilant yells which greeted 
them. Yes, Mayfield was going through— 
through the country, at least! 

As Mayfield did not play until eleven- 
thirty, Lance had his basketball squad take a 
light breakfast and remain at the hotel until 
ten. The Giants’s second opponent was to be 
Kirkman which had defeated Scott High, 33 
Ito 26, and Lance felt that Kirkman would 
|put up much stronger opposition than that 
|shown by Rappanee. The Grayling Champs 
at nine-thirty were to meet Logan, the five 
which had won the favor of the fans by open- 
ing the tournament with an uphill victory over 
Lathrop. 

“Wonder how ” came out with Gray- 
ling?” queried JoneS, as the team climbed into 
a bus for the trip to the fairgrounds. When 
the bus pulled up outside the Cow Barn, the 
Giants were astounded to see a bunch of 
Logan fans doing a war dance. 

“Good night!” cried Lance, eyes widening. 
“Don’t tell me—! Oh, boy—it can’t be 
possible! Grayling defeated?” 

“Almost!” informed a delirious Logan 
rooter. “‘Man, you missed a game! There'll 
not be a team in this tournament that’ll come 
as close to beating those babies as we did! 
Think of it—we held ’em to a 24 to 20 
score!” 

The Giants crowded about, immensely in- 
terested. 

“Twenty-four to twenty!” whistled Jones, 
“T’ should say you did hold ’em. Congratu- 
lations, Logan!” 
| ‘But, listen—get the story!” persisted the 
Logan fan who was just as happy as he could 
{have been had Logan actually won. “It’s just 
like grapenuts—there’s a reason! You know 
|that Logan’s colors are pretty near the same 
as Grayling’s, dd@h’t you? At least the suits 
jare practically the same color. Well, when we 
took the floor to play the game, Grayling pro- 
tested about the suits looking so much alike 
that they thought it. would be confusing. 
Wouldn’t we please change? But what could 
we change to? Our team didn’t have any 
different suits than the ones we were wearing. 
There was quite a confab about the whole 
affair and then, all at once, some one dis- 
covered that Grayling did have a different 
lset of suits with a white top instead of a red 
top. So our coach asked their coach if they 
wouldn’t be the ones to change. But, no. 
Their coach figured there was something 
psychological about colors. And the long and 
short of it was—our boys had to play Grayling 
with their sweat shirts on! Imagine it! Were 
they mad? Were they pepped up? Say, you 
should have seen how they sailed into that 
champ outfit! Why, we led at the half— 
twelve to eleven! Yes, siree! And we carried 
the fight right up to the final whistle, too! 
Simmons? Yeah, he played a whale of a 
game! If it hadn’t been for him we’d have 
put the champs out. He plunked four baskets 
lin the first half, but he had to leave the game 
on personals with five minutes of the second 
|half gone! Boy, you should have heard the 
crowd howl! You know how everybody hollers 
for the under-dog! She was twenty-twenty 
two minutes from the end. Then Grayling 
stepped on the gas for two baskets and she 
was all over. Listen to my voice! Don’t 
s’pose it'll ever be the same again. I sure 
gave my tonsils a terrific lashing. Whoopee! 
Hurray for Logan! They will make our team 
wear sweat shirts, will they? Bye, bye, 


Giants—we'll be pulling for you if you get 
to the finals!”’ 

“Gee, that guy could get in the bughouse 
without any entrance exams!’ commented 
Jones, staring after the rampant human. 

“Twenty-four to twenty!” echoed Lance, 
meditatively. ‘‘No wonder Logan is celebrat- 
ing! Come on, fellows—let’s sail into Kirk- | 
man with a little sweat shirt spirit! Nothing’ll | 
take the starch out of Grayling like a big win 
for us after their close call!” 

The Giants entered the Cow Barn on the run. 

Lance trotted over to the officials who were 
watching the performance amusedly as the 
fans, making a thunderous noise in an effort 
to drown the clapper out, were forced to give 
up. The man could be heard above the din 
of the fifteen thousand! 

“That’s Harry Dobson of Pendleton,” in- 
formed one of the officials, laughingly. ‘“‘He 
attends every tournament. Some call him 
‘the man with the iron hands.’ Others refer 
to him.as the fan withthe ‘claque board’ 
mitts. He’s a human novelty at any rate and 
the fact that he’¢ chosen your section to sit in 
should be taken as a good omen! Look—the 
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radio announcer who’s broadcasting these 
games has just gone over to ask Dobson if | 
he'll do his stuff for the fans on the air!” 

The crowd, watching, broke into generous 
applause as the loudest rooter obligingly ac 
companied the announcer to the little broad- 
casting room located above the playing floor, | 
near the roof of the Coliseum. Mr. Dobson | 
evidently took the matter very seriously for 
he seated himself just so in front of the micro- 
phone. The start of the Mayfield-Kirkman 
game was held up five minutes while this veteran 
basketball fan had his fling in the limelight. 


When he had finished he recrossed the floor to | 


his seat, grinning and bowing. Time was 
speedily called, and the game was on! 

The Giants brought joy to their followers by 
leaping away to a six point lead in whirlwind 
fashion. Right forward Lawton, backguard 
Jones and Lance Sparks at center, all counted | 
in rapid succession. 
to see where they were. 
they hadn’t gone far vy the riotous din from 
the Mayfield section. 

“They’re Giants, Kirkman — they’re 
GIANTS!” reminded Mayfield. 

What was there about that word “Giants” 
which carried such a chill? Perhaps it was 
because the Mayfield five was living up to its 
name. Whatever the reason, Kirkman just 
could not get going. Mayfield led at the half, 
31 to 10, playing a magnificent brand of 
basketball. The Grayling Champs, grouped 
together at one end of the floor, scratched 
their chins and looked at one another signifi- 
cantly. 
over the horizon of their title hopes. 

“Who said these Giants weren’t a tourna- 
ment team?” asked one. 

“Who said they’d crack under fire?” asked 
another. 

“Who said their victory over the Wildcats 
was a fluke?” asked a third. 

A murmur of great admiration and sheer 
amazement swept over the vast throng in the 


Cow Barn as the game ended with Mayfield’s | 
Giants far in front, 50 to 26. The crushing of | 


Kirkman had been an achievement for sport- 
ing experts had predicted a close contest. 
“Does anybody know the power of that 
Giant team?” inquired a Central of Cadillac 
rooter. “‘They seem to rise easily to every 
occasion. They’re the coolest, most deliberate 
outfit on the floor I’ve ever seen. Boy, we’re 
in for a tussle this afternoon, I mean!” 
“Leave it to Eastwood!” confidently asserted 


another fan from the “pocket city.” ‘‘He’ll do | 


to the Giants just what he did to Ferris. I’m 
still picking old Central for the finals!” 

But the one big fact remained. Mayfield’s 
second overwhelming victory had placed her 
name on the lips of every fan in the state, 


and her unknown quantity was more unknown | 


than ever. She was a Giant and a Dark Horse 
combined, from which anything might be 
expected. Mayfield had at last won her 
spurs as a championship contender and two 
teams in particular were doing some tall 
figuring on how they were going to stop the 
onward march of the striding Giants. 

“We're in the semi-finals now!” sung the 
Mayfield supporters, ‘‘We’re in the semi-finals 


Kirkman took time out | 
They could tell that | 


A threatening cloud was rolling up | 


‘A’ Battery 


Aq TECIALLY designed 

“A” battery for 
radio service. There is 
nothing like it in its field. 


Proportioned to permit 
ease of handling and 
convenience of cabinet 
assembly and storage, 
you may expect this new 
Burgess creation to give 
you the length of ser- 
vice and dependability 
under all conditions for 
which all products of 
Burgess are noted. 








If you are using the or- 
dinary type of No.6 “A” 
battery, we suggest that 
you learn for yourself 
from the Burgess Radio 
“A” the measure of ser- 
vice you have a right to 
expect. 

Ask cAny Radio Engineer 

Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 


GENERAL SALEs OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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now! And we'll be in the finals soon!” 


(To be concluded in Boys’ Lirr for March) © | 
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THEN AND NOW— 





ANNIVERSARY WEEK marks the Seven- 




















Oval—The picture of these two bashful-looking scouts was taken in 1910. Note the uniforms 
they are wearing, particularly the hat. Certainly here are two diamonds in the rough. 


Upper Right—One of the first patrols starting on their Merit Badge program. 1 
watching one of their scout leaders (the uniform-less one) teach them firemaking. The other 


is illustrating how eggs are fried with “the sunny side up.” 


Lower Left—Laden down like a pack horse on a campaign, this troop is starting on its first 
overnight hike. Notice how burdensome their equipment has become. This picture was taken 
in 1912, long before they learned the efficiency of carrying minimum, but practical equipment. 


The Service of the 
National Supply Department 


HE greatest links in our chain of service, in addition 

to the Supply Department at National Head- 
quarters, New York, are the Service Stations located in 
Chicago and San Francisco. 

They were built as part of our plan of progress in 
providing the quickest possible service to all of our 
scouts. One of these Service Stations is near you. Your 
letters reach them quicker; your supplies reach you 
quicker. You save both time and transportation 
charges and you get twenty-four hours’ service when 
you send your orders to the Service Station located 
nearest your city. 

Without moving from your own home, you 


can draw on an almost endless supply 
of the very best Boy Scout Equipment. 


Remember, your Supply Department is not a great store 
created to make money, but a greatscrvice department created to 
help scouts save money. 


Boy SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
National Headquarters, 

200 Fifth Avenue New York 
Chicago Service Station, 

37 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


San Francisco Service Station, 
583 Market Street San Francisco 


The Official No Article is 
Boy Scout Seal = —— 





1910—1912 


teenth milestone of the progress made in 
Scouting. A mere handful of Boy Scouts 
and Scout Leaders in 1910 now number 
more than 800,000. 


§ bane need of a National Service Supply Department is evident 
from these figures. If, on the average, each of our 800,000 
registered scouts and leaders spent only $5.00 each year on scout 
equipment of all kinds, it means a total of $4,000,000 so spent. How 
necessary is it that there should be a National Scout Supply to see 
that scouts get their money’s worth from such a huge expenditure. 


The Supply Department carries more than 
2,000 individual pieces of Boy Scout equip- 
ment and reading matter listed in the 
Supply Department’s catalog, issued semi- 
annually. You can secure a copy, free, 
by writing to National Headquarters. 





These pictures are furnished 


ag ky Be RF oe Every article is carefully considered from the viewpoint of service 
ive af meg a to Boy Scouts for scout activities. Every article is given tests by 
present time Director of Edito- experts to see that it is the best to stand the use you will give ‘it. 
Sane ae Waal Gon aoe If the article comes up to our rigid standards, a price is established 
of the first Boy Scout Executives. to give you roo cents value on your dollar. These prices, made 


possible by the Supply Department, save you money. 


Order your Boy Scout Equipment from your National 
Service Supply Department. 


They are 
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1926—1927 


Oval—A typical Boy Scout troop today. Fully equipped in the Official Boy Scout Uniform, these scouts 
are blazing a trail to better citizenship and depicting the real Boy Scout. 

Upper Left—Ready to start for the woods. These scouts are trying to achieve the Eagle Scout Rank and 
under the tutelage of their fully-uniformed scout leaders are leaving to spend several days in camp, following 
through on their Merit Badge program. 

Upper Right—These scouts are off for the open spaces. Their bicycles are proving adequate and no 
doubt will materially help them to qualify for their Merit Badge tests. 

Lower—A troop, today, about to start on an overnight hike. Notice the contrast between this troop and that 


of 1912. Fully equipped with Official Boy Scout Equipment, none of it is cumbersome nor are they burdened 
with any unnecessities. Notice the trim, active outdoor appearance they make in their Official Boy Scout Uniform. 








1927 
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* Let this candy cough drop rescue you from sickness, too. 


It’s a great life—Get ALL of it! 


You can’t thoroughly enjoy 
yourself unless you’re well. Be 
well. Don’t lose days in un- 
necessary illness, or in slack, 
half-alive dullness. Protect your 
health—it’s not hard to do. 


Little coughs and colds, even 


if they don’t lead 


disease, destroy the peppy snap 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 


SMITH BROT 


COUGH DROP 


THE CANDY 


and zest of true health. And 
you can protect yourself against 
them—easily. 

Smith Brothers’ cough drops area 
grand protection. They keep that 
danger point— your throat —always 
clear, refreshed, safe. They taste good, 
too. Have a box of Smith Brothers 
always handy —in your pocket. 

Two kinds: S-Bs (licorice) 5c 

or Menthol (orange box) 


to serious 














12,000 Boys 


on their way to Success 


These 12,000 boys 
also enjoy Vaca- 
tions. with pay, 
Bicycles at cost, 
Free lessons in 
telegraphy, Ath- 
letic events. 


Wouldn’t you 
like it? 


Up and coming young fellows. Gain- 
ing ability, self reliance. Earning good 
money. 


Seeing business first hand. In con- 
tact with able men in all kinds of busi- 
ness. Deciding which business they 
will like best. 


Many are going to attract the atten- 
tion of a man who can give them a better 
job. That means a step up. Better 
pay. But we’re glad to recommend any 
boy for a better job. 


You can have these opportunities, 
too. Now! Stop in at the nearest 
Western Union office. Talk to the 
manager. He will tell you all about it. 


IT’S GREAT WORK FOR A WIDE-AWAKE BOY 


Perils of an Engineer 
(Concluded from page 32) 





in the life of the railroad enginéer. In all his 
| thirty-six years experience Payne has never 
walked all the way around his engine. It’s 
simply not done. Years ago when he went 
to work as a-fireman he learned the tradition 
that it is unlucky to walk around an engine. 
He has never seen an experienced engine- 
man do it. 

A hunch, prescience, clairvoyance or pre- 
monition has saved his life on several occasions. 
Once when driving through the fog he slowed 
down unexplainably. Something told him that 
danger lurked ahead, and he proceeded under 
control for several hundred yards, when he saw 
an open switch. 

Before the rotary snowplow came into use, 
Payne used to hurl a big locomotive with a 
plow on the front end at thirty-five or forty 
miles an hour into a snowdrift in a cut in 
order to clear the way for passenger trains. 
It was a nice peaceful pastime—if you didn’t 
run into a landslide. The stunt was to back up 
a quarter of a mile or so, get a good start and 
then dive foremost into the snow, throwing it 
to one side and forcing a passage. If the first 
plunge didn’t do the trick, Payne backed up 
for a fresh start and repeated. 

One winter in the Sierra Nevadas he was up 
against a tough one. Twice he had hurled his 
smoking steed into the clogged mass. When 
he started to back up for the third time, ga 
premonition of danger overwhelmned him and 
he refused to proceed until track men made an 
inspection. 

Barely covered by a thin layer of snow on 
the track was a rock slide. If he had raced into 


this mass, it would have wrecked his engine 
and probably killed him. 

In a sandstorm on the Mohave desert Payne 
stepped out on the runway alongside his 
engine to oil up the badly heated machinery. 
A shower of pebbles as big as walnuts knocked 
him unconscious. 

Every day the railroad engineer encounters 
hardships at which the average person would 
quail. Driving a big superheated engine 
through a series of tunnels in the Tehachapi 
is like taking a Turkish bath in the burning 
Sahara. Payne always moistened a bit of waste 
with water and held it in his mouth, but a 
young fireman who did not take this precaution 
fell to the deck, with tongue lolling out and 
remarked that he was dying. Payne drove his 
engine through the tunnel, holding the fireman 
out by the legs so that the colder air that 
came up from below would revive him. Now 
respirators are provided. 

The worst ordeal that Payne ever passed 
through was when he saw a little girl playing 
in a sand pile on the track, only a few hundred 
feet in front of his speeding locomotive. He 
threw on the air, but it requires 1,200 feet to 
bring a train going fifty miles an hour to a 
stop, and he knew that unless a miracle hap- 
pened the babe would be killed. 

Payne suddenly called up visions of his two 
little tots at home, and he pictured the anguish 
of his own wife if one of them were killed. 
Then with surprising agility for a man so big 
he dropped to the cowcatcher of his engine, 
reached out a long leg, caught the little girl 
with his toe and threw her clear of the track. 








Courage at Pop-Shot 


(Concluded from page 33) | 


= — 








the roof?”’ he shivered as he thought of a dozen 
horrible things. 

“Oh—that? It’s nothing but a hole in the 
roof and the dark sky behind it,” Jim spoke 
reassuringly. There was a peaceful stillness 


world. And yet—why did he feel that vague 
uneasiness? Why had the ranger carelessly left 
a bed of coals so near his door? Had anything 
happened to him? “This cabin’s safe enough, 
Dick. Don’t worry. I'll prop the door shut, 
for this leather strap is more of a joke than a 
latch. We'll cut down the venison, and soon 
have a supper fit for a king.”’ 








HE LOOKED about the cabin for something 

to stand on, but the rough, home-made 
furniture was all stationary. ‘Here, Dick,” 
he said, “I’ll lift you up on my shoulders and 
you cut down the venison.” 

Richard wildly clutched his cousin’s arm. 

‘‘T—] hear a scratching noise, Jim! Besides, 
I can’t see to cut the strings.” 

““Shucks! You can feel for ’em. Hold the 
meat in one hand and my knife in the other. 
It’s easy!” 

Jim’s work-hardened muscles hardly felt the 
strain as he swung Richard lightly up onto his 
broad shoulders, and held him firmly by his 
thin, trembling legs. The venison swung from 
a rafter at one side of the room where the roof 
was lowest; and not more than a foot above it 
was the hole in the crumbling roof, whose un- 
painted shakes showed the effect of years of 
sun and rain. Could it be that the ranger 
hadn’t noticed the hole so near the venison, 
Jim wondered? 

A dull thud on the roof! And then to Jim’s 
amazement a round, smooth, cat-like head was 
sharply etched against the sky, the snout 
thrust forward to the opening, sniffing the 
tantalizigg odor of venison. Then one huge 
yellow paw came gropingly through the hole 
but, touching nothing was quickly withdrawn, 
while the strong claws began tearing at the rot- 
ten shakes to enlarge the opening in the roof. 

The beast’s interference with his plans for 
supper angered Jim: If only Richard would 
cut down the venison before he discovered the 
big cat’s nearness! 

“Hurry, Dick!” he urged in a low tone. 
He felt sure the sneak-cat was unaware of 
their presence, being absorbed by the stronger 
venison scent so near his nostrils. 

“‘What’s that noise, Jim?” Richard whis- 
pered, his groping hands still fumbling for the 
string tied around the rafter. 

“Nothing! I’m hungry—can’t you hurry?” 





Then, looking up, Jim saw the great 
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over Pop-shot Swamp, here at the top-o’-the-* 


beast flatten his ears, but before he could 
shout a ‘warning a powerful forepaw struck 
down through the enlarged opening toward the 
hand that had dared dispute possession of 
the coveted venison. Jim felt Richard’s 
legs being wrenched from his grasp until they 
dangled tantalizingly just beyond his reach. 

Momentarily stunned, Jim soon realized 
that his cousin’s predicament was all his 
fault. In his determined effort to secure the 
venison, he hadn’t dreamed of such a calamity. 
The great beast had struck through the stout 
buckskin sleeve, and now could not free his 
powerful claws because of that hanging, dead 
weight, that almost dislocated his shoulder. 
He couldn’t get rid of it. He could only lash 
his tail wrathfully. 

If the buckskin would only tear, and free 
Richard! But it was well-tanned, and very 
strong. There was nothing Jim could stand 
on to cut the sleeve. Oh, for a gun—a weapon 
of any kind! 

Jim yelled, fast and furiously. But, instead 
of frightening, it only angered the great beast, 
that could neither rid himself of his unwelcome 
burden nor draw it up through the opening in 
the roof. He tried first one, then the other, 
which kept poor Richard bouncing up and 
down like a spring coiling and uncoiling. The 
old roof creaked with the strain, while the 
edges of the hole crumbled and broke back, 
as when a skater attempts to clamber out to 
safety from a hole in the ice. Soon the tawny 
beast would fall through the roof, and then 
they could expect no mercy, for their adver- 
sary had been made savage by rage at this hu- 
man interference with his plans for his hungry 
faniily. 


IM had an idea. Fire!—a burning brand 
thrust in the face of the savage brute. 
But—the roof! Dry and brittle from the rain- 
less summer sun, it would catch like dry grass 
in the wind. All right, let it burn! Jim’s 
feeling of antagonism had deepened to hate of 
the great brute that was torturing Richard. 
His courage returned now in full measure. Jim 
had to be angry to fight. 

As Jim blew out the lamp and threw its 
contents over the brush part of the broom, 
he was shouting encouragement to the victim 
of his thoughtlessness. “Steady, Dick! I’m 
coming! We'll burn him out.” He gave a 
fleeting thought to the forest ranger whose 
only shelter was about to be destroyed; the 
home folk, all unconscious of this deadly peril. 
But the outstanding thought was of Richard’s 
pluck. Blind and helpless, jerked here and 
there and everywhere by the great paw, he 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


had uttered no protest to hinder Jim in his 
efforts at rescue. A coward in little things, 
he now was proving his courage in time of 
great peril. 

Hastily Jim thrust the flaming, oil-soaked 
broom straight toward the tawny paw, its 
claws firmly entangled in the buckskin sleeve. 
A blood-curdling snarl—a louder crash of 
crumbling shakes—a flare of red against the 
dark sky—a dull thud as the thin, dangling 
figure fell to the floor, one arm limp and 
useless. Fear of the terrible fire that burned 
his paw had loosened the claws when brute 
anger could not. 

Ashot rang out—thenanother. Then voices. 
Buckets of water sloshed against the burning 
wood with a great hiss of steam and smoke. 

Riehard blinked owlishly in the lamplight 
through slits that once had been eyes. Some 
one was bandaging his arm. 

“Got here in the nick o’ time to keep you and 
the big cat from demolishing my roof entirely,”’ 
the ranger chuckled. ‘Last night that sneak- 
thief lying outside lifted a side of bacon 
through the hole in the roof, so I tied that 
fresh venison under the hole to bait the trap 


for him to-night. Then I was called to Lookout 
Point to investigate smoke in the valley, and— 
well, I got back just in time to see the big cat 
squatting on my roof in a flare of red light. A 
regular pop-shot, Jim,”’ he grinned meaningly. 
“T’ve some news for you. Just before dark, my 
field glasses picked out a bunch of calves with 
your brand, hidden in a little pocket off the 
main trail. One of Williams’s men hobbled 
them and rode off down the trail. I'll help you 
get them in the morning.” 

Grateful as he was for the safety of the calves 
and the ranger’s proof of Williams’s trickery, 
Jim felt that this could wait. Conscience 
stricken, he turned to his cousin. 

“You’ve got a lot of sand, Dick,” he said 
gruffly to hide the trembling of his voice. 
“You'll have something to show for your grit, 
too, in the bounty on this yellow hide. It’s 
no trick at all to pop a sneak-cat on the roof 
when some one is holding him there.” He 
frowned meaningly toward the ranger. 

“You're right, Jim,” the other readily 
agreed, with a glance toward the bandaged, 
broken arm. “And I’d rather do the shooting 
than the holding, any day!” 
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over he discovered that all the things, to make 
and do, described by him in this department 
have been made and done by some of his boys. 

For instance, here is a ‘photograph of the 
things made by the boys of Troop 1, Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, which includes stone- 
axes, decorated ditty bags, beaded knife 
sheaths (not for weapons, scouts don’t use 
them, but for kitchen knives with which to 
cut bread and bacon), wooden broaches for 
neck handkerchiefs, moccasins, beaded quivers 
for the arrows, some wonderfully good bows 
and arrows with flint heads—all made by the 
boys themselves (Figure 1). We have no 
space to print the photograph of the Robin- 
hoods of this Troop using their bows and 
arrows made by themselves of material found 
in the adjoining woods. The Scoutmaster is 
Dudley Smith. 

Here also is a photograph of a Denver scout 
who has made himself a buckskin shirt and all 
the equipment which has so often been de- 
scribed for you boys in Boys’ Lire (Figure 2). 

The boys of Troop 1, Pike County, are 
learning to ride, beginning young like George 
Washington (Figure 3). 

Figure 4 shows a unique ceremony where the 
boys sink their axe in the medicine post as they 
pledge allegiance to their Troop, to the Boy 
Scouts of America, and to the country in 
which they live. They never use their axes 
on growing timber. Note the home-made 
elevated platform for the Council Fire at the 
South court of the Council grounds. This 
platform made of material found in the woods 
has the floor covered with dirt upon which the 
Council Fire is built. 

But what has pleased the National Scout 
Commissioner immensely is the gateway made 
from designs in his book “‘Shelters, Shacks and 
Shanties,” by Donald Potter, Troop Leader, 
of 1st G. P. Troop, Gillwell Park, England. 
All the carving was done by him with an axe 
(Figure 5). 


Figure 6 will interest you all as it shows a 
tree house built by the scouts underneath which | 
they have a table for exhibiting specimens and | 





close by a fire for cooking their food. At the| py.se toe. 
left hand, back of the tree house, under the | strips mean 
branches, you can see a shanty built by the | longer wear 


boys. 

Here, too, is a picture of the boys at work 
making all sorts of things (Figure 7). The 
boy on the extreme right is picking flint for 
arrow heads; the one in the front row next to 
him, sitting down, is feathering an arrow; the 
one next to him is making a pack basket of ash 
splints made by himself from an ash tree cut 
on the grounds; the one next to him is whittling 
a bow from a piece of hickory, which not long 
before was growing on the camp grounds. 
The boy on the right, sitting on the bench, is 
making a ditty bag, so also is the boy next to 
him sitting on the ground. Back of them is the 
log post-office built by the boys themselves, all 
of which shows you that some of the scouts are 
still keeping up the traditions of the old 
pioneers like Abraham Lincoln and George 
Washington. 

Forty-six of the scouts, out of an enrollment 
of seventy-five, at the close of the season, 
were able to swim over three miles straight 
away, although some of them were very poor 
swimmers and others could not swim at all 
when the camp opened. Both Abraham 
Lincoln. and George Washington were good 
swimmers. You remember Washington swam 
amid floating ice from an upset raft to an 
island in the river, when it was so cold that 
the next morning he walked ashore over the 
frozen surface of the same river. George 
Washington was no mollycoddle! 

Before February takes its flight, let each one 
of you sink your tomahawk into the medicine 
post, repeat your Scout oath and renew 
allegiance to the Boy Scouts of America, and 
to America itself, as a “‘valentine” to Uncle 
Dan. 
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_A Prize-Winning Short-Wave Receiver 
(Concluded from page 36) 











wave-lengths, The coupling can be loosened 
by moving the primary further away until the 
trouble stops. In operating the receiver, always 
keep it oscillating gently for continuous wave 
reception and just below the point of oscilla- 
tion for phone. Use both hands for tuning. A 
swinging signal may be followed by tuning the 
feed-back dial, as it detunes very slightly when 
moved. ass 

_ The summary of Sparks’s talk dealt with the 
dimensions of the various coils needed to cover 
the different wave-bands. 
_ The coils are wound on forms three 
inches in diameter as follows: Meters, 15 
to 33; primary, 1o turns No. 22 wire; 
secondary, 3 turns No. 18; tickler, 2 turns 
No. 30. 

Meters, 31 to 68; primary, 10 turns; secon- 
dary, 8 turns; tickler, 4 turns. 


@ 


1927 


Meters, 57 to 133; primary, 10 turns; secon- 
dary, 19 turns; tickler, 7 turns. 

The following list of parts are used in the 
construction: one set of interchangeable coils, 
which can be home-made or bought in the radio 
shops; 1 straight-line frequency condenser, 
.coors mfd, capacity; 1 variable condenser, 
.00025 mfd., 3 sockets; 1 audio-frequency trans- 
former, 6-1 ratio and another 6-1 ratio (the high 
ratio transformer is used in the first audio 
stage); x radio frequency choke coil; 1 open 
circuit filament control jack; 1 double circuit 
jack; 2 vernier dials; 1 filament switch; 2 rheo- 
stats, each 20 ohms; 1 binding post strip, 3x 134; 
8 marked binding posts; 1 grid leak; 4 meg- 
ohms; 1 grid condenser, .00025 mfd.; 1 panel 
7 x 18; 1 baseboard, 17 x 914 x 54; 1 cabinet; 
3 tubes, 6-volt type; two 45-volt “B” bat- 
teries; 1 six-volt storage battery. 
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THE “SPRING-STEP” 


A new Keds 
built for speed ” 








Z 
Supports , 


your instep 4 


Absorbs the 
shocks thai tire 
leg muscles 


Feltex Innersole — 
Keeps your feet cool 
and comfortable 


Special sponge rub- 
ber arch cushion 


“A BOY’S biggest asset is his speed of 
foot,” writes a world-famous athlete. 


He adds, ‘‘Your shoes must be exacély 
right.’’ And he plays in Keds! 


Champions in many sports—the Na- 
tional A. A. U. basketball champions and 
other winning basketball teams the country 
over—imsist on Keds. 


Even in fastest action, this special Keds 
basketball shoe grips surely. And the soles 
are tough and springy. They absorb the 
jars that tire muscles and slow down play. 
The uppers are very light yet so strong 
they protect the ankles against sudden 
twists and sprains. And the special Feltex 
innersole helps to keep the feet comfortable. 


There are Keds for every sport, indoors 
and out. Ask for Keds by name. 4nd be 
sure to look for the name Keds on the shoe. 
Keds come in all popular styles, at prices 
from $1.25 to $4.50. They are made only by 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 
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“WHAT A PEACH 
OF A TAW....!” 


*“\F COURSE it is—it’s an Akro.” 

C) Wherever marbles are played 
you will hear this. No other marbles 
compare with Akros for lustre or 
shape. The boy who owns a collec- 
tion of Akro Agates has something 
to be proud of—yet they cost very 
little. Ask for Akros—accept no 
others. Buy yours now. 


THE AKRO AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


POST OFFICE BOX 42 3 


“DAD PLAYED MARBLES, TOO” 





This book is print- 
ed in five colors. 
Ic tells che history of 
marbles. It explains 
marble games that 
may be played with 
Akro Agates and 
gives rules for mar- 
ble tournaments. 
Send your name and 
address with 3 cents 
in stamps and we 
will forward your 
copy. For 10 cents 
additional (stamps 
or cash) a box con- 
taining eleven Akros 
will be sent you. 


Send today. 


TRADE MARK 


Insist that this trade- 
mark be on the package 
containing the marbles 
you buy. It is the only 
genuine Akro trade- 
mark. It protects you 
against substitution. 








MAXY happy returns.—This goes for the 

Scout birthday and NOT for Old I. F. M. 

| Just imagine the laziest old scout on record, 

| and for that matter any lazy scout, getting 

| a place anywhere this month of birthdays. 

The trouble is that Old I. F. M. is insistent 
in forcing his idleness on others. 

Let’s throw out a barrage this month and 
see if we can’t keep him out of range for a 
month at least. Let ’em pop! Below are 
published some of the best of the early ones. 
Contributors whose jokes land on this page 
win a copy of the new 1927 Boy Scout Diary. 
C-R-R-R-R-ACK! CRACK! CRACK! Let’s 
go! 

Address jokes to “Joke Editor,” BOYS 
LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Editor’s decision being final there will be no cor- 
respondence about contributions. Only jokes 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope will be returned. 


Lost 
Boy coming home from street. 
Boy: ‘Dad I lost 20 cents.” 
FATHER: ‘“‘How could you do that, not 
having any money with you?” 
Boy: “I saw a quarter on the street and I 
picked it up and it was only a nickel!” 


The Cream of the Job 


Mrirk Deater: “I am in need of a boy 
about your age. I would pay you four dollars 
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‘on My, Honor” 


Every Boy Scout knows what 


that means. 


Excelsior Boy 


Scout Shoes are built on the 
Honor principle and that’s why 


they are preferred. 


Scout or 


not, when you slip your feet 


into a pair of 


Excelsiors, you’ll 


click your heels together and 


give the gang a treat. 


Most 


of the good stores sell them. 
If your store doesn’t sell them, 
we’ll tell you who does. 


Booklet 


The Excelsior Shoe Company 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official Boy 
Scout and Seascout Shoes 


Department C 


Portsmouth, Ohio, 


U.S.A. 


Send today for your copy of this little 


book and read the thrilling stories 
America’s famous pioneer scouts. 


Boy Scouts’ official service shoe. 


unson last. No. 576 


of 


Boy Scouts’ official dress shoe. 


Boy Scouts’ dress last. 


Boy Scouts’ official dress oxford. 
Boy Scouts’ dress last. 




















a week.” 
Boy: “Will I have a chance to rise?” 
Mik DEALER: “Oh yes; I want you to be 
here at four every morning.” 





Strong 


Johnnie and his father were out pulling weeds 
one day, and Johnnie happened to pull up 
a big one with lots of mud on it and he said, 
“Hey Pop, ain’t I strong?” Then sis father 
says, “‘I’ll say you are.”” Then Johnny pipes 
up, “‘I guess I am, the whole world was hanging 
on to the other end of it.” 


We Wonder 


Walt Levy of New York City sent in this 
query! 

‘“‘Who is the best and smartest boy in the 
world and why am I?” 


Short 


“Your hair wants cutting badly,’ 
camp barber to a scout. 

“No it doesn’t,” replied the scout. “It 
wants cutting nicely. You cut it badly last 
time!” 


’? said the 


Figure This Out 


I’m in a toder mood 2day, 

& feel poetic 2; 

4 fun I'll just—off a— 

& send it off 2 U. 

I’m sorry you’ve been 6 O long, 
2C U I’ve 2 wait, 

Bear yourself with 4otude 

B not diconsol 8. 








Net Results 
TENDER: “Let’s play some tennis.” 
Foot: “‘Can’t, the net is broken.” 
TENDER’ “Fine! The net’s always in the 
way when I play.” 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





Stop, Look and —! 

Our city’s street crossings are soon to be 
regulated by a series of green and red lights. 
Pedestrians, however, will probably be notised 
as before by a series of brightly colored stars. 


Proof 


First TENDERFOOT: ‘I had a funny dream 
last night. I dreamt I went to Heaven.” 

SEcoND TENDERFOOT (trying to be funny): 
“Did you see me there?” 

First TENDERFOOT: 
knew it was a dream.” 


“Ves, that’s why I 





An Easy One 


“Willie,” asked the teacher of the new pupil, 
“do you know your alphabet?” 

“Yes, miss,”’ answered Willie. 

‘Well, then,” continued 
“what letter comes after A?” 

“All the rest of them,” was the triumphant 
reply. 


the teacher, 


Definitions 
TEACHER: “Johnny, what is a rivulet?” 
Jounny: “A small river.” 
TEACHER: ‘Now, Robert you tell me what 
a hamlet is?” 
RoBeERrtT (just beginning to doze off): “‘Er— 
a small ham,” 


Sure of a Fresh One 
Walter (observing something is wrong): 
“Shall I get you another egg, Sir?” 
Diner: “No, never mind. This one will 
lay it pretty soon.” 


Discouraging 
Two boys were fishing, but they were new 
at the game. 
“Got a bite yet, Jack?” 
“No,” said Jack. “I don’t believe my 
worm’s half trying.” 








Marit Carrier: “Is this package for you? 
The name if obliterated.” { 

RESIDENT: “Nope, it can’t be for me, my 
name’s O’Reilly.” 


Winners of the 
Think and Grin Contest 


Emerson G. Stephens, Jr., Kansas City, Kan.; 
Jacob Kershner, Burlington, Vt.,; Theodore 
Crocker, New York, N. Y.; Stanley Goicz, 
Worcester, Mass.; Lamar Fly, Gonzales, Tex.; 
Robert K. Bailey, McCleary, Wash.; J. Daniel 
Dunaway, Tampa, Fla.; A. R. Albright, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roy Fillingim, Anaconda, 
Mont.; James O’Brien, Jr., Worcester, Mass.; 
George Frost, Valleyford, Wash. 
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The National Executive 
Board Has Completed Its 
Appointment of the 


Committee on Rural Scouting 


John P. Wallace, Chairman» 
President and Manager, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Colin H. Livingstone, 
Banker and Farmer, Federal 
American Nat’l. Bank Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. Frank O. 
Lowden, Ex-Governor of IIli- 
nois, Sinnissippi Farm, Oregon, Ill. Charles 
L. Sommers, Merchant, Wholesale, C. 
Sommers Co., St. Paul, Minn. L. J. Taber, 
National Master, National Grange, 970 College 
Ave., Columbus, Ohio. Burridge Butler, 
President, ‘Prairie Farmer,” 337 West 
Madison St., Chicago, 
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Lone Scout 






Is it all right for Lone Scouts 
to enter regular Troop Scout 
camps, hikes, and activities? 

Yes, of course, when invited 
by Scoutmasters and Troop. 
This privilege has been accorded 
Lone Scouts in council terri- 
tory all over the United States 
during the past year. 


Can a Lone Scout be a Tribe 
Guide? 

Yes, if he is over eighteen years of age and 
has won at least Sagamore Lodge standing in 
the tribe. 

What are the minimum and maximum num- 
bers recommended for Lone Scout Tribes? 

For Local Tribes, not less than five nor more 
than fifteen to make a 
successful tribe. 





Ill. Dr. R. A. Pear- § 
son, President, Univer- F 
sity of Md., College 
Park, Md. Dr. C. J. 
Galpin, United States 
Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Cc. B. Smith, United 
States Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. 
C. Dr. Tait Butler, 
“Progressive Farmer,” 
Memphis, Tenn. Will- 
iam Settle, President, 
Indiana Farm Bureau 
Fed., 16 North Senate 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Charles S. Barrett, = 
President, ‘‘Farmers’ = 
Union,’ Union City, 
Ga. Dr. J. C. Lipman, 
Director, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
E. R. Eastman, Editor, 
American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 





rural villages. 


Ex-Officio Members 

Walter W. Head, 
President, Boy Scouts 
of America, Banker, 
Omaha, Nebr. James E. 
West, Chief Scout Exec- 
utive, Boy Scouts of 


News Notes 
ONE SCOUT RICH- 
ARD GRUBB, of 


saved a boy from drown- 
ing during June, 1926. 
His heroism was called 
to the attention of the 


and, at their recent 
meeting, they voted to 
award him a Certificate 
of Heroism. As Richard 
Grubb has moved from 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., 








Rural Scouting Means 


A Boy Scout Service for boys in the 
open country and in the towns and 


Methods Used 


1. Farm Scout Troops. 
Based on rural interests. 
2. Farm Scout Patrols. 
Based on rural interests and 
local (a flexible grouping). 
America,'New York City. 3. Lone Scouting. 
Based on needs of boys at home Does a Lone Scout 
who cannot belong to a troop; 
and on Indian names, titles, and 
organization methods. 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., 4. Merit Badge Patrols. 
Based on needs of the older rural 
scouts who want and need help 
in finding and training them- 
selves in life’s work. 
National Court of Honor 5. Rural Sea Scouting 
Based upon needs of farm boys 
whose farms are located on sea- 
shores and lake fronts. 
programs will recognize needs of 
farm and water activities. 


For Mail Tribes, not 
less than five nor more 
than twenty-five, the 
size depending upon the 
Guide’s ability to handle. 

Could a Totem Pole 
be purchased and used as 
the insignia of the Totem 
Pole Lodge? 

The Totem Pole 
should not be pur- 
chased, but should be 
made by the members 
of the Lodge and erected 
as one of their achieve- 
ments, and as an in- 
signia of their Lodge 
meeting-place, camp, or 
recreation field. The 
Totem Pole emblem, 
however, may be pur- 
chased. 


What is a Lone Scout 
Wigwam? 

When two or more 
Lone Scout Local Tribes 
are organized, they may 
be associated together 
in an area or county 
into a Lone Scout Wig- 
wam with an adult man 
as leader, who is known 
as Lone Scout Medicine 
Man of the Wigwam. 


Tribe have to have an 
Indian name? 

Not necessarily, but it 
is advisable to maintain 
the Indian terminology, 
method and organiza- 
tion plan throughout. 


Lone Scout News 


Items 
R. C. L. PARTIN, 
“old-timer” Lone 


Their : . 
Scout, now attending the 


United States Military 
Academy, West Point, 
New York states in a 











to Montreal, Canada, 
arrangements are being 
made to have this award made through the Mon- 
treal— Dominion of Canada Court of Honor. 


SOUTH DAKOTA FARM FEDERATION 

approves unanimously by resolution the 
Rural Scouting program. Resolution—RE- 
SOLVED—There is a definite field, as yet un- 
touched by any character building work, open 
for the Lone Scout and Department of Rural 
Scouting, Boy Scouts of America, and we 
endorse their program and are pleased to 
believe there is an opportunity for a close and 
helpful relationship between the Lone Scout 
and the 4-H Club work of this state. We urge 
Boy Scout Leaders, wherever the opportunity 
affords to interest Farm Boys in the 4-H 
Club activities, believing such boys will receive 
a definite help from the 4-H work. Following 
this resolution secured by Scout Executive 
Stayton of South Dakota, he states, “I am 
immensely interested in the Lone Scout work as 
you are now developing it.- I expect to 
recommend at our annual meeting the crea- 
tion of a Rural Scout Committee.” 


1927 


recent letter as follows: 

“T dropped activities in the Lone Scout 
work when I entered college in 1923. From 
that time on I have been kept so busy earning 
a living and doing my school work that I have 
been unable to keep in touch with the work. 
I am glad to know that Lone Scouts are now 
enjoying the advantages offered by the great 
Boy Scout organization of America. Then 
too, I am glad that the Lone Scout Method is 
to be used because it will reach a great many 
boys who cannot possibly receive Boy Scout 
service on the organized troop basis without it. 

“The first uniform I ever wore was the Lone 
Scout uniform, years ago. I am now wearing 
the regular Cadet military uniform. 

“*T still remember Lone Scout days as profit- 
able in more than one way. More than once 
I have been helped by the founders of the 
Lone Scout work, and it seems to me the nat- 
ural place to apply for advice now.” 

Many of the “old-timers” will doubtless 
recall the name of Mr. Partin. We wish him 
success in his efforts to become one of the star 
men at West Point. 
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The most important 
score board in the world 
... yours for the asking! 


E want to give you this score 

board. On it keep a record of 
your height and weight for the next 
twelve months. 

Hang it in your room. On the first 
of each month weigh yourself and 
measure your height. Then mark 
your tally on the score board and see 
how you’ve gained. 

Why is this score board so im- 
portant? Because it will show you the 
progress you are making toward man- 
hood—your progress towards ac- 
complishing the things you want to 
do. Making the team! Winning the 
race! Growing into a man-size man 
with the energy and punch to make 
this old world sit up and take notice! 

Of course you know that the way 
you live has a lot to do with the kind 
of score you make now—and with 
your success later on. Plenty of sleep 
—outdoor exercise every day—the 
right kind of food—these things are 
the players that help you win the 
game. 

We want to help you, too, by start- 
ing you out with a mealtime drink 
that is a real score maker—Instant 
Postum! It’s made of whole wheat 
and bran—good materials. To 
Instant Postum you add hot 


MAIL THIS 


Drink a cup or two of Instant 
Postum, made with milk, at every 
meal you have at home—and watch 
the results on your score board, 
month by month. This drink gives 
you the nourishing milk you need— 
and you'll like milk combined with 
Postum. In addition, if you have 
Instant Postum you won’t want cof- 
fee and tea. And that’s another 
handicap removed, for coffee and 
tea contain caffein—a drug that af- 
fects nerves, digestion and certainly 
raises hob with a fellow’s score. 


We'll send you, free, one week’s 
supply of Instant Postum and the 
score board. When you receive them, 
mark up your first tallies. Then 
start making Postum your mealtime 
drink and score your tallies every 
month. 


You'll like this score board for 
another reason, too. It’s a world’s 
record score board. On it are the 
authentic world’s records in every 
branch of sport. You'll be glad to 
have these figures where you can 
refer to them instantly. The coupon 
brings you both the Postum and the 
score board. Mail it today. 


COUPON Bow! 





milk and a little sugar. It only 





takes a moment to make and 
what a wonderful flavor it has! 


© 1927,P.C. Co. 





Prastum is one of the Postum Cereal Com- 
any products, which include also Grape-Nuts, 
‘ost Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post’s 

Bran Flakes, Post’s Bran Chocolate, Jell-O and 

Swans’ Down Cake Flour. Your grocer sells 

Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made in 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. : 
I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


DOORN cntksecesccass — 


P.— 8, L.—2-27 


y Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 
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the cup by —— boiling water, is one of the 
easiest drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should be boiled 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cera Co., Ltd. 


45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Established 104 Years 





BROOKLYN 
BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 


Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 


Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Lafayette Sq. 


12-14 W. Washington St. 
Grand Ave. & 11th St. 


2-12 Grand Ave. 


Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Chestnut and 16th Sts. 
PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 
Forbes and Meyran Aves. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 
ST. PAUL 


Robert at 6th St. 








ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

$19 So. Main St. 
BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 

" CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Avenue 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 





Other Browning King Stores 


EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
NEW HAVEN, 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
Se 

e. & be eo ersity St. 


2nd A 
WORC ESTER, 
Central Bldg., 324 Main St. 








Print 


Your Own 


Cards, Stationery,.Circuiars, og ete. Save 


money. Priat for others, big profi 
outfits $8.85. Job press $11. 
easy, Ay sent. 


Complete 
29, Rotary $149. All 
rite for catalog presses type 


ete. THE KELSEY CO., P-71, Meriden, Conn. 


. 





EXAUIUIIT 


Abraham Lincoin 
and the Harmonica 


On one of his journeys for a debate 
with Douglas, Abraham Lincoln 
picked out of his pocket a little har- 
monica and played upon it, seeming 
to get happiness in the playing there- 
on. Says Carl Sandburg in “Lincoln, 
The Prairie Years”: ‘Someone re- 
marked about his playing on the 
harmonica and he said: ‘This is my 
band; Douglas had a brass band with 
him in Peoria, but this will dofor me.’” 


KUREXESURLUEIEIE SECURE CE RU RRR SECEREEE RUERERE EUXEXRKKUUEKESEILY XREEXECEIE EUXERK CUUEUERESERE CAA Y LEAT 


Back in the days when Abraham Lincoln 
was engaged in his world-famous debates 
with Stephen A. Douglas, the Hohner fac- 
tories were engaged in making “The 
World’s Best” Harmonicas. Today, 
HohnerHarmonicas are available at lead- 
ing dealers the world over. AskfortheFree 
Instruction Book. M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
160,114 East 16th St., New York City. 
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Big Moneyin. 


Guinea Pigs 


We want men and women, boys and girls, everywhere 
to raise guinea pigs for us. Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time No experience necessary as we 
—_ fs how and BUY om YOU RAISE at 
| hig! Easily raised anywhere, very profitable. 
w FRITE I FOR FREE BOOK HOW TO START. 


Cavies Distributing Co, 3111 C. C. Sta, Kansas City, Mo. 


“GOLD MEDAL” 


Surniturt 
THE 
RECOGNIZED 

STANDARD 


FToldina 
j 
az 


Ask Your Dad 


He knows the importance of 
a good night’s rest and com- 
fortable chairs when camping. 


He knows, too, that “‘“Gold Medal” 
cots are the most comfortable, fold 
easily and compactly, are light and 
above all durable. He can tell ycu 
why experienced campers have packed 
them for 35 years. 

Our new, Free, 24-page book tells 
what to take on a trip. Write for it 
today. 


GOLD MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE MFG. CO. 


1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 
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EEPING up with the scouts is no horse 
play!” 

This I inferred from an interview with 
Silver King, the only equine scout, probably, 
in all the world; the only horse that can boast 
of a diploma of honorary membership in the 
Boy Scouts of America, and the only one that 
jinglés a scout medal when he tosses his very 
temperamental head. 

Silver King, by way of introduction to any 
who may not at once recognize the name, is 
a Hollywood motion picture actor; team-mate 
and companion of Fred Thomson, football 











| player, track and field champion of the United 
States, and cinema star. The two have just 
completed a picture entitled “A Regular 
Scout,” that will stir the hearts of everyone 
who is “in” Scouting or who has the slightest 
appreciation of the scope of Scouting. 

My contact with Silver King came during 
a day spent with this near-human animal at 
F. B. O. Studios, where I had gone to talk with 
Fred Thomson. 

Silver recognized my uniform as I walked 
on the “lot,” adopted me with friendly nudges 
of his soft nose, and when I came away at 
dusk I was suddenly conscious of the fact that 
the morning and the afternoon had fled away 
with the equine sub-star and that I had 
failed entirely to even ask for Mr. Thomson! 
At any event I had, through that subconscious 
current that makes communication possible 
| between a Boy Scout and a member of the 
}animal kingdom, learned much from this 
wonder horse. 

“Keeping up with the scouts is no horse 
play,” Silver repeated. “The making of 
|a motion picture, for us who are constantly 
| engaged in this work, is neither a matter of 
heroics nor hysteria, but simply the fulfilling of 
| the responsibilities of our profession. When, 
| for instance, I am called upon to dash at race- 
track speed through a railroad tunnel, as I did 
in ‘A Regular Scout,’ and find at the other 
end that a trestle has been dynamited away, I 
leap the great gap, saving my master and my- 
self, and consider it part of the daily routine. 

“But whena scout of diminutive proportions 
permits himself to be hurled off a precipice; 
when his fellow scouts track, seize and bind a 
gang of desperadoes, and 
perform other thrilling 
deeds, as in ‘A Regular 
Scout,’ considering it 
all as part of their train- 
ing program, then I ‘take 
my bridle off’ to these 
boys and say they set a 
pace that is hard to 
equal. 

“The filming of ‘A 
Regular Scout’ gave me 
my first contact ‘with 
Boy Scouts. At first I 
tolerated them as only 
so many ‘extras,’ and I 
must admit that, with 
my high-strung disposi- 
tion, I was not merely 
acting when I picked 
up a scout by seizing 
his shirt between my 
| teeth and tried to throw 
|him in a lake. We 
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Silver King of the Silver Screen 


By Scout Raymond J. Spencer 
of the Boy Scout Press Association of Los Angeles 


stars feel just that way about the average 
‘extra.’ It was with reluctance that I dropped 
him, on orders from my master. 

‘But, in time, my good horse sense revealed 
to me the fine qualities of these boys. I found 
them kindred to me. Instinctively I absorbed 
the spirit of the Scout Law which declares 
‘A Scout is Kind.’ So you may understand 
that some of the things I did in ‘A Regular 
Scout’ were just part of the story, while some 
other things were far more than acting. When 
I apologized to the troop for stealing their pot 
of mulligan and making off with a pup tent, 


I was quite sincere. When I stood alone on 
the mountain precipice while Mr. Thomson 
lowered himself on a rope fastened to the 
pommel of my saddle to reach the scout 
suspended in mid-air and when I pulled them 
to safety I was more than a screen actor; I was 
using my strength and my horse sense to save 
a scout and my master from the terrible death 
that confronted them. More than the value 
of the picture to me at that time was carrying 
out the motto ‘Be Prepared!’ 

““As for the movies I like them. As for 
my master, Fred Thomson, I adore him! And, 
again, as for the scouts I hold my head high 
at the distinction of being the only horse- 
member. 

“Of myself it may be told that I am of 
Irish Hunter family, was reared in the east, 
and was none too-well thought of by persons 
who did not understand me and looked upon 
my display of personality as savoring of unre- 
liability and possible viciousness! (Close up 
of ‘a horse laugh’). It was a glad day for me 
—I believe for both of us—when Fred Thomson 
offered me my chance in the pictures and 
brought me ‘out where the West begins—and 
ends,’ to share his work and his fame. We 
have done much for each other.”’ 

Through that day of silent communion, Silver 
King performed many tricks for me, and 
astride his broad back I not only ambled 
around the great studio grounds but into the 
green Hollywood hills. I left him only when 
he started for home, in a built-to-order, up- 
holstered, glass-enclosed limousine that carries 
him from the Fred Thomson mansion in Bev- 
erly Hills to his work at the studio or on loca- 

tion. 

Since I passed that 
day with Silver King, I 
have seen a preview of 
“A Regular Scout.” The 
members of the Boy 
Scout Press Association 
of Los Angeles were in- 
vited to F. B. O. pro- 
jection room fora special 
showing. 

Of the picture, con- 
sidered from a Boy Scout 
viewpoint, only the 
strongest adjectives are 
adequate. It is a pic- 
ture in which Scouting 
is not just a bit of intgr- 
polated by-play, but an 
essential part. It dis- 
closes Scouting redeem- 
iig the would-be bad 
man and develops in 
him, in the end, those 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


sterling qualities that must necessarily be 
characteristic of any one—boy or man—who 
has let the Scout oath and Scout law seep into 
his heart and soul. 

The story of ‘‘A Regular Scout” is not, of 
course, to be told here. But mention should 
be made of those breath-taking scenes where 
Sierra troop is climbing Mt. Whitney and one 
scout is dashed from the trail by an avalanche, 
the rope that is fastened around his waist 
finally catching and leaving him suspended, 
and unconscious, above an awful chasm, from 
which he is eventually saved by Fred Thomson 
and Silver King. 

There is the stealing of the pot of mulligan 
from the campfire by Silver, in order to feed 
his distressed master; the efforts of Silver to 
prevent a burglar getting away with house- 
hold loot; the attempt of the marvel horse to 





break into a jail to free his master, by tossing | 
a rock through a window, stealing the jail | 
keys from a sheriff and passing them through | 
the bars, and—well, just one thrill after an- 
other thrill. 

And that court room conversion of Thomson | 
from a man thirsting for revenge to one im- | 
bued with the spirit of Scouting; how proud | 
scouts and scout leaders and sc out parents will | 
be of that scene! } 

Fred Thompson you know; ot his splendid | 
athletic achieveme nts you are aware. 

Do not miss “A Regular Scout.” It is | 
movieland’s tribute to the greatest boy organ- | 
ization that the world has ever known. Maybe | 
you would write F. B. O. and Mr. Thomson, | 
after seeing the picture, to thank them, and 
then they might make an even greater scout | 








Wild Youngsters of the Veldt 


(Concluded from pase “ 


picture! 








loose. If it was the dry season this havoc did 
not matter greatly. But if it was the rainy 
season it meant that some one had to go in and 
build a new shelter while the monkeys huddled 
in corners and shivered with wet and cold. 

The monkeys elected as pets escaped this. 
They were usually provided with a light string 
around their middle and fastened to a post on 
the kitchen veranda. Here they received 
many delicacies in the shape of bread, carrots 
and even bits of puddings. 

Invariably we lived to regret these pet 
monkeys. Ina short time they would learn to 
untie their strings or to bite them off. Once 
free they would go tearing all over the camp. 
Into the pantry, into the kitchen and onto the 
beds and the dining room table they would go 
with dirty feet and inquisitive noses and hands. 
When they first start this they are often 
amusing and the game of hide and seek is lots 
of fun on both sides. The last monkey we had 
as a pet made friends with a kitten with which 
it used to play by the hour. But Limbo, the 
monk, became so mischievous that we had to 
tieher up. When this happened the two would 
sit side by side leaning up against each other in 
forlorn misery that free romping had been 
banned by the powers of rope and cage. How- 
ever, there are limits. When pots of porridge 
have been upset, eggs broken, bread stolen by 
the whole slice and salt and sugar mixed 
together indiscriminately some restraint must 
be resorted to not only to save the food supply, 
but to stop the continual swearing which arises 
alike from kitchen and office. 

Sitting in my laboratory or working in some 
far corner of the farm I could tell instantly 
from the language of the baboons what was 
happening in the camp. When all was going 
as it should the baboons talked with each other 
in a series of grunts. Probably they were 
discussing the qualities of various grass- 
hoppers or the possibilities of some ground meat 
or fresh fruit for their four o’clock supper. 
But let some one tease them or let an animal 
get loose and instantly explosive barks and 
shrill screams burst forth. Mike and Flanigan 
would rush up their poles and survey the 
scene from the tops of their boxes. If it was 
something exciting they would beat on the 
boxes and roar, bark or scream their ideas on 
what should be done. 

Monkeys are not so expressive. They are 
continually chattering and screaming. It is 
only when they are very badly frightened that 
you can tell much from their language. It is a 
case of crying wolf too often. Let a really big 
and dangerous animal like a leopard get loose 
and animal language really flies. 


WOKE up with a start early one morning to 

hear the most tremendous and terrifying 
racket going on. Monkeys were screaming, 
baboons barking and roaring, the two wild 
dogs were whining in excitement, dogs were 
barking furiously, the eagles and vultures 
were beating against the wires of the cage and 
calling piercingly. Under it all came the 
rasping grunts of a leopard intent on some- 
thing. I jumped out of bed, grabbed a pair of 
pants and a rifle and ran out. 

Forty of my natives were standing silent in 
a line about thirty yards from the monkey 
cage. Charlie, my head boy, came up. 

“Inkos, Skillum is loose. He tried to get 
one of the baboons but Mangani scared him 
off. There he is now trying to get at the 
monkeys.” 


I looked, there was Skillum, our full-grown 


~ 


“the cage growling and snarling. 


% 
G 5 


leopard, prowling excitedly around the monkey | 
cage. Even as I looked he bounded up on | 
top. The monkeys scattered -to the corners | 
screaming and chattering with terror. 

‘Charlie, how did Skillum get loose?” | 

“‘Inkos, his collar is broken.” 

Margaret came-up then. I did not need to 
explain the situation to her. One look was 
enough. There was that huge leopard crawling 
over the top of the cage snarling and grunting 
in his eagerness to get at the monkeys. What 
were we going to do? I did not want to shoot 
Skillum if it were in any way possible to catch 
him. We were very fond of the big cat and 
besides he was a valuable animal. 

I looked at Margaret. ‘‘Do you think we 
can catch him by the tail?” 

“T don’t know. Wecantry. He knows us 
and I don’t think that he will turn on us.” 

‘All right. See if we can get him by the 
tail. If you do get a hold of him keep up a 
steady pull on the tail and he can’t turn on you. 
I will cover you with the rifle.” 

It was a good theory, but would it work? 
Skillum had been a pet for over a year. But 
now that he was wildly excited over the 
monkeys would he remember that? Wouldn’t 
he just turn and cut us all to pieces with his | 
claws? A wounded leopard is the most | 
dangerous animal in the world to face. What | 
about one not wounded, but crazed with blood 
lust and the excitement of the chase? 





I walked over towards the cage. Margaret | 
went to the other side. Skillum snarled and | 
spit at me from the top of the cage. I walked 


a little closer talking to him in a quiet voice. | 


He looked at the monkeys and then made a | 
sudden short lunge at me. I threw up my | 
rifle and fired a shot into the air. At the same 
time I ordered him off. He obeyed and leaped to 
the ground. But the fascination of the monkeys 
was too strong. He started round and round 
Every time 
he passed us he spit and snarled. Our only 
chance was to grab that switching tail of his 
and to pull for all we were worth. Skillum 
passed Margaret. I saw her start and then 
shrink back. He came past me, but I did not 
have the courage either. Then Margaret 
grabbed him. I heard her gasp as she took 
hold of the tail—I moved over with my rifle 
ready. She gradually pulled and pulling firmly 
dragged Skillum back to his wire, talking quietly 
to him all the way. Once at his wire we petted 
him, scratched his chin and talked to him while 
we quietly slipped a new collar around his neck 
and snapped on the chain. 


I? HAD not taken ten minutes, but we were 

shaking when it wasdone. That was putting 
our theories of handling wild animals to the 
acid test. It shows what kindness and under- 
standing mean in the handling of wild animals. 
Skillum had been raised by humans from the 
time he was a tiny kitten and had always been 
treated fairly and kindly. He knew no other 
type of handling, although he recognized 
discipline. He trusted us implicitly and we 
trusted him. We had never hurt him and 
never teased him. He obeyed us always, but 
because he wanted to, not because he was 
afraid not to. 

You could not do this stunt with any and 
every leopard that got loose. You must know 
your animal’s individuality and take into 
consideration its foibles and its temper just as 
you would those of a human being. No two 
animals are just alike. Each one has its 
personality. 
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That New Departure 
coaster brake is the 
best thing on the bike! 


Boy! It’s a mechanical marvel—turns 
your slightest foot pressure into a 
powerful braking force. That means 
control and safety—at all times. 


You said it! New Departure is the 
most popular coaster brake made. It’s 
made by the biggest manufacturer of 
ball bearings in the world—made from 
the same steel and with the same skill 
as the vital parts they supply to the 
leading automobiles. 


NEW DEPARTURE MEFG.CO.,Bristol,Conn. 





Eight out of every 
ten riders use 
New Departure. 





NEW DEPARTU: 


THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 


@ see | FREE Book icin coe CHIC KS 


Ring as shown with any one or two lettersin 
Frown. Gives 
ae ee ie 


center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
Box 22, Rockford, ttl. 














Gives 
more, $1.50 each, ‘Sterling silver. Samples pat gail fly 


loaned class officers. Special orders filled, 


Metal Arts Co., Inc. 7750 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 











— Oldest . . Large est 
and Best Equipped se 


forthe yes 






Ralph Dexter 
famous banjoist 
N.Y.C.uses a Gibson 


Mastertone Stringed 


Instruments 


IBSON banjos are today’s most popular instru- 
ments. Snappy, powerful, musical tone wins in- 
stant admiration, everywhere. Easy to learn, easy to 
own. Send for. catalogs and details of easy payment 
plan on Gibson banjos, guitars, mandolins, ukeleles. 


Gibson Inc. _ 202 Parsons St. 
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[Buzz lecraft? 


[IX SPITE of the fun of February holidays, 


Point No. 11 


of the Scout Law 


Jenny is a clean scout, and his 
teeth prove it. They’re so white and 
clean, in fact, they fairly gleam when 
he smiles. Other fellows say, “Gosh, I 
wish my teeth could be like his!” 

Here’s a little secret. Your teeth 
can be like Jerry’s. His weren’t always 
that way. He used to hate tooth- 
brushing. All the pastes he tried had 
something about them that he didn’t 
like. They either made his mouth 
burn, or filled it with grit, or tasted 
druggy. 

But when he tried Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream—what a difference! It 
fluffed up into a clean white foam that 
not only tasted good, but really cleaned 
his teeth. It washed impurities from 
between his teeth. 

His mouth felt so clean and refreshed 
that he just knew no dental disease 
could lurk there. That’s why he al- 
ways uses Colgate’s now. 

You can try Colgate’s Ribbon Den- 
tal Cream free. Mail the coupon be- 


low, and get a generous sample tube 


So 


Est, 1806—NEW YORK 


without cost. 


© 1927, C. & Co. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 209-B, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 


I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most American people use. 


|ing to the eye. 











there may come storms and blizzards that 
keep a fellow home. In that case, why not 
turn to PuzzLECRAFT and measure wits with 
| the clever scouts who sent in these fine puzzles. 
They’re not hard, either. 


Prizes for Original Puzzles 


Arthur Moore, $2. Clarence Bush, $2. 
|B. S. Mattingly, $1. 


Prizes for Puzzle Answers 


Thomas Newcomer, $1. Douglas W. Smith, 
Earl F. Kitchen, $1. Gordon Clack, $1. 


An Animal Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 
I 6 10 

37 3° 

41 22 
32 
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[2 es 
NF OUMsIUN 


KARAM KK KK KKM OK 
N 
an 


N 
+ 
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ReapinG Across: 1. A festive day. 2. To 
endanger. 3. Without flaw. 4. An appari- 
tion. 5. An eight-sided figure. 6. A word 
used instead of anoun. 7. To notice carefully. 
8. Economical. 9. An intermediate school. 
1o. A communication. 11. Defenseless. 12. 
A learned man. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (represented by stars) will 
spell a clumsy creature so ugly to look at that 
an old lady glanced at it in dismay and then 
exclaimed, “‘There ain’t no such creetur!” 
The letters represented by the figures from 1 to 
4 will spell the King of Beasts; from 5 to 9, a 
fierce animal; from 1o to 13, a graceful creature; 
from 14 to 18, an animal less useful than for- 
merly; from 19 to 25, a large animal, now 
almost exterminated; from 26 to 30, an animal 
of the Northern woods; from 31 to 35, the 
Ship of the Desert; from 36 to 38, a man-like 
animal; and from 39 to 44 a small fur-bearing 
animal.—ArTHUR Moore. 


Poetical Pi 
Each group of letters may be transposed so 
astomakea word. These words form twolines 
from a poem by Kipling. They were inscribed 
on a fine memorial to Christy Mathewson: 


Ene sa eh drot hatt yad ot God, os kaldew eh 
morf shi brith, 

Ni smilespens dan lentsenges dan houron nad 
nacle rimht. 


Novel Geographical Square 
(Prize Puzzle) 
2 28 2 
II t 4 9 10 
8 3 


x 
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xX 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
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Pertain- 
One_ of 
A small 
6. A 


READING Across: 1. A State. 2. 
3 (four letters). 
Columbus’ ships. 4 (three letters). 
cask. 5 (four letters). A continent. 
worthless patent medicine. 7. A State. 

Primals and finals each name a State. 
From 1 to 5, a North African seaport; from 6 to 
10, a city in New York State; from 11 to 12, 
an Italian river.—B. S. MATTINGLY. 


Charade 


My first, a mantle, pure and white; 
My last may drive away; 

My whole are worn upon the feet 
On snowy winter day. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of fifty letters and form a 
wise saying of Abraham Lincoln. 

My 45—25—31—7—44 is an evil spirit. 
My 1—20—4—38—15 are popular, old-time 
fables. My 42—48—40-—-22—23 is damp. 
My 34—29—17—33—10 is to elide. My 19— 
43—8—13—41 is one who plays upon a bag- 


pipe. My 9—so—11—3—27 is a thong for 
holding a dog. My 14—49—21—37—6 is to 
lessen. My 46—2—28—36—26 is resembling 
soap. My 24—39—32—47—106 is the English 
name for open land overgrown with coarse 
herbage. My 35—5—18—30—12 is higher in 
place.—DovucLas GRIFFIN. 


Central Acrostic 


All of the words described contain the same 
number of letters. .When rightly guessed and 
written one below the other, the middle row of 
letters, reading downward, will spell a name 
given to watches in the fifteenth century. 

READING Across: 1. Imagination. 2. A 
wind instrument. 3. To cut. 4. To mislead. 
5. ‘The ship of the desert.” 6. A small rude 
house. 7. The best part of milk. 8. Poets. 

A fierce animal. 10. Vapor. 11. Doctrine. 
12. Necromancy. 13. A worker in brick or 


Diagonal 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the diagonal— 
from the upper, left-hand letter to the lower, 
right-hand letter—will spell an honored name. 

READING Across: 1. To deliver a formal 
discourse. A legal permit. 3. A soldier’s 
drinking-flask. 4. A short-handled ax. 5. 
To console. 6. Very dignified. 7. Sure.— 
RoBERT Hupson. 

Anagram Word-Square 

Rearrange the letters in the four following 
words so as to make four new words which will 
form a four-letter word-square: 

LEER, GAVE, LAST, HERS 
Sent in- by Oscar M. RUEBHAUSEN. 


Astronomical King’s Move 
(Prize Puzzle) 
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By beginning at a certain letter and following 
the king’s move in chess (which is one square 
at a time in any direction) the names of a 
number of heavenly bodies may be spelled out. 
The path from one name to another is continu- 
ous and every letter must be used once.— 
CLARENCE BUusH. 


Answers to January Puzzles 

Ziczac. A Happy New Year. 

Civic Dtaconats. I. Laconic, milksop, 
tenants, slacker, prolong, propels, Dresden. 
II. Elapsed, avenged, averted, average, pro- 
test, dictate, transit. III. Nemesis, popular, 
strange, stifles, promote, treadle, derrick. 
IV. Tankard, caramel, comical, paragon, 
antique, bulbous, regatta. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA. “There i is no elevator 
to success; just take the stairs.” 

Musicat Kinc’s Move. Begin at 57, 
cornet; 59, trombone; 26, clarinet; 54, violin; 
47, oboe; 24, banjo; 15, guitar; 46, saxophone; 
19, cello; 11, piccolo. 

ENDLESS CHAIN. 2. Sedan. 3. 
Anger. 4. Erode. 6. Arbor. 7. 
Oread. 8. Addax. 9. Axiom. 10. Omega, 
11. Gamin. 12. Inner. 13. Error. 14. Orate. 

Prmat Acrostic. Galligaskins. 1. Gamin. 
2. Avert. 3. Lease. 4. Lunar. 5. Islam. 6. 
Guide. 7. Annex. 8. Saber. 
Idiot. 11. Novel. 12. Snipes 


1. Tense. 
5. Debar. 
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Electricit weFol 
and PaysBigMoney 


Young fellows who aren't even out of school are 
making good money doing spare-time electrical work, 
many of them earning $10 to $15 every week! These 
boys are no different from you except that they are 

“Cooke” trained. This famous Course in Electricity 
shows them how to do the things that only the expert 
can do, and fits them for a fine Big-Pay Job in this 
wonderful field after school days are over. Thousands 
of ‘‘Cooke”’ trained boys earn $70 to $200 a week. 


With “Cooke” training yon learn elec- 
tricity in spare time. It doesn't in- 
terfere with school work or with your 
regular job if you are working. And 
you will find it so enjoyable that it 
will be more like play than study. 

The Small cost 
is more than 
offset by the 
spare-time 
earnings we 
show you how 


Time Work! 


“*For three years I car- 
igh school 
cor 


work in my spare time 
Ambitious ‘7 ade between $800 
boys who are Robert 
determined ect ,F.Trall, 
to be “‘Some- wees - 
body” when 
they get out 
in the business world, will find 
“Cooke” training just the thing. 
With the Course go five dandy 
Working Outfits—all the tools 
and apparatus you need—in- 
cluding a real electric motor. Enough “tind of 8 in this 
fine layout to enable you to tackle any kind # @ Bpare- 
Imagine having all this for ‘keeps 


FREE OFFER Mail the coupon oon not on 
will we send you our big 
page, illustrated book, “Se 
TO BOYS crets of Success in Electricity,” 
but we'll also enter your name 
fora three-months’ bo me to areal Elect pen M 
zine, “Chicago Engineering Works Review.’ I this 
is FREE. Mail coupon today! 


im Use this SPECIAL OFFER Coupon 


CHIEF ENGINEER COOK, 
Chicago Engineering Works, Inc., 
Dept. 0332, 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 
Send me free your 64-page illustrated book, ‘Secrets 
of Success in Electricity’; also enter my name for @ 


three-months’ free pubemtpen to your ‘big electrical 
magazine. This will not obligate me in any way. 


rere 


Address . 
(This coupon only ‘for t use p of boys 15 years old ¢ or r more) 


= PARENTS 


In addition to our discriminating service to school 
and teachers we are offering free to parents — benefit 
of our help in ——— schools and camps for th 
children. ur knowl upon years of intimate 
contact with school and camp men and women. 


— Write or call — 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY of NEW YORK 
225 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 











long, nicel: in lecquer 
Comes with on = 
D . — and 10 song 


“money order (only) for $1.16. This 
Extra--5 music books, ihe. & pnteet on and Sterent pt cong 
THE Jazz sTuptos nee 
2512-4ist Ave. Long Island mu N.Y. 

Please print your name and address plainly 
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COMING-~ |} 

STRANGE 
ADVENTURE 

EXCITEMENT 

THRILL 

HUMOR 


Every 1927 BOYS’ LIFE 
copy to December will 
give you all this 
Here’s just a few of the 
‘“‘big hits”’ 





The Air Mail Flies by Raoul F. Whitfield. 
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No. 1927 


BOYS’ LIFE SPECIAL 
_ 1S UNDER WAY 


With throttle wide open and signal set for 
clear track ahead the Big Special is thundering 
along with its box cars just crammed full of 
real things for real fellows—thrilling adventure 
serials, short stories of deep mystery and 
humor, interesting articles and departments 
and invaluable helps and hints to Scouts. 


A Record Run To Its Credit 


In 1926 this BOYS’ LIFE Special made the record run. It carried to 
fellows the country over the best stories ever. Six of these stories were 
included in Ralph Henry Barbour’s selection of the best sixteen pub- 
lished for boys. This number was just double that of any of the other 
five magazines Mr. Barbour selected from. 


Important To You 
You will get in a year of BOYS’ LIFE 


twice as many high-class stories as in 
any other boy publication. 


Kite Benson Runs It Down by Chas. Tenney Jackson. 


Jimmy Fixit by Ralph Henry Barbour. 

The Secret of Spirit Lake by Joseph B. Ames. 
Barney’s Tryout by Francis Lynde. 

The Ghost Hunters by Eugene Cunningham. 
Scout Wits by Lovell Coombs. 

Oghoonuk’s Odssey by F. Douglas Hawley. 

All Night Out by Leonard K. Smith. 

The Third Rater by Donald Gordon Stewart. 


Flag the engineer for a stop at 


6 MONTHS-$1.00 
2 YEARS—$3.50 









BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Fifth Avenue Building, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross two 
out), please send BOYS’ LIFE for 6 months, 
one year, two years (cross two out), beginning 
| ay meme a i ae. number. 
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your station on each of the 
next scheduled 12 trips. 


USE THE COUPON =» 
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Attention, Boys! 


Here is an Easy Way 
To Earn Money or Prizes 


AVEN’T YOU often wanted to have a 

bike, a big woolly sweater or some of the 
sport things the other fellows have? Of course 
you have! 

It wasa Boy Scout uniform that Franklin 
Richards wanted. And he got it by earning 
money in the same easy way that you can 
follow now. 

How did Franklin do it? He called on his 
neighbors asking for their new and renewal 
subscriptions for The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The Country 
Gentleman. You, too, can do this in your town 
after school and on Saturdays. We deliver the 
copies, and we pay you generously—either in 
money or fine prizes—simply for getting the 
orders. 

Send us your name and 
address so we can tell you 
how to begin earning now. 


Franklin Richards,an 
Oregon Scout, is sav- 
ing the money he now 
earns at this work for 
futurecollegeexzpenses 


Edward Freedman 
makes extra money 
this pleasing way. 


Francis Woodbury uses 
his dog team to go 
around after orders. 


If Franklin, Edward and 
Francis Can Do It, 
Why Not You? 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1012 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I surely would like to earn money and prizes! Please tell me how to go about it, 


Name Age 
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Sitiutiecstabuce.c 
for Boys 


Surprise and puzzle your friends 
with magic chemical tricks; make 
ink, dye cloth, test water and soil; 
write secret letters with invisible ink; 
pour blue, brown and black liquid 
from a pitcher of water, All these 

ions— ; and many more chemical stunts are 
oes — a easy with Chemcraft Junior. It’s 

speediest, | Or Cx- ag the best box of fun you ever had! 
pert or beginner. The Get yours now. Order at once 

deer-head trade-mark and we will include the new 1927 
identifies them. “Boy's H ook of 


Write for free booklet 
Vie to Ski."’ 


wants the skis that 
are used by champion 
runners and jumpers. 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


—chosen by 90% 
of America’s cham- 


Chemistry,"’ a regular 
25-cent book contain- 
ing 60 pages of experi- 
ments, formulae, 
chemical facts and 
money -mak 35 
ideas; both for only 


The Porter Chemical Co. 


Gil ‘MeRAED 
ae oe rm. 
Northland Ski Mfg. Co. san ee ; q a 
World's Largest Ski Manufacturers . ro . 
1 Merriam Park St. Paul, Minn. 








119 Summit Ave. 
Hagerstown, Md. 








LEARN TO FLY 


Every red-blooded American boy is eager 


to know more about aviation. The ASPA, 
America’s foremost aeronautical society, 
has prepared a Home Study Course in 
Aviation, for use by boys, Boys’ Clubs and 
Boy Scout Troops. 
ss It is especially adapted to Boy Scouts, as 
one of its authors was a Boy Scout who en- 
listed in the Royal Flying Corps at the 
age of sixteen, and served for three years 
in seventeen different countries, and has 
flown over thirty types of airplanes. 

Every Scout Troop should have a copy 
of this course. 

Course complete with blue print of air- 
plane, .00: 

Send money order or check, or write for 
information. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTION OF AVIATION 
Dept. A, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Bunte Cough Drops clear the 
voice and rest the throat. Made 
of pure cane sugar, menthol and 
horehound. The menthol heals 
—the horehound soothes. 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
COUGH 
DROPS 


BUNTE BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 
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The Scout World 


(Concluded from p.ge 25) 





I told them something of my experience, which 
was similar to theirs, and how through the 
determination to make my body strong, I was 
able to build up a puny, weak body into a 
strong and vigorous manhood, and escape the 
thralldom of crutches, and even of a cane, 
eventually. 

In the evening I had the pleasure of meeting 
the Scout Leaders of Toledo. Later, at the 
Court of Honor, I had the opportunity of 
meeting Toledo’s scouts and of presenting a 
number of awards, among which were eight 
Eagle Scout badges to scouts who had qualified. 


This is the Sixth Annual gathering of older 
scouts in Region 12, and it grows in importance 
each year. While there were addresses from 
Scout Executive and council members, the 
meetings and discussions were very largely 
in the hands of the scouts themselves. The 
main theme of the Conference was “Service”; 
its purpose the development of these junior 
officers into the senior officers of to-morrow, 
Scouting needs men to serve the nation’s 
boys, and within the ranks of the scouts 
of to-day is the ideal leader of Scouting in 
the future. 


Who Said Winter Camping 


— 








ee 





(Above left) Warming up. 


It was wonderful to be able to meet so many 
keen, ambitious scouts. 


Sesqui Scout Exhibit 

THis is to notify you that the International 

Jury of awards of the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition has awarded the Boy Scouts of 
America a Gold Medal for their presentation 
of Boys’ Point of View and Instructive Litera- 
ture. S. C. Sms, 

Secretary, Executive Jury of Awards. 


An Eagle Scout 

WE LIKE to carry in these pages an 

occasional story of scouts who cannot 
be downed by either misfortune or handicap. 
Such a scout is Norman Steele, an Eagle of 
Troop 23, Kansas City, Mo. He was born 
totally deaf. For many years he was without 
the power of speech, and everybody said he 
would always be dumb. But Norman taught 
himself to speak. With difficulty, with the 
utmost difficulty, he learned to say things. 

At twelve he became a scout. Scouting was 
more than just things to do for Norman. His 
father was scoutmaster of his troop, and to- 
gether they tackled the, to him, obstacle of 
advancement. It took a year of plugging to 
advance to Second Class; a year and three 
months to advance to First Class Rank. 
One year and six months later he became an 
Eagle Scout, and has since then added five 
merit badges. 

This is a splendid record, and Scouting has 
every reason to be proud of such Eagles as 
Norman Steele. 


Junior Officers’ Conferences 

HE annual Older Scouts Conference of 

Region 12, met at Chico, Calif. this year. 
Three hundred boys were present representing 
thirty councils. With them came a number of 
Scout Executives and members of councils, 
including Mr. Charles C. Moore, Vice-President 
of the National Council, and President of the 
San Francisco Council. John A. McGregor, 
who was one of the delegates from the Buy 
Scouts of America to the International Con- 
ference at Kandersteg, Switzerland, last year, 





made a report on that Conference. 
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(Right) A Visitor. 








(Below) Three drinks and hiking in Alaska 


Philadelphia Junior Officers 


AT PHILADELPHIA the annual- Confer- 

ence of Patrol Leaders and Junior officers 
was also held in December. All arrangements 
were made, and discussion conducted, by the 
scouts themselves. Over 400, including quite 
a number of Junior Assistant Scoutmasters, 
were present. There were group discussions 
conducted by chosen, patrol leaders (a scout 
officer sat with them as counsellor, giving ad- 
vice when it was sought). There were exhibits, 
belonging to troops represented at the Con- 
ference, valuable outdoor and other features, 
including a session on Scouting as an Inter- 
national Boys’ Program, in which Junior 
officers from Holland, Scotland, England and 
Finland took part. Here are some of the sug- 
gestions brought in by the group conferences: 
“Resolved for recommendation that Star 
Scout be the lowest rank of a warranted Junior 
Assistant Scoutmaster.”” ‘‘The Patrol Leader 


should always keep ahead of his fellows, and_ 


be working on some test or merit badge as an 
example.” “It was decided that the Patrol 
which had scouts of all ranks in it worked best.” 
“Encourage the use of the Patrol System.” 


Brief Items of Scout News 
HEN Scout W. John Delany’s dog ate 
poisoned meat, the scout’s first aid suc- 
ceeded in saving its life. Quantities of milk, 
and doses of oil did the trick. Scout Delany is 
a member of Troop 85, West Allis, Wis. 

While climbing Lash Peak, Idaho, a moun- 
tain nearly 11,000 feet high, a party of scouts 
discovered four small lakes, that were unknown 
to national cartographers. 

Scouts of Tuscaloosa, Ala. assisted the 
authorities in taking a school census. 

Troop No. 2, Lead, So. D., paid for their 
uniforms through a crop of potatoes which 
they grew, harvested, and sold. 

At Providence, R. I., when a baby boy 
wandered into the deep woods, and was lost, 
it was two scouts (Herbert Aryell and David 
Balfour) in the search party who discovered 
him sleeping underneath a tree. 

Scouts of Austin, Texas, gave $25 to help 
Scouting in Florida. 
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The Hike That Failed 
(Continued from page 7) 
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quite opposite to his own. But in spite of 
this his imagination turned every stump or 
thinnish pine into the figure of a man, and 
when at length the trees began to thin and 
they could see ahead a wide open space bril- 
liant with reflected starlight, he drew a long 
breath of relief. It was no small comfort to 
have this echoed by his companion. 

“I’m sure glad to get past those trees,” 
Murphy admitted frankly. ‘‘ You never know 
put what that fellow might have——” 

The words ended in a gasp. Baxter’s heart 
gave a great leap and both boys halted abruptly 
to stare in startled consternation at the bulky 
figure which had slipped silently from the very 
fringe of the trees not six feet ahead of them 
and blocked the trail. 

“Put ’em up,” the 
harshly. 

Both boys instantly obeyed. The man came 
swiftly toward them, an efficient looking 
automatic in one hand. 

“Where you goin’?” he demanded in a 
threatening voice. 

For a moment neither of the scouts spoke. 
Then Baxter moistened his lips with his 
tongue. ‘Down to Middletown,” he returned, 
striving to keep his voice steady. There wasn’t 
a doubt in his mind that this was the giant 
bandit whose efficiency the night before Shrimp 
had described so graphically. 


directed stranger 


“What for?” 

“There—there was some camp stuff we— 
forgot.” 

“Yeah?” sneered the big man, lips curling 
incredulously. He had a hard face with a 
square, pugnacious chin and flinty eyes which 
seemed to bore into the boys’ very soul. 
“Likely, ain’t it, this time o’ night? I kind of 
thought you’d be up to somethin’, so I stayed 
behind. Stand still.” 

Stepping forward he ripped open Baxter’s 
mackinaw, passed one hand swiftly over the 
boy’s body and patted his pockets. Ted’s 
flesh quivered at the touch but he did not stir. 
When Murphy had been similarly searched, 
the man stood back a little. 

“Hardly thought you’d have any artillery,” 
he said, “but it’s always best to make sure. | 
You can put ’em down, now. You ain’t goin’ | 
to Middletown tonight,” he added crisply. 
“*You’re comin’ along with me.” 

A chill flickered on Baxter’s spine and his 
fingers shook a little as he fumbled with the 
buttons of his mackinaw. Murphy’s jaw 
sagged as he stared in utter consternation at 
the burly stranger. 

““W-where—”’ he managed to gasp. 

“Never mind where,” cut in the man 
harshly. ‘You'll find that out quick enough. 
Get a move on.” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lire for March) 
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(Concluded from page 13) 
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made the victims of some awful St. Valentine’s 
joke and they start right in to prove that lots 
of places have no fury like a woman scorned! 

Most of the former ravers over Shy’s manly 
beauty, pull out fancy envelopes and begin 
waving them in Shy’s face. 

“Oh, you would, would you?” 

“You vain thing! Wanted to see how many 
of us would meet you here. Is that it?” 

“What’ll we do with him, girls?” 

“He ought to be soaked in the watering 
trough!” 

One of the girls, Betty Gibson, who’s been 
especially gone on Shy, calls for order and 
reads what’s written on her valentine to see 
if it agrees with what’s written on all the rest. 

““Cupid shoots his dart so true, through 
the heart of me and you,’” she reads. ‘‘‘Can we 
fail to heed love’s call?’ Need I go further, 
girls?” 

“NO!” they shriek. ‘‘That’s far e-nough! 
Oh, just let us get our hands on him!” 

Talk about your outraged femininity! 

“Girls! Girls!”’ protests the bewildered Shy. 
“There’s been a horrible mistake. I only sent 
a valentine toer...a...” He is going 
to mention Flora’s name right out, but the 
odds look too much against him, so he finishes 
up diplomatic with, “‘ . . . one of you!” 

But this explanation doesn’t get him out 
of the woods. No, sir! It only makes matters 
worse. 

“WHICH one?” demands the multitude. 

“Why ...er...al.. .” stammers the 
would-be Miles Standish. | ‘‘Considering the 
unfortunate circumstances, I...er... 
really think! . . .” 

Hand it to Rolls Royce “‘ Napoleon” Taylor. 
He certainly knows when to pick a dramatic 
moment for entering a scene. Right at the 
climax of Miles’s career, the fellow who pre- 
dicted that he’d reincarnate Shy’s Waterloo, 
steps out from behind his tree and saunters 
up like he’d just happened to stroll upon the 
gathering. 

“Well, good evening!” he says, by way of 
letting everybody know he has arrived. 
ae all this hubbub, a convention of some 
cin ’ ea 

“Hello, Rolls, old man!” greets Shy, mighty 
glad to see another male on the horizon. 

nt Upon my word!” exclaims Rolls, as though 
he’s surprised at finding Shy in the crowd. 
“You must be popular!” 

I suppose you’ve seen a kid touch a match 
to firecrackers. Well, Rolls blew all those 
girls up at once. Wow! What a noise they 
made! 

“‘Rolls,” says Betty Gibson, when the loud 
Popping is died down for a minute. ‘What 
would you think of a young man who was 
so conceited that he thought all the girls were 
wild over him?” 

This is just the question that Rolls wants 


1927 


‘Shy in bad... 


asked of him. He looks straight at Shy who’s 
begging for sympathy from his fellow-man, 
and says. “‘I’d think a bird like that ought to 
have the conceit taken out of him!” 

“There! Do you hear what one of your own 
sex thinks of you?” demands one of the girls. 
“Tn the watering trough you go!” 

“Please, girls!” protests Shy, not feeling 
anything like Miles Standish now. “It’s an 
awful cold night . . . and besides! . . .” 

Shy might as well have.asked mercy of a 
tin god. 

“Wait a minute, girls!” I cries, dodging out 
from behind my tree so sudden that Flora 
lets out a terrific scream. 

The girls is so surprised that they drop Shy 
and he lands kerflop. 

“This is the guilty man!” I charges, point- 
ing my finger at Rolls, who’s so flabbergasted 
that he don’t know whether he’s standing or 
sitting. “It was Rolls that sent you those 
valentines. He’s tried to double cross Shy 
because Shy likes the same girl he does!” 

“‘Ridiculous!” denies Rolls. 

“The undisguised truth!” I replies. ‘Look 
at that flower in his button-hole and that 
neat little package under his arm! Do you 
think a guy would doll up like he is on a cold 
winter night like this when the moon isn’t 
even out . . . just to be looking pretty? And 
I’ll bet you a ducking in that watering trough 
that Rolls has got a box of candy in that 
package for his valentine!” 

“Ridiculous!” denies Rolls, but lots weaker 
than before. Shy, getting back some of his 
courage, edges up to lend me moral support. 

“Prove it, then!” he throwsin. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
have thought this of you, Rolls. But some- 
body played fake Cupid to all these girls, and 
if what Pug says is the dope! . . .” 

“Of course it’s the dope!” I insists. ‘‘And, 
as I said before, if that package doesn’t have 
candy in it, you girls can douse me in the 
trough. Rolls here has figured on putting 
and then pulling the con- 
quering hero stuff with his lady fair . . . if 
this isn’t so—it’s up to Rolls to prove it by 
unwrapping that package!” 

“Fair enough!” decides Betty Gibson. 
“Come on, Rolls . . . show your hand!” 

“‘T don’t see as I! . . .”’ starts Rolls, then 
gives up. ‘Well, I do happen to have a box of 
chocolate hearts with me, but. ..I.. .” 

“Tn the watering trough!” sings the multi- 
tude of busted hearts. 

And it’s good-bye Rolls—fiower in his button- 
hole, wrapped-up package and all. 

That’s where my big laugh comes in. 

But there’s a sob, too, that I didn’t mention. 
Honest, I feel awfully cut up about this, being 
as how girls don’t mean anything to me. But 
how could I help it if Priscilla wanted John 
Alden to escort her home instead of Miles 

















Service All the Way 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s impossible for a rail- 
road train or a ship to 
call at the doorsteps of 
its passengers when they wish 
to take a journey. To take even 
a trolley or bus ride, one must 
go to some definite point where 
the conveyance stops. On the 
other hand, the telephone goes 
all the way to meet the public’s 
convenience. 

Each telephone call may be 
compared to a taxicab, whose 
destination is controlled by the 
subscriber. The telephone com- 

any extends its wires to the 
sea de and offices of those who 
desire service, placing its tele- 
hones within immediate reach. 
he call is made at the time, 
from the point, and to the place 





that the subscriber de- 
sires. He speaks to the 
person he wants—wher- 
ever he may be. 

At the disposal of each tele- 

hone subscriber are the talk- 
ing channels of the entire Bell 
System. He may make a call 
a few or thousands of miles, and 
he may extend his voice to any 
point, to any person who has a 
telephone. 

This is the essence of com- 
munication. Because of it, the 
number of telephones has in- 
creased in the last five years 
three times as fast as popula- 
tion. Because of it, the Bell 
System carries more than 
twenty billion messages in the 
course of a year. 

















Standish? 


Build yours 
now! 


Make your 
model the 
envy of 
the Troop 
and the 
neighborhood 


You Can Do It 


Here is fascinating work for the winter 
evenings. And here is unbelievable 
sport for the Spring, when you are 
skipper of your own craft—not a toy 
boat, but a real model yacht, the fast- 
est thing on the lake. 

The complete semi-finished outfit 
(everything except the paint) sells for 
$6.00. Patterns, plans, blue prints and 
instructions for $1.00. 

Send check or money order to the Tosebo 
Model Yacht Company, Todd ool for 


Boys, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- 
trated bookletonthis,thegreatest of all hobbies. 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps - Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 





BOYS’ LIFE 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by 


R. H. P. BROWN, Scout Commissioner 

of the Fall River, Mass., Council, has 
written for Boys’ Lire an account of his 
scout experiences on the other side of the 
Atlantic last year. He says in part: ‘ While 
agreeing in general with the statement of one 
of my scout friends over there that ‘Boy 
Scouts are alike wherever they may be,’ I 
believe that a rough account of Scouting as I 


found it on the Conti- 
nent may be of interest. 

“In Palermo, Sicily, I 
had the great good for- 
tune and pleasure of 
meeting face to face 
four young Sicilian 
scouts. There was no 
mistaking them as 
scouts, though their uni- 
form differed somewhat 
from our own. All of 
them wore ‘shorts,’ 
our regulation scout hat 
and each of them had 


E. O’Connor 


who had lost their way back to their hotel, 
Of course, a scout is never really lost, so it 
might be better to say that they were ‘slightly 
confused.’ Since one of these boys could 
speak some English, I was able to give him 
the proper directions, and to have my first 
really good talk with a scout since leaving 
home. Their uniform was, in color, more of a 
grayish tone than our own, but they were 


wearing regulation 
breeches and uniform 
coats such as our scouts 
wear. Neither of them 
wore, nor had _ with 
them, a hat or cap of 
any kind. 

“At Padua, and at 
Milan, I had the plea- 
sure of meeting two 
Scoutmasters. The first 
was Italian; the second 
from Czechoslovakia. 
The uniform of the 
latter differed slightly 





| INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit 


87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L.I. | badges awarded by local court of honor. 


| Please se ati att 
Please send full information about your Wie lenin what te de, how toda bt; totrall 
Outdoor School and Camp to | like - 4 Frag cage aac: 
) chaside’s Siatimnets j like an Indian, to hike like George Washing- 
ton, to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like 
Robinson Crusoe, to canoe like the voy- 








ageurs, to swim like South Sea. Islanders, 
| to live like Princes. 











Build and Fly Model 
Aevoplane Ss 


wings and Building 
—Flying 


erop 
FOKKER North Pole Monoplane; Curtiss JN 4 D-2 
Training Piane; DeHavilland Biplane; NC-4 Naval 
Seaplane; Bieriot, Nieuport or Taube Monopianes; 
and Cecil Peoli Racer: Plans and - pamnaes 25. 
for any one Model Aeropiane, postpai Cc 
* plans, $1.50) 


one: gore a the newest ides in fpodel Airplanes. 
ips ether with< - 

hours. Catalog Yells all ebout  -¥ somplete 6:00. _— 
Send 5e for Catalog of Model Aeroplane Parts & Supplies 


IDEAL REROPLANE & SUPPLY oo. 


408 4 West Broad New York 

















—REVOLT— 


EXCITEMENT—ADVENTURE 


A story of a boy’s adventures amid a Hungarian revolution. 
Exciting from start to finish, At Bookstores. Price: $2.00 


HAROLD VINAL, 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 











Eels, Mink, Muskrats ete. with 
my New, Folding, Galvanized 
STEEL WIRE 


Sas 115, 


Save money on Class Rings and Pins. Fac- 
tory prices. Pins from 35 cents up. Samples 
furnished from illustrated folder. write for 
folder to-day, giving name of school. 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 

North Attleboro, Mass. 


Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
Collie ar best pal on 
earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
—and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all colors. 


JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 
KENNELS 


Wauseon, OnIO 


46 Bruce Avenue 




















hoot The Best Gun 


The New BENJAMIN is the finest air rifle ever made. 
Uniike all others. Has amazing accuracy -- shoots 
hard and far. It’s the original American genuine. ry op- 
erated rifle. One to six pump strokes compress air to an: 
desired degree of power. Same force as in air drills and air 
hammers except you centro! the shoot force. Never 
loses force-- _— 4 or levers to get out of order. 
crack shots quic inexpensively. Gives years of delight- 


ful recreation with S—@ at your dealer’s, or 
~~ & sent postpaid. Write! 
NE Ww BENJAMIN itz a= 
FREE =: once, tel elle mow to ‘Told aisn 
others taer cate -y-t--? of guns, 
es facts that make crack shots. Gives 
saiee ike Yass REE! SEND WOW! 
quan 


America's sae ir Rifle 
‘anneee atabowta All Cipro 


BENJA Ge 
Air Rifle & Mig. Co., 6214. ouatie. St. Louls, Mo. 
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TRA VEL F OR “UNCLE SAM”’ 


to $225 month. Every second week off. mon edu 
. Bvery boy 17 or over should dive IMMEDIATELY 
Tee 32 = cee coaching 


U.S. Gov't ‘Dositions obtai 
FRANKLIN FORNS ENGTITUTE, Dept. F172, ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 


BOY SCO 


NEW Illustrated Catalog of Sur- }} 
plus Army Goods lists many things 
you need for camping, hiking, etc. 
Tents, Blankets, Sots, hirts, 
Breeches, Bugles, Haversacks, ete,. 
at bargain prices. Send 4c stam 
today for copy. Established 1868. 
Army & Navy Supply Co. 
Dept. 201, i ingini 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


ais 5 "sla Money 








1. Troop of Hungarian Scouts, visitors at the 
3. Scouts of Troop 135, Manchester, England, taken at Kandersteg. 
” at their camp in Bern, Switzerland. | 
6. Spanish Scout and two Spanish Sea Scouts, taken at Biarritz, France. 


Kandersteg. 
preparing “ 
Sicily. 


mess 


2. Dutch Scouts at 
4. Swiss Scouts 
5. Sicilian Scouts taken in Palermo, 
7. French 


Swiss Camp at Bern. 


Scouts off on a hike at Lachant, France 


a long blue cape around his shoulders. But, 
most noticeable of all, the four of them were 
wearing white gloves! 

“T stopped them by means of the ‘Scout 
Sign’ and proved to them, through presenta- 
tion of my Commissioner’s certificate-card, 
that I was a fellow scout. The ‘conversa- 
tion’ which followed was mostly in sign lan- 
guage. They posed for their picture, we gave 
the scout handshake all around, and {parted 
with the scout salute. 

‘At Messina, that Sicilian town that was 
wiped out by the terrible earthquake of but a few 
years ago, but which is now being rapidly re- 
stored, I met my next scout. And, thoughit must 
have been most unfortunate for him to stand 
for his picture in the broiling sun of a Sicilian 
winter day, he was most accommodating, and 
another picture was added to my collection. 

‘“‘On Palm Sunday in Rome I was overjoyed 
to come across a whole troop of Italian scouts 
in front of St. Peter’s. To them I presented 
my ever ready certificate, which I was never 
without, and it passed from hand to hand 
through the entire troop. These fellows had* 
attended an early service at St. Peter’s, and 
just after leaving them I met a fine, beauti- 
fully set-up young scout with his mother, on 
their way to one of the later Masses. I noted 


| that he wore two-year stars on his shirt, and, 
| by means of signs, I told him that I was en- 
| titled to wear those indicating, at that time, 
| over eight years in Scouting. 


That seemed 


8 | to please his mother almost as much as it did 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


/StAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page k on stammering and 
stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause — 4, — ” It ¥"s how I 
cured myself a stamm 20 yrs. B. ue, 
7440 Bogue Bidg., 1147 n ‘1 St, i 





| him, and we shook hands all around. 


“The pin of the Italian scouts is so similiar 
to our own Tenderfoot badge that I often had 
the chance of stopping some ununiformed 
scout on the street because of this easy means 
of identification. 

“Easter Sunday afternoon I had my first 
opportunity to perform a ‘Good Turn’ to a 
fellow scout, for it was then that I met two 
German scouts on the Via Veneto in Rome 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


from ours in that he wore a leather belt that 
hung down from his waist in long ends, like 
a sash, each end fringed with split leather. 
We carried on quite a conversation in German 
—at least he did, and I was glad to find some 
one who evidently enthused as much about 
Scouting as I do myself. 

“Arriving in Paris the first group of scouts 
I met chanced to be Americans. There were 
about twenty of them, all members of ‘Troop 
No. 1, Paris, Boy Scouts of America!’ Their 
troop is connected with the American Church 
in Paris, and they were all citizens of this 
country. Of course, their uniform was our 
regulation one throughout; and to say that I 
had the ‘time of my life’ in being able to talk 
intelligibly with my fellow scouts after a 
period of three months away from home is to 
express it mildly. I found that this troop 
had distinguished itself to such an extent in 

various civic ‘Good Turns’ that the City of 
Paris had donated the use of one of its war-time 
‘huts’ on the edge of the Bois de Boulogne, for 
the purposes of this troop. And another splen- 
did thing in connection with this troop was 
that, off on a hike, the boys wert accompanied 
by the entire Troop Committee, and by a num- 
ber of other men from the church! 

“My first view of French scouts came 
while I was motoring through the country just 
south of Fontainebleau. There were three of 
them just starting off for what apparently 
must have been an overnight hike. And upon 
seeing them our motto, ‘Be Prepared,’ rushed 
immediately to my thoughts, for these three 
young fellows were literally loaded down with 
almost every form of camp equipment that 
the mind of man could devise. The heart of 
any ‘editor’ of a Supply Catalog would have 
leapt with joy at the sight. Each scout had an 
ax hanging at his side; two of them had trench 
shovels slung on their backs; tin cups dangled 
at their belts; and upon their shoulders, 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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They Shall Not Score 


(Continued from page 15) 








Forbes is trying to get up! Is he game? I'll 
say he’s game! Moulton is taking a look at 
his head and offering apologies but Forbes is 
pushing him away. He’s pulling on his cap. 
He’s going to stick in!” 

“Y ea, Forbes! Y ea, Forbes! Yea! Yea! 
Yea 

“Get that ovation? He sure deserves it! 
With him out of the game Flint would have 
a walk-away! Iron man Forbes!” 

The second period came to an end with both 
teams breathless but scoreless. The one point 
lead which Hollister had gained near the close 
of the preceding period, now commenced to 
loom as the million that Joe had predicted. 
Try as they might, the mountainous Moulton 
and his swirling cohorts had been unable to 
pierce Hollister’s last, heroic defense. Forbes 
had stood up under a perfect hail of shots, his 
grim dete rmination serving as an inspiration to 
team-mates faltering under Flint’s merciless 
driving. 

“They shall not score!” shrieked a Hollister 
fan as the second period ended, and the Hollis- 


” 


ter rooters took up the cry, chantingit. ‘They 
shall not score! They shall not score! They 


shall not score!” 

With the idol of Hollister college completely 
routed by the domineering play of the rival 
Moulton, it became increasingly evident that 
Hollister’s big chance for victory lay in her 
ability to keep the charging enemy from the 
goal, and thus preserve her slender margin of 
advanti ige. Dame fortune could not be 
counted on to extend a helping hand again and 
Moulton’s mastery of the situation at mid-ice 
precluded much possibility of Hollister’s mak- 
ing more than a feeble attempt at offense. 
Flint had but to beat down one staunch and, 
as yet, unyielding barrier—goalie Forbes! 

“Well, here they go into the last period!” 
informed Joe, acting as a human radio for the 
unseeing fans. “I’ve got a sneaking feeling we 
can’t hold out all through this, too. Forbes has 
come out with his head bandaged. He acts 
tired. Boy, Moulton just set Nord down hard! 
Nord’s getting up now. He’s sore. He’s 
making for Moulton. Why, he’s taken a pass 
at him with his stick! And Moulton’s swung 
back! The other players didn’t see what hap- 
pened but they’re piling in to break it up. 
Say—this is hot! Hear the referee’s whistle! 
He’s sending Nord and Moulton to the 
timer’s box. 

“Listen to Flint ‘U’ 
think that it was all 


raising a rumpus. They 
Nord’s fault and that 
Moulton should be left in. They’re just about 
right, too, but what can the referee do? He’s 
got to call the foul as he saw it. Can you 
imagine Nord losing his head like that? Moul- 
ton’s outplaved him so far that he’s about 
desperate. Moulton’s making a big hit with 
the crowd. He’s laughing and slapping Nord 
on the back as they enter the timer’s box for 
a major penalty. They’ll be out of the game 
five minutes! Believe me, that’s toughon 


Flint! Moulton’s about their whole team. 
Jingo! You don’t suppose that’s why Nord 


did what he did, do you? Figured he couldn’t 
stop Moulton any other way, Ss fouled him to 
get him out of the game? Gee, I’d hate to 
believe that! Hello, Moulton’s seen some Hol- 
lister girl that he recognizes! She’s sitting on 
the aisle right next to the timer’s box. He’s 
dofting his hat and shaking hands. Oh, boy— 
you should pipe this! It’s Ruth Sawyer! 
What’s Cap Nord going to say to that?” 

There was nothing that Captain Nord 
could say. He had seen Ruth at almost the 
same moment that Captain Moulton had 
glimpsed her. And he had given a quick nod 
of recognition, but Ruth had ignored his 
glance, having eyes only for the Flint “U” 
Star. 

Dumbly the rapidly fading idol of Hollister 
college looked on as the ‘mighty Moulton 
advanced to pay his respects. 

He could hear Ruth’s voice, with alittle 
thrilled note in it, as she greeted the other 
fellow from her home town. 

“Bruno Moulton! I’m so glad to see you! 
Oh, your playing—I don’t think I'll be 
adjudged disloyal if I tell you—it’s mag- 
nificent!”’ 

Nord, conscious that all eyes were turned 
unsparingly in his direction, could only catch 
the last few words of Moulton’ s reply. 

‘“—after the game?” 

He saw Ruth nod her head,and smile, then 
became suddenly aware that Moulton was 
preparing to make a remark about him. 

‘Riverdale’s pretty well represented to- 
night, isn’t it?” 


1927 


The words were spoken in a voice of such 
volume as was intended to carry, and were 


accompanied by a sarcastic gesture toward the 


Hollister captain. 

Nord’s jaws tightened; his fingers twitched; 
he glared savagely at Moulton. Ruth’s face 
flushed but she gave answer, such answer as 
caused Nord to bite his lips in exasperation, 
and those within hearing to gasp. 

“Tt’s well represented on the Flint side,” she 
said. Then, with a little impassioned outburst, 
she exclaimed: “Oh, I hope you win! You 
deserve to win! If there’s anything I detest it’s 
poor sportsmanship—I’d_ rather our team 
would lose than win that way!” 

There were tears brimming in .Ruth’s eyes. 
Her little outburst was greeted by sympathetic 
applause. Hollister believed in fairness; Hol- 
lister did not approve of questionable tactics. 
Moulton might have been an unusually rough 
player but he had not been detected in any 
deliberate fouling except that brought on by 
the Hollister captain’s attack. 

“Boo!” shouted the Hollister section, as the 
news of the incident traveled throughout the 
stadium. ‘‘Boo, Nord! Boo!’ 

The Hollister captain turned appealingly to 
the timekeeper. 


“How much more time are we out?” he 
asked. 
“Fiity seconds!” snapped the timekeeper, 


not looking up. 

The fellow who had come from the same 
town as Ruth Sawyer, gazed out at the flashing 
figures on the ice and saw but a blur. Every- 
thing was happening just as he had pictured 
it—only worse—much worse. In a few mo- 
ments the thing he had tried so hard to keep 
any one but those in Riverdale from suspecting, 
would be known by all in the stadium. And 
Ruth, whom he had regarded as a true friend, 
one whom he could trust implicitly, would be 
most responsible for the heartless revelation! 
His shame was greater for his having been 
much older. His earlier failings might have 
been lived down, they undoubtedly had been, 
except in his own mind. But this last wretched 
display of -weakness would brand him. He 
would be looked upon with contempt. All the 
fine things he had done before would be for- 
gotten. And he would be remembered only for 
this. But the irony of all ironies was that 
Moulton would be hailed as a hero! He had 
the crowd with him now. The hulking bully! 


The crowd did not know Moulton as he had | 


known him! Moulton of the raging temper! 
Moulton, relentless in his ambition to crush 
all with whom he came in contact. The crowd 
hadn’t seen this Moulton. All that the crowd 
had seen had been Carl Nord at his worst! 

And then, as the timekeeper waved his hand, 
permitting the two penalized players to get 
back into the game, there came over the Hollis- 
ter captain a flashing realization! There was 
one way—a desperate way that the crowd 
might be made to see the other side of the 
other fellow from Riverdale—the side that he 
had known and feared. Nord felt his heart 
pound at the thought of it! Could he—? 
Dared he—? 

Moulton, on the way out to the rink, 
brushed heavily against the Hollister captain. 

“Look out from now on!” he warned, in an 
undertone, “‘I’m going to get you—and get you 
right!” 

But, for the first time in all the threats that 
he had received from the mighty Moulton, 
Nord threw back his head and laughed! 

“There goes Nord and Moulton back into 
the game!” Joe advised his agitated listeners. 
“Only seven more minutes to play. Neither 
team’s been able to do anything with their 
centers out. Maybe Moulton won’t tear up 
the ice now! He’s given Nord the laugh but 
I'll bet he’s nursing a grudge inside. Crash! 
There goes Nord, skidding against the side- 
boards! Say—he took after Moulton then as 
though he meant it! Brought the crowd right | 
up on its toes! Wow! He’s slashing at the 
puck with his stick! He’s got it away from 


Moulton! Hear ’em roar! He’s gone mad, 
gang—MAD! Moulton’s dazed with sur- 
prise! He’s taking after Nord! Gee!—he 


swerved in front, they tangled, and both took 
headers! Flint’s right defense is streaking 
down the ice with the puck'now—Great stop! 
Forbes blocked a sure goal that time! We’ve 
got the rubber now, no, Flint’s got it! Say— 
I can’t report this game any more—it’s too 
all-fired fast!” 

With two minutes left to play and 
Hollister still hanging frenziedly to the one 
goal lead, Captain Moulton called his two 
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defense men into the attack to aid the tired 
The inexplicable return to form of 
Captain Nord had proved demoralizing. Since 
| getting back on the ice he had given the rival 
| center more than his hands full. “But now— 
| now—Flint just would not be resisted! Flint 
| wanted that championship and’ Flint would 
crash through in the time left to tie the score 
and then win the game in overtime. play! 
A thunderous roar of hysterical cries raged as 
five of the six Flint players swarmed about the 
Hollister goal, each frantically striving ‘to get 
sticks on the puck and drive it past goalie 
Forbes. 

‘They shall not score!” shrieked Hollister. 

And a white-lipped fellow who played center 
on the Hollister team repeated the words 
under his breath, repeated them fervently, 
fiercely! 

‘They shall not score 

A horrified yell as goalie Forbes was seen to 
go down after throwing his body in front of 
a whizzing drive from Moulton’s stick. The 
puck bounded a few feet away with a mélée of 
players making for it—and the goal, unpro- 
tected, affording a wide open opportunity! 

“We're gone now!” cried Joe, hoarsely. 
“Flint’ll tie sure! They’re mixing it up in 
front of the goal. Forbes is down on his knees 
and nobody’s guarding the cage! Yea! Yes 
they are, too! It’s Nord! He’s come from 
nowhere just in time to poke his arm in front 
of a wicked smash! He’s knocked the puck to 
one side with his stick! Tough luck! Flint’s 
got the puck again and Nord’s broken the blade 
of his stick. He’s blocking the cage with his 
body—and spreading his arms to the sides, 
clawing like a tiger. Boy, my heart’s a goner 
if this keeps up! Oh—wow! He knocked the 
puck out three times then! The last shot 
caught him in the pit of the stomach! He’s 
got a hand on top of the cage, leaning back as 
though he’s all in. There goes Moulton after 
the rebound. Say, maybe he isn’t some bear! 
He’s bumped our left defense to the ice and is 
squaring away for a rush! Isn’t time ever 
going to be up? There goes goalie Forbes, 
crawling back toward the net on his hands and 
knees. Is he game? And there goes Moul- 
ton—it’s his last chance—smash bang— 
RIGHT INTO THE CAGE! Say this isn’t 
hockey, this is football! About everybody’s 
piled up in front of the net. There goes the 
whistle. Can’t tell yet whether the puck’s 
in or not!” 
“Come on, Joe!” 
“Don’t stop now!” 
“Talk about a foul! 


| forwards. 


7? 


Makes what Nord did 





to Moulton look mild in comparison! That 
great big bull about jammed Nord through the 
cage. He’s lying across goalie Forbes and up 
against Nord, pinning ’*em both down—YEA! 
The puck isn’t in! It’s barely on the outside, 
right between Forbes and Nord. Now Moul- 
ton’s beefing to the referee—but a lot of good 
it’s doing him—his own team-mates are pulling 
him away. He’s trying to rush at Nord but 
Nord’s getting up and paying no attention to 
him. The game’s all over and WE WON! 
Boy, what a game! My throat’s torn to 
shreds!” 

Inside the stadium, amid the wildest of 
scenes, the captain of the Flint ““U” hockey 
team skated sullenly off the ice, listening to 
a chorus of boos meant for him this time. He 
looked neither to left nor right, making straight 
for the exit to the locker room. 

But the captain of the Hollister hockey 
team, head up, started off the ice, followed by 
a group of admirers. 

“Hey, Nord!” calleda voice. ‘There’s a girl 
here wants to see you!” 

The idol of Hollister stopped, skates cutting 
up a little spray of ice. 

A girl? Who? If it was Ruth, he didn’t 
want to see her. She’d snubbed him publicly 
and rebuked him. But, it was Ruth, and—and 
she was crying! 

“Oh, Carl—forgive me! It was the hardest 
thing I ever did in my life!” 

The fellow from her home town stared 
a moment. Could it be possible? Why, cer- 
tainly! He might have known that Ruth 
wouldn’t have said what she had said without— 
What he had needed hadn’t been sympathy. 
That was the whole trouble. He’d been sym- 
—" too much with himself. And Ruth 
ad——! 

The Hollister captain smiled understand- 
ingly. 

“Tt was the hardest thing J ever did, too,” 
he said softly. 
now, thanks to you!” 


A crowd of curious students gathered about. | 
The girl from his home town dabbed hastily at 


her eyes. 


“TT haven’t accepted an invitation for the | 


party yet,” she informed, blushingly, as Nord— 
suddenly self-conscious—attempted to break 
away. 

But, at these words, he halted, facing a row 
of good-natured grins. 

“You haven’t!” he answered, speaking 
directly to Ruth as the row of grins widened. 
“Tll meet you at the library in fifteen 
minutes!” 








It Happened at Baily’s Run 
(Concluded from page 9) 








nothing about the game now, but his heart 
ached for the old man whose kindly features 
expressed the egotistical expectation of a child. 
He was so eager to try his skill he could barely 
wait for the toss of a coin to decide who should 
lead off. He was told he had won the first cast, 
which was as Lucas had instructed the man 


| spinning the coin. 


With his white hair rippling in the soft breeze 
he picked up an iron ring and moved it up 
and down to. estimate its weight. Someone 
cried, “Gitting sort of hefty, ain’t it, gran’- 
pa eo” 

He smiled good-naturedly but did not shift 
his gaze from the post sixty feet away. He 
tried his footing and pitched. The ring fell 
short by three feet. Lucas’ friends cheered like 


| roosters and Pole Martin did a shuffling bear- 


dance that caused the horsemen to grin 
broadly. Giles caught his champion’s eye and 
smiled and nodded, and reminded, “We lose 
with honor, sir.” 

Swinging the second ring Mr. Marshall 
suggested, ‘Better not hand down any deci- 
sions until arguments, pro and con, have been 
finished.”” The ring sped on its way and 
landed within a foot of the post. With a foot 
of clearance Lucas won with both rings and 
almost before the second had landed he was 
swaggering over the course to lead off. The 
horsemen dismounted and stood at the back of 
the spectators, their faces wearing expansive 
smiles. Giles stared at them haughtily. It was 
bad enough for the Lucas gang to make sport 
of a kindly old man. It was worse for strangers 
to join in such unseemly behavior. Lucas 
pitched both quoits-close to the post. 

“T believe I am about to better that,” 
eagerly announced the old man. Hoots and 
jeers from the hostiles greeted this bit of 
optimism. He swayed back and forth, always 
smiling benignly, and hurled the first ring with 


| such deadly accuracy as to place it leaning 


against the stake. During the stupefied silence 
he paused to explain to Giles: 

“IT know I shall do better. I’m used to 
pitching fifty-five feet and this is sixty. If 
you'll bear with me in patience I’m sure I’ll do 
nicely.” Then he released the second ring 
which rode true and landed close to the first. 
Giles indulged in an eccentric little dance, 
betokening great joy. He could easily have 
burst into tears of joy, so unexpectedly was the 
situation developing. With sagging jaws and 
bulging eyes the Lucas faction stared at the 
quaint old man as he skipped like a boy after 
the rings. 

Lucas gave voice to his wrath by yelling, 
“What you mean, Giles, by fetching this old 
critter here to bust up our neighborly fun?” 

“He was the only one who would take my 
place and do his best. If he wins it’ll be 
a miracle. But win, or lose, he’s been a good 
friend to me to-day. Now close your trap and 
take your medicine.” 

Tears stood in the eyes of the horsemen as 
they tried to restrain their laughter. Mr. 
Marshall clapped his hands energetically, 
picked up a ring and sent it to settle around the 
post. He turned to Lucas for an expression of 
approval and was rewarded with a villainous 
scowl. Lifting his brows quaintly he pitched 
the second ring, which all but encircled the 


post. 

Giles turned a handspring, using his left 
hand. Shouts of approval began to sound from 
the decent element. Lucas was swamped by 
the belief he had been trapped. It was a put-up 
game. Giles had feared he might lose and had 
sent away for this clever old coot. His over- 
whelming confidence, aroused when Giles 
announced he was out of the contest, now be- 
came his weakness. Wild of gaze and extremely 
nervous he pitched poorly. 

The old gentleman now ignored him and 





“But everything’s all right | 
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gave the gaping spectators little lectures on the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


fne art of pitching quoits during his walk from 

st to post. He told them his advice was 

ractical and the result of much experience. 
He explained the flaws in his opponent’s style 
and warned all quoit players against the ruin- 
ous evils of expecting defeat before they were 
defeated. He indulged in a little homily on 
true sportsmanship and urged his hearers to be 
honest and generous in competition. And all 
the while he was running out his score. When 
he had tossed the winning ring, with Lucas far, 
far behind him, he held up his hand for silence 
and explained: 

“This young man Giles did me, an old man, 
a kindness this morning. He would accept no 
pay. He stipulated, however, that if the ser- 
vice was of any value to me I was to render 
a service to another, and thus square the debt. 
By a strange coincidence I’ve been afforded the 
great pleasure of extending him a slight ser- 
vice. I know he feels he has been paid in full. 
['ll let it go that way, as that means he must 
begin all over and send out another service to 
some time return and help him. Young man, 
be good and true to yourself and you will be 
very happy. It’s no disgrace when you lose 
with honor. I see two friends have hunted me 
up and I must leave you.” 

He took Giles’ limp hand and shook it 
warmly and then trotted off to secure his coat 


and waistcoat, and to bring his gig and. horse 
from the hovel back of the tavern. McDuff 
came forward and ungraciously handed over 
the rifle to Giles. 

“‘Of all the dad-burned old frauds!” began 
Lucas ina bellowing voice. One of the horse- 


men violently clapped a hand over the fellow’s | 


mouth and sternly warned: 

“Another word from you and I’ll horsewhip 
you until you can’t stand. You r fool, you 
are speaking ill of John Marshall, Chief Justice 
of the United States.” 


Note.—Chicef Justice Marshall for nearly 
half a century was a member of the Quoit Club 
which met every two weeks near Richmond. 
There was scarcely one in the club who was his 
equal in pitching quoits. More than once the 
Chief Justice was mistaken by strangers for a 
man of very limited means because of the dis- 
order of his attire. The loose knee-buckles and 
shafts mended with hickory withes are recorded 
by eye-witnesses and are described by Henry 
Howe in his “ Historical Collections of Virginia.” 
The Chief Justice, up to his death in his eight- 
teth year, retained his love for simplicity and his 
dislike for display. Ilis temperate and useful 
life permitted him to retain his physical vigor 
long after the period enjoyed by the average man. 
—TuHE AUTHOR. 





Wallie Among the Pearl Fishers 
(Concluded from page 10) 
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cleared and all set to sail with the morning 
tide, he was jubilant. 

“Yes, you may go ashore,” he told some men 
asking his permission for a last visit to the 
mainland. “But no arguments with the 
natives, mind, and be back before midnight.” 

Then, supper over, he and Mr. Durant sat 
down to chess, while Wallie read. About mid- 
night Harrison looked up from his game. 

“You know our boys, kid. Wonder if 
you’d go out and see if they’re all aboard?” 

Wallie went for’ard and counted heads. 
Two men were missing. He was using his few 
words of Kanaka in an effort to elicit some in- 
formation from the other hands, when someone 
pointed to a canoe which could be seen speed- 
ing from the mainland to the ship. As it 
came alongside, two figures leaped for the 
gunwale and crawled aboard. They were the 
missing men, and even in the moonlight Wallie 
could see scars and blood on their bodies. 
But they slunk away hastily to their quarters, 
carefully avoiding his eye. 

“What the heck!” Bull Harrison jumped 
to his feet at Wallie’s report. 

“One of them is the chap we found fighting 
that day, sir.” 

But the big man scarcely waited to hear him. 
In a trice he had the two men out of their 
bunks and was skilfully extracting the whole 
story. 

“Pretty mess!’’ He turned to the Durants 
who had followed him. ‘This fellow, trying 
to get even with his enemy, went ashore with 
a pal, beat up the native and burned his hut. 
Never occurred to him, of course, that he might 
be endangering all our lives—as well as his 
own. If I could see the old chief again, I might 
avoid trouble, but I can’t leave here.” 

“Couldn’t we do anything?” inquired Mr. 
Durant. 

“No!” Bull shook his head decisively. 
“You don’t know the lingo, for one thing. For 
another—” He didn’t finish his sentence, 
but what he was thinking was that he might 
expose them to an attack on shore. ‘No, I 
may be exaggerating, of course, but you see 
from this fool how touchy these people are 
about their supposed honor.” 

Turning to the crew, he rapped out some 
orders. One man was posted as sentry; the 
others sent to their bunks with instructions to 
be ready for an emergency. To the Durants 


he issued a .44 Colt apiece, arming himself * 


with another. 

“Now, let’s lie down for a spell. The sentry 
will call us at the first sign of trouble.”’ 

In a couple of minutes his own snores re- 
sounded through the ship. Danger never dis- 
turbed Bull Harrison’s nerves. 

Out on deck a sentry, leaning against the 
cross-bits, rifle in hand, gazed now at the 
moon, now at the little settlement. An hour 
passed, and all was well. Profound silence, 
broken only by a leaping fish at times, envel- 
oped the island and the lagoon. The sentry, 
tired after a day’s work and lulled to a sense of 
security by the prevailing peace, relaxed his 
Vigilance a little. Try as he would to keep 
his eyes open, they would close occasionally. 
Soon he was fast asleep. 
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And now in the moon-silvered water appeared 
a black circle some sixty yards from the ship. 
Ever narrower it grew and nearer it came to 
the Old Nassau. Still the sentry slept on. The 
circle closed in, and thirty dark heads showed 
over the rail. In each mouth was a large dag- 
ger of hard wood, its point sharp as steel—a 
wicked-looking weapon with spurs of the same 
wood on either side, cut to the shape of a tiger’s 
claws. Not a sound announced the advent of 
his body. It was some instinct or premonition 
of danger that finally wrenched the sentry from 
his slumbers. He awoke to find himself sur- 
rounded by his enemy. 

Thirty menacing figures shining in the moon- 
light. Thirty arms upraised holding huge 
clubs. He had just time to fire his gun, before 
a club descended on his skull, splitting it in two. 

Instantly Bull Harrison was on his feet, 
wakened by the shot. He rushed out on deck 
closely followed by the Durants. At the sight 
which met their eyes, all three shrank. The 
crew, sleep-drugged, were being mowed down 
by the natives. 

Bull whipped out his gun and opened fire. 
For a second this stemmed the attack. The 
thirty halted, but so fierce and efficient had 
been their onset that not one of the crew was 
able to get to his feet. Several had been 
killed outright. 

Only three people to oppose them! The 
white men could see the attackers keenly ap- 
praising the strength of the forces against 
them. A concerted rush! Again Harrison 
fired, and Durant Senior followed suit. The 
savages fell back and were seen to parley. 

“T’d talk to them, if I thought it would do 
any good,” Harrison said to Mr. Durant, 
“but they’d only take it as a sign of weakness.” 
As he spoke, his eyes fell on Wallie, and he 
whispered to the boy’s father. 

“Yes, yes,” said the latter. 
shin up the main top and stay there. 
no place for you.” 

“Aw, Dad, but I can help down here.” 

‘*A good soldier never argues, my boy. Take 
your gun, and if they try to climb the rigging 
after you, use it. Not otherwise.” 

Sulkily the boy mounted the ratlines to the 
main top, ever glancing over his shoulder to 
watch the progress of events. Now he could 
see the natives divide into two sections, one 
on the starboard and one on the port side. He 
saw his father take up a position on top of the 
starboard ladder, leading to the poop deck, and 
Bull Harrison a similar position on the port. 

Then the natives rushed both sides at once. 
A couple of shots broke the peace of the night, 
and a couple of natives dropped. Another rush; 
more shots; more casualties. The attackers re- 
turned to the fo’c’sle for further conference. 

““Can’t I do something, Dad? I can aim 
fine from here,”’ Wallie yelled down. 

“‘Vou’ve got your orders,” was the stern reply. 

Absorbed in his conversation, Wallie had 
failed to notice two Kanakas slip over the 
ship’s side. 

Again the enemy advanced, but this time 
the white men did not fire until the savages 
were close. They feared to waste their shots. 

Wallie, from his point of vantage, watched, 


“Wallie, you 
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fascinated but fearful. He noticed that, con- 
trary to their former procedure, the Kanakas 
did not rush now but came on slowly in Indian 
file. An impressive and terrifying procession. 

“*Wonder what they’re up to?” he asked him- 
self, puzzled by this new strategy, his heart beat- 
ing furiously at the thought of the danger to 
which his father and his friend were exposed. 

Some instinct told him to glance about the 
whole deck. As he did so, his eye fell on the two 
who had slipped over the side unnoticed. They 
were clambering over the stern now, intent on 
clubbing the two white men from the rear. 

‘Look out! Behind you!” he yelled. 

Both turned just in time. The weapons 
were about to descend on their heads. Each 
dodged. Harrison was successful, and, shoot- 
ing out a brawny arm to the breast bone of his 
antagonist, he knocked him clean off his feet 
into the scuppers, completely winded. Mr. 
Durant, though he stepped aside swiftly, was 

| not quite so fortunate.. The blow caught him 
on the shoulder, breaking his collar bone and 
throwing him to the deck. The savage, with 
upraised club, was about to finish him off, 
when Harrison fired, putting him out of action. 
This attack was a signal for the others to 
rush again. Uttering a triumphant cry, they 
came on. Quick-thinking as ever, Harrison 
ran across to the starboard side, thus giving 
his‘own opponents alongerchase. Durant’s as- 
sailants were already half way up the ladder. 
Grabbing the fallen man’s gun and standing 
astride his prone body, Bull, back to the rails, 
proceeded to give a perfect two-gun display. 
“Oh! please, sir, mayn’t I come down and 
help?” screamed Wallie, maddened by his 
enforced inaction and the injury to his dad. 
“No, lad, stay where you are,” came back 
the calm order. 
“Gosh! I can’t stand this any longer,’ 
| Wallie Durant said to himself. ‘Soon he 
won’t have a shot left, and then what?” 





| 
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Grabbing a back-stay he slid to the deck, 
and brought up just by an engine. It was 
a 100-H.P. affair, used in case of fire,and conse- 
quently connected with the pumps. It gave 
him an idea. 

He glanced into the tank. Full! Good! He 
flooded the carbureter, gave a good swing on 
the heavy fly-wheel. The engine roared. 
Seizing a length of hose pipe, he connected it 
to the pump, on the other side, fixed a nozzle, 
slipped in the clutch, and ran aft. 

Bull Harrison, meantime, had come to the 
end of his ammunition, but he could still put 
his guns to good use. Exerting all his force, 
he flung them into the faces of the savages 
nearest him. They dropped like nine-pins, 
and quickly Bull stooped to grab a club from 
one fallen warrior. Desperately, he lay about 
him with this. He knew he was at bay. But, 
though he wrought havoc, he realized his end 
was a matter of moments. Relentlessly, they 
were crowding him on the rails. 

“Sorry, old man,” he muttered to the still 
prone but now conscious Durant. ‘’Fraid 
they’ve got us.” 

The words had scarcely left his mouth, when 
Wallie Durant played his trump card. Sud- 
denly into the startled faces of the attackers 
came a powerful stream of water. They fell 
back, unused to this method of warfare. Only 
water! They came on again, but the hose 
directed skilfully, sent a pitiless rain into their 
very eyes. It blinded them, stung their flesh. 
They tried to dodge it, demoralizing their 
ranks. 

“What the—?” began Harrison, and then 
the truth dawned on him. 

Wallie, obeying the behest about the gun, 
had developed a weapon of his own. 

“Atta boy! Keep it up, kid! 
stuff! Just a minute longer!” 

So saying, he tore along the deck, leaving 
th father for the moment to be defended by the 
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son. Ina trice he came up the port side with 
a second hose. With the two playing merci.’ 
lessly on the savages, the man and boy man. 
aged to back them aft along the poop. They 
could make no headway against the currents 
of water. Again and again they tried to rush, 
but the force of the flood stopped them. 

‘Got ’em going, by gum! Some kid! Look, 
Wallie.” Harrison pointed to the ship’s side, 
over which a few black figures were clambering, 

The Kanakas despatched and enlightened, 
Harrison and Wallie returned to Mr. Durant, 
He had relapsed into unconsciousness, and 
Bull, lifting him as if he were a baby, carried 
him to his bunk. Then, having set the bone 
and strapped the arm, he said to Wallie: 

“Sit by him, son. The tide’s right by now, 
and maybe I'll find a man or two among the 
crew able to do a hand’s turn, now the dan- 
ger’s over.” 

He was right. Several of his Kanakas had 
miraculously recovered from their apparently 
prostrate condition. Wise in the ways of thein 
less civilized brethren, they knew that sim- 
ulation of death was their best protection from 
attack. There were casualties, however, 
whom Bull treated expertly, and some dead 
whom he decided to bury in the open sea. 

When he returned to the Durants, all was 
in order once more, and the Old Nassau heading 
for Apia again. 

“Well, Wall? How goes it?” he asked the 
wounded man who was recovered somewhat:! 

‘Fine, Bull, but you’ve had a strenuous time. 
Wallie’s been telling me.” 

“Told you about himself?” 

He hadn’t, so Harrison related the story, 
Mr. Durant smiled proudly, and then he said: 

“Good work, Wallie, but you disobeyed 
orders, my boy.” 

“Sure he did,” roared Bull, “‘and so did 
Admiral Nelson. That’s why he won the 
Battle of Trafalgar.” 
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ears as though to catch the first longed-for 
salutation. 

Nearly every door was ajar. The log cabins 
| were small, two or three rooms at the most, 
|and easily searched. Their owners had ap- 
| parently taken only their most portable and 

necessary possessions, for nearly every cabin 
|contained something of value, bed springs, 
mattresses, suspended by wire from the rafters, 
‘tables, chairs, dishes, cooking utensils, even 
miners’ tools. One had a row of books upon its 
| stone mantle. When we came to the one where 
|sounds had answered my knocking, I paused 
| before the door, hesitating to intrude. That 
| first creepy feeling stole over me. I put my 
| hand on the burro’s neck. I jerked the latch- 
string and pushed open the door. The room 
was dark and silent. When I struck a match, 
there was a rapid scurrying of rats, darting for 
shelter. 

My burly bodyguard never once left my side. 
He waited patiently for my report, when I 
emerged from each cabin and accepted with 
philosophical resignation my decision to post- 
pone further search till daylight. 

After breaking our fast, to say nothing of our 
teeth, we continued our, yes, excavations, for 
out of the dust and neglect of years of deser- 
tion, we dug the history of a buried past, 
of a forgotten civilization, where men had 
worked, women had loved and sacrificed, and 
little children had laughed and played. 

One of the houses had evidently held the 
| post-office, for in it was a small cabinet holding 
|a few pieces of uncalled-for mail addressed to 
various persons. There were unopened letters 

and papers, bearing the postmarks of towns 
| back East; there were packages, showing marks 
of long journeys, still intact, their cords 
still tightly knotted. Many of the letters had 
been forwarded from other Western post- 
offices, and had followed the men to whom 
they were addressed to this, then a live, town 
named Teller. 
| The last and smallest cabin in the town 
| was as clean and tidy as though its owner 
might have been gone but a few days. Upon 
the table was a worn and frayed little book, 
weighted down by a rough piece of ore, a 
sort of diary, and yet, it seemied to be written 
to some one. 

The sides of the gulch were “‘ gophered,”’ with 
prospect holes, most of them very shallow, 
with little mounds of dirt beside them, like 
the graves of dead hopes. Occasionally a 
deeper hole had picked samples frorh the ore 
vein it followed piled near its opening. Like- 
wise, outside, some of the cabin doors were little 
heaps of choice ore which hopeful owners had 





brought in against the time when shipments 
would be made, or an ore mill set up near 
by. 

I had chanced upon an abandoned mining 
town, left forever as casually as though its 
residents had gone to call upon a neighbor. 
There are many such in the mountains of 
Colorado. During the early gold rushes, when 
strikes were made, mining towns sprang up 
overnight, and later when leads played out or 
failed to pan out profitably, or rumor of a 
richer strike reached the inhabitants, they 
deserted them to try their luck in new fields 
of promise. Often they were eager to be the 
first ones in on the new finds and left without 
preparation or notice, trailing across moun- 
tains and through canyons, afoot, each anxious 
to be the first man on the ground, to have his 
choice of location, to stake his claim first. 
They could not carry all their household goods 
on their shoulders, nor pack them on a burro’s 
back, and to freight them over a hundred miles 
of mountain trails cost more than the purchase 
of new goods in the new town. So they 
departed with only such necessities as they 
could carry and abandoned the rest to pack 
rats and chance wanderers such as I. 

So these towns, born of their high hopes, 
died, as their dreams flickered out, and were 
abandoned when new hopes sprang up in their 
breasts. 

I knew of several small streams below the 
town alive with trout. I headed for the nearest 
one, the burro plodding patiently behind, silent, 
expectant. 

The smell of smoke, coffee, and other camp 
odors came up the trail to meet us. Soon we 
came abruptly in’ sight of two prospectors who 
were eating a belated breakfast. 

“Reckon you better have a bite with us,” 
invited one of the men as he set the tin can 
coffee pot upon the coals of their fire. 

“Thet thar burro bin a-pesterin’ you?” 
asked the second man, fixing the burro with 
a searching gaze. 

“Oh, no!” I denied, remembering my debt 
to the animal. ‘‘We put in the night together, 
and he even ate some of my hardtack this 
morning,” I ended, laughing. 

“He’s the tarnationist critter, always 
a-galavantin’ roun’, an’ a-gittin’ inter some- 
body’s grub.” 

The burro chose to overlook these insults 
and drew near the ve Singer ence eg The 
old prospector slipped him his breakfast. 

“Which | way poi headin’?” asked the first 
man, plainly puzzled because I carried neither 
gun nor mining tools. 

“To climb Arapahoe peak.” 
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“‘Climb the peak,” he repeated, much mysti- 


ed. 

‘“‘What’s the idear?” the second wanted to 
know. “Goin’ way off that way jes to git up 
a mountain, when thar’s plenty right hyar, 
higher ones too?” He indicated the ranges to 
the east. 

“Any place up that way to get out of the 
rain?” I asked, for the clouds were dropping 
again with the threat of gathering storm. 

The men exchanged glances. Abruptly the 
small one got to his feet and led the burro out 
of sight among the willows. The other man 
faced me. 

“Better take a friend’s advice and keep 
outen there,’’ he swept a grimy hand westward. 

““What’s up?” 

“Better do your climbin’ round hyar,” he 
replied suggestively. 

“But I want to climb Arapahoe; have heard 
the Indians used it for a signal mountain 
and - 

He beckoned me to follow, and led the way 
into the grove mysteriously. At length he 
stopped, peered about uneasily, then whis- 
pered: 

“‘There’s an ole cabin up yonder,” he faced 
toward Arapahoe, “‘that’s hanted.” 

“Haunted?” my interest quickening, my 
fears of the depressing night forgotten. 

He nodded—dead earnest. 

“Are you sure about that? Did you ever see 
the——” 

His look silenced me. 

“‘Old feller died up thar,” he declared, ‘‘no- 
body knows how.” His tone was awesome. 

I made a move down the trail, thanking him 
for the meal. 

“‘Wouldn’t go, if I wus you,” he persisted, 
following me as far as his camp. 

Then, as I took the unused trail that led 
down toward North Park, he called after me: 

“Remember, I’ve warned you!” 

Fishing was good in the stream a few miles 
below their camp, and I soon had all the trout 
I wanted and was on my way to the round 
dome of Arapahoe peak, jutting above some 
clouds that were banked against its lower slope. 
Through the willow flats and a dense forest of 
spruce, the way led up between parallel ridges 
over a game trail, deeply worn and recently 
used. I was right upon a log wall before I 
knew it. Then I circled and saw that the wall 
was a part of an old cabin built in a little open- 
ing of the forest. 

Having gathered wood for the night, for I 
had no blankets and must keep the fire burn- 
ing, I broiled several trout for my supper. How 
I relished that meal! 
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the larger scout in the lead, and the two 
smaller in the rear, was borne a stretcher, or 
litter, piled high with blankets, boxes and 
bulky canvas sacks. And then to my mind 
came the instructions that our Fall River 
Council prints upon its pamphlet of ‘camp 
requirements’: ‘do not let the scout take 
with him things that he will not need.’ But, 
notwithstanding their heavy load, these 
young fellows looked supremely happy, and 
eager to be on their way; though they did 
stop long enough for me to get my camera 
out, and then they were off again; but not 
until each had released his right hand hold 
upon their shoulder burden long enough to 
ive me a very snappy salute. 

“ And on Sunday, the seventh of June, came 
my ‘big day’ with the French scouts. This 
was their ‘Summer Féte’ at the Bois de 
Meudon, and here were gathered in their tents 
some 2,500 scouts for the two days of the 
féte. While there was but the one day for 
the public, the scouts spent the day previous 
in making ready their camp for the big over- 
night gathering. A letter of introduction to 
M. Jules Desjardins came into great good use 
in connection with this féte. 

“Around a huge field, in the center of the 
woods, were staked the tents of the different 
patrols; for every French troop is conducted 
strictly along the lines of the patrol system. 
And almost every tent was decorated in some 
fashion to show the city or town from which 
the patrol came, or to indicate the name of 
the patrol. As, for instance, the Bee Patrol 
of one troop, who had decorated the outside 
of their tent with paintings of a swarm of 
bees flying about among the flowers. And 
every tent had in front of it articles for sale 
in support of the patrol, or troop, treasury. 
Of course, all these articles were the craftsman- 
ship of the scouts themselves. There were 
workings in leather, paintings in oils and water- 
colors, carvings in wood, mouldings in clay and 
plaster, fancy needlework, and everything from 
model airplanes to basketry. 

“And the displays of larger pieces of handi- 
craft were a revelation to me. There were 
extension ladders on trek carts, for use in 
signal work; there was a weight-lifting device, 
arranged to operate by the action of the winds. 
One scout showed a large picture, about seven 
feet square, of a camp-fire scene, made entirely 
of canceled postage stamps of various colors. 
Among the individual displays was one that 
had won a high award at the Exposition of 
Decorative Arts in Paris, and released from 
the exhibit solely for this Field Day. 

“In addition to the thousands of scouts 
were the ever present ‘Wolf Cubs’ in almost 
as large numbers. These, as you know, are 
members of the ‘preparatory school’ for 
scouts. I found that many of the scouts spoke 
English, and among them I met a young 
fellow who told me that he had learnt to 
speak English in China; he was tnen a member 
of a Russian-Swiss trgop, at this féte by invi- 
tation; he had at one time been a member of 
the English ‘Wolf Cubs.’ 

“The marching of the scouts at the Review, 
late in the afternoon, was especially fine; un- 
usually so considering the fact that the 


marching was over uneven turf and without 
the accompaniment of music. 

“At Bern I found the first National Jam- 
boree Camp of the Swiss scouts. Indeed for 
miles around I had seen scouts headed toward 
Bern for several days previously; all of them 
hiking over the roads with their trek carts. 
There were between twenty-five and twenty- 
six hundred of them in camp; some speaking 
German, some French and some Italian, 
depending upon that part of Switzerland from 
which they came. And at their camp fires, 
one of which I attended, speeches were always 
made in at least two languages by each 
speaker. 

“The camp itself was an immense affair; 
so vast was the are. covered that the Chief 
Scout was obliged to make his visits to the 
various troop quarters by means of a motor- 
cycle. The troops were tented together accord- 
ing to the canton from which theycame. Each 


group dug its own cooking-hole and prepared | 


its own food, though the supplies were obtained 
through the camp quartermaster. While at 
the camp, where I spent the best part of three 
days and a night, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing several visiting scout officials, including 
the Chief Scout of Greece. 

“T found it easy to identify those scouts from 
the Italian border, for most of them wore, in- 
stead of the regulation hat, a blue corduroy 
‘tam-o-shanter’—at least that is what I should 
call their type of headdress, though maybe 
they know it by a different name. 

‘Later in the season, at Biarritz, a troop of 
Spanish scouts were able to do me a good turn 
by locating the office of the Spanish Am- 
bassador for me. In this group were two Sea 
Scouts, the only ones of that class I chanced 
to meet on the Continent. Their uniform, 
and that of the regular scouts, was, as far as 
I observed, quite identical with those of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and their pin resembled 
ours to a great extent. 

““Of course, I met scouts in many other 
places, but these rather rough accounts will 
do to show that Boy Scouts everywhere are 
just about alike. At any rate, I always found 
them in all countries to be the same kind, 
courteous and trustworthy young fellows that 
we find our own scouts over here. And I 
came back home after my eight months on the 
other side of the ocean with the idea more 
firmly rooted in my mind than ever before 
that here was a Movement that must, in my 
opinion, be able to do more toward the lasting 
peace of the world than could the members 
of any other organization or assembly now 
existing. These boys that I met from these 
dozen different nations all have the same 
high ideals, the same moral training, the same 
character-building leadership. They are of 
different countries, yes; and they speak dif- 
ferent tongues, and are of different religions, 
yes; but they are each one a part of the great 
Boy Scout Movement, that teaches us, among 
other important qualities, to be friendly; and 
they are, in a sense, brothers. In fact, while 
I enjoy the letters that I am receiving from 
those two fine fellows in Switzerland, I appre- 
ciate most of all the way in which they sign 
themselves: ‘your brother scout.’”’ 














Why-I-Subscribed Contest 
Winner—Elwood C. Fine, Terre Haute, Indiana 











I AM a boy fifteen years of age and first 
Saw and read Boys’ Lire in the school 
library. I found it contained wholesome and 
entertaining reading, and at my request my 
mother subscribed for it. 

As most boys havea love for adventure, pirate 
tales, sea stories and the like, I recommend 
Boys’ Lire. It offers a wide selection of serials 
and short stories on big game hunting, animals, 
the great out-of-doors, foreign countries and 
sports. Other big features are the illustrations 


Rules of the Why- 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 
for the best letter answering the followin questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. t made you, your 
parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn 
the subscription price yourself, and if so, how? You n 
pg? med eT pe ape re money. but if you did, tell how. 

f ‘ou i 
for BOVE: roy another boy why he should subscribe 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
“65 ~. compete. 

. 2» Descriptions must be t i i ibly i 
nbaonee Fare >. cae or written legibly in 
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so true to life and the advertisements which 
give new ideas. I never saw a boy’s magazine 
so chock full of interesting things. 

Most of my boy friends are Scouts and I 
recommend Boys’ Lire as it offers many 
helpful suggestions in the Scout news, and 
the Scout merchandise advertised. Boys’ 
Lire fills the bill and there is so much good 
reading in one copy that I just about finish it 
when it is time for another one. Every boy 
should read Boys’ Lire. 


I-Subscribed Contest 
4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 
5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout 


his tr number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 


6. Manuscript must be marked “ For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,”” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 


7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
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“It’s dead easy 





FREE 


This fascinating, 
illustrated Saxo- 
phone Book will 
open the door to 
new fun, friend- 
ships, money for 


FreeTrial! 


FREE 
Instructions! 


Use coupon for de- 
tails of six-day-free- 


you. Mail the tj] -in-your-home 
coupon today for pian, Also of our 
your copy. quick, easy, “Teach 


Yourself’’ Course. 
Unobtainable any- 
where else. Teaches 
you to play tunes be- 
fore learning written 
music, FREE, with a 
Lyon & Healy Sax. 





Everything Known in Music 
72 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 


to learn to play | 
Lyon &Healy Sax 


Says Conrad Nagel 





“Tf you ever thought you'd like to play some mu- 
sical instrument, take my advice and get a Lyon 
& Healy Sax. It’s dead easy to learn. Try it and 


———— 











agree with me,” 
ONRAD NAGEL, popular screen star, hero in 
“Tin Hats,” “The Mysterious Island,” and other 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer feature films, pictured 
above playing a Lyon & Healy Saxophone—his advice 
is worth listening to. Why envy the other fellow his 
good times, popularity, extra spending money, when 
you can enjoy the same things, too? If you can whistle 
a tune you can play this new Lyon & Healy Sax. 


Amazing Beauty of Tone! 


You will learn quickly on a Lyon & Healy because— 
with over sixty years’ experience in making fine musical 
instruments—we have simplified the fingering, made it 
easy for you to play, easy to produce full, rich tones, 
That’s why amateur musicians like Conrad Nagel pre- 
fer the new Lyon & Healy. Leading professional play- 
ers, too, telegraph us their congratulations and orders, 
delighted with its accurate adjustment, improvements 
in action for hair-trigger finger work, exactness in 
pitch and resonant and mellow tones. It is completely 
made in Lyon & Healy’s own factories and guaranteed 
by this, the most famous music house in the world. 


- Easy Payments! 

Learn how easy it is to purchase one of these profes- 
sional instruments on our special time-payment plan. 
Many write they pay for theirs out of extra pocket 
money earned by playing as they pay. We also make 
the famous Lyon & Healy Trumpets, Cornets, Trom- 
bones, Banjos, Ukuleles, Mandolins and Guitars. Tell 
us in which instrument you are interested. Now/ 











Ta Bast Jackson Blvd.; Chicago Steen 
full details of Sour special “aay to pay while you play” ofer~ 
Name. 

Address. 

City. State. 























for free illustrated catalogue. 

scripts purchased for cash. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO, 

925 Filbert Street 





P LAYS For Amateurs 


We can supply any play in print. Send 
Manu- 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and enter 


our free 


your dealer will give you. 
The secret of 
ammunition. 

polished, steel Bulls E 





; shooting contest get Bulls Eye steel air 
trifle shot and practice with the FREE TARGETS 


ood shooting is to get the best 
hat’s why you want smooth, 
You will shoot 





30Days 


isfreetnia 
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the bicycle of 
ur selection 
or a month. 
Returnit epenr 
nse no 
fully satisfied. 
A million satis- 
fied customers 
in all of 
the world. 
Factory prices from $21.45 up. 


. Do bus- 
DirectFromactory is<ss<i- 
with the makers, Save $10 to$iS_ 
on your bicycle. Get highest qual- 


ity, best equipment and be sure of 
parts and repairs for years to come. 


Pay as you 
$5%a Month ride on our liberal Easy 
“a Payment plan if more 
convenient than cash. No red tape or delay. A mod 
and style for every age and any purpose. 







straight with them. hey won’t stick in your 
rifle. And you can use them over and over 
again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bulls Eye 
BB's send us his name and address together with 
Sc in stamps and your name and address. We 
will then send you a sample tube of shiny steel 
Bulls Eye BB's and free targets to practice shoot- 
ing on. Ask your dealer for the NICKEL SIZE 


BULLS EYE 





of the letters submitted, and any letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for putlication. 


3102 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Miian. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





YO GO 


— 
Save Money on Repairs T=: 
and Sundries for all makes of bicycles now listed in 
the new FREE Ranger Catalog, at Factory Prices. 
Write today for low Factory prices, new catalog, 
easy payment terms introductory offer. 


syle Company 
MOOG dent. 0-18 Chicago 


























ALL DIFF. STAMPS 
1000 hinges 15¢; 

with each outer. B.L. Miami Sump € oon Toledo, Ohio 
FRFE : Set of 16 Varieties 

Approval Selection at 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. 
Our enormous stock has stamps for everyone at all prices. 
and you'll wonder how we do it, but—no refs. no stamps. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 1067, Portland, Ore. 

Garrett, Ind 
ALL 
1000 orf" 85c 
STAMPS 

The Stamp Exchange, Wilmore, Ky. 
SN AP 300 Different Foreign, 65 Differcnt 

With each order we give 

es ony. STAMP COMPANY 
ace Street, Ctncinonts, Ohio 
FR E E pode Postage 2c. 
BADGER STAMP CO. 

Abyssinia, Liberia, Egypt, Bulgaria, China, Chile, 
Etc., list and approvals, only roc. 


FREE-—FINE ZOOLOGICAL PACKET 
Containing stamps with wg of enisers, Oxen, Ant Eater, 
t » tyre Bird, Bird, Lion, Camel motets Bont" 20" to carer, cost of 
tage. “Additions! free 6 stamps he eoerers to purchasers. Please 
in unused stamps; coins refused. 


LIGHTBOWN’S Osborne Rd, 


‘ 350 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


from Azores Bosnia, Ny: ean, Sateen, Malay, Dutch Indies, 
Tunis and other foreign . oe 4 will be sent to ap- 
proval fppieens sending 2 25 

150 DIFFERE)D STAMPS 10 CENTS. 


C. M. EVANS, P.O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 
STAMPS FREE 


101 different, including Hong-Kong. Postage 2c. Fine 
approvals to adults giving bank, dealer or business refer- 
ces. its Free. ps Bought. 


PAYN STAMP CO. : 
945 Grand Vista Drive, Los Angles, Calif. 


410 different choice selected foreign stamps 


Dozens of unusued and hard to get. Catalogs very 
highly. Keep the ones you want at Only One Cent Each. 


References please. 
EARL M. HUGHES, 313 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 


100 staves" FREE 


applicants for Popular Net A novels, postage 2c. 
— CHRIST. NSEN ST. 
826 Teutonia = Saiimaubes, Wis. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 
A splendid set from this interesting county senether with 
catalogue. Also large illustrated album list and bargain 
prices on thousands of sets and packets. All free for 2c 
postage. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., TORONTO, CANADA 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Birds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U. S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges 10c, 3000—25c. 


Southsea, England 























Atbum to hold 1152 — 

Armenia, 1921, Mint, by 
BERT DeGRUSH, 25 Eustis St., Wollaston, Mass. 
Write now for a selection, giving your Scoutmaster's 
SURPRISE PACKET of STAMPS 
cataloguing 25 cents or over to ap- 
proval applicants sending 2c postage 
and stating whether beginner or ad- 

vanced collector. Satisfaction guar- 

200 Diff. 12c. oie Diff, 25c. 2000 Diff, $3,00 
¥ 8. including $1 and $2 values—ALL 
free our price list ot sets, packets, albums, ete., and our 
oO ALL DIFFERENT stamps 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
w. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, Ill, 


ri 0 < a FREE 
® approv 
applying for my- high grade 
HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
name and address as reference. Yes, we give premiums, 
une. Te DeKALB STAMP CO., 32 Franklin St., 
Satisfaction Guarani 
‘OR 25c. 
pamphlet which tells **How to make a ¢o/ aa properly.” 
Room 35 
to app licants for Universal Ap- 


i. ' B. _ELMER, 1S School Street, Boston Mass. 





cut to the things he wants. 


enough to buy all. 


BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions 


cash commission and bonus 


determined—make up your 


your share! Grab your pen, 
the mailbox. You will soon 


Here he is— 


a real “‘Live Wire.” 


A fellow who squeezes 
cash out of his spare 
minutes. 


That’s Arthur Hoyler of Buffalo. 
fellow and is wise enough to use BOYS’ LIFE asa short 


sample copy of BOYS’ LIFE and in short order earns 


YOU CAN DO IT, TOO! 
You can gather in lots of spare money. How? Sell 


and boys in your neighborhood, to docters, dentists 
and merchants in your home town. It’s easy, too. All 
you have to do is to follow the instructions we send, 
just like the hundreds of other fellows who are earning big 


BE A “LIVE WIRE’ IN 1927. 


Every up and coming fellow is doing something that 
brings him spare money these days. 
fellows on your block get a step ahead of you. 


to be one of the fellows who will benefit by keeping 
on the go between school hours and play-time. 


with the jingle of your commissions. 


He’s just a reg’lar 


He goes to work with his 


to the parents of Scouts 


through BOYS’ LIFE lid 


Don’t let the 
Be 


mind that you are going 


Get 
fill in coupon, and head for 
be feeling the joy that goes 





John B. Gardner, BOYS’ LIFE, 


Dear Sir: 


Name .... 
Address 
eke 





200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please tell me how to earn big money évery month through BOYS’ LIFE. 





TAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR 
ILLECTO, 


by O.W: Simons 


“WELL, fellows, I’ve succeeded in making 
the perfect stamp album,” Phil an- 
nounced. 

“Eureka!” shouted Harry. 

“T knew Phil would become famous some 
day,” said Bob. 

The three boys were having an evening to- 
gether at Phil’s home. There was a litter of 
stamp magazines and catalogues on the table 
on which Phil had deposited the album in 
question. 

“‘What’s new about it?” Harry asked. 

“Tt really isn’t new. I got thinking about 
our talk of solving the difficulty of caring for 
new issues. The Scott Stamp Company prints 
a ‘New Issue Provisional Album,’ which comes 
out four times a year and takes care of the 
current stamps, but though it is a very good 
idea I decided to make what I think is an im- 
provement on it. My plan is a series of pages 
that can be inserted in their proper places— 
with the country to which they belong—in 
a loose leaf album. I took my regular album 
and carefully removed the cover and binding 
and, having separated all the pages, I added 
a strip of stout paper to the inner edge of 
each sheet so that they could be held in place 
in a loose leaf binder. Now, here’s where my 
improvement came in. We'll take Poland for 
example. My album didn’t have spaces for 
the second 1924 issue. It must have appeared 
after my edition was published. I was supplied 
with blank sheets the size of the regular album 
pages and one of these I ruled up with pen 
and ink like the printed ones. See, here are 
the eleven stamps of the set in their places 
and below in a row the one zloty, red, the 
three, five, ten, fifteen, thirty and forty-five 
groszy of 1925-26, and there is a twenty-four 
groszy, gray blue, which will have to go in as 
soon as I obtain a copy of it. There is still 
room to place a dozen to twenty stamps as 
they are issued in the future. This does away 
forever with splitting up the issues of a 
country every ten years or so. My album is 
always complete—up to date. I’d like to see 
pages like these prepared by some enterprising 
philatelic publishing company. When the new 
catalogue came out each year a set of these 
pages could also be issued and there would be 
a demand almost if not equal to that for the 
catalogue. If I’m not interested in certain 
countries I leave out the pages.” 

“And how could the publisher add spaces 
to your unfilled page?” asked Harry. 

“Gosh! Harry, couldn’t he reprint the 
frames already on the page adding the new 
ones, and all I’d have to do would be to move 
my stamps to the more up to date | sheet 
putting it in place of the discarded one.’ 

“There would be too many such pages—too 
much repetition.” 

“‘Nonsense! I don’t believe more than 
two hundred pages a year would be required 
and a popular edition without linen hinges 
that would not cost so much would be practi- 
cal, too, If my binder covers become over- 
crowded all I need is a new one. Why, just 
look twenty years ahead. Suppose you were 
interested in the stamps of some particular 
country and you wanted to follow them back, 
you’d have to go through the nineteenth 
century edition, the edition ending with 1910, 
the r92oth, 1930th, and ro4oth, a series that 
could just as well be complete is broken into 
five parts. My plan does away with all that. 
The country’s stamps are here in proper 
sequence, in an uninterrupted group.’ 

“You have it right, Phil. I’m strong for 
your idea. How much would you charge to 
make me up a set for this year?” 

“Nothing doing, my boy. If you'll make 
your own, though, I'll help you. I worked 
like a beaver on mine and if I have to rule ’em 
each year I'll charge myself a good price for 
the job. It didn’t take me long to learn how. 
There was an article in Boys’ Lire for April, 
1923, which described the method. I followed 
that and I can prepare a sheet in less than ten 
minutes, and when I’ve had more prac tice Jil 
bring it down to half that time.’ 

“With your plan the regular bound volume 
would cease to exist. Loose leaf binders and 











separate, printed sheets which could be bought 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








THE 1927 EDITION 
INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR STAMP ALBUM, 
NOW READY 


The latest up-to-date 1927 Edition of the famous 
International Junior Postage a Album is now 
ready .. . right off the presses. 


It is the largest International Junior ever issued, 
for it contains stamps of the new issues listed in 
the 1927 Coeoee. It is fully illustrated with 
thousands of stamps, and is just the album for fine 
junior collections as it contains spaces for more 
than 18,000 stamps, places for Arms, Flags and 
Rulers, and statistical information about the dif. 
ferent countries that all collectors want to know, 
From Coast to Coast this is the most famous and 
most used of all postage stamp albums. The 1927 
edition is bigger and over than ever. Send for 
your copy now and ask for our complete 80 page 
FREE price list of packets, sets, dime sets, albums, 
catalogues, hinges, watermark detectors, tongs, 
ete., when you do. 
The International Junior 
—- Stamp anes. 
Size of page, 9% x 11% 
No. 1 Bound in boards, Blue Cover 
with red cloth back and corners. $4.00 6 Tbs, 
No. 2 Bound in cloth, gilt lettering... 5.00 6 Ibs, 
Forwarding extra. 
At all stamp dealers or direct from the 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CoO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 











fend 10c for Marve 
Packet of 62 dif. 
domo, ote., and eae 


Include a genuine c 
is scarce triangle ri 


“CURHAN STAMP (0 


\_GLOUCESTER MASS 





? $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 

— Pe set German 

with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars Gnteresting” perforation gauge, 

mme, scale; small album; airmail set; scarce Rope from 

smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet -_ 
stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch Indies, 

Entire outfit for 12¢ to approval applicants! ‘Nes 

pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N, J, 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of far-away countries depicting won 
derful thrilling ‘scenes. “Included are” “Belgin uum (Satan. with pitek 

ork); joes (chariot and flying horses); Chile (battle ocensts 
Eayot (sphinx and geo ae, (nude deve preeks 
Newfoundland ( caribo poosions tiger’ Stated 
nee = ay: (fighting A rab); Bae "To appre- 

is great packet ‘will be sent. 
PIKES PEAK ‘STAMP co., Box 215, Colorado Springs, Cole, 
bene ae if you act right now, we will also include 
ay perforation gauge, and a small package of heen 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 
100 to a — applicants FREE 
Finland 20 Dif. ; Asia, 25 Diff.. r5c.; Poland, 
50 Diff. 20c. > It: J og 50 Diff. 25c¢. Special. All of 
the above for only Soc. 
ARCO STAMP COMPANY, 
1807 Avenue K, Brooklyn, N. B 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


which includes a new pair of steel stamp tongs. Lakeview 

offers: Set of Bulgaria; small album; perforation gauge; 
illustrated price list; nest et of 105 different stamps from 
Argentine; British’ Guiana; Newfoundland; Cy 
Dutch Indies; etc.—and, last but not ,Jeast, & pair of 
bright new shiny steel stamp tongs. “The entire big 
outfit only 15¢ to approval applicants.”’ 


LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Box 106, Sta. F., Teledo, 0. 


0-0-0-0-H, BOYS! WHAT A THRILL!! 
The Fenway “Jungle” Packet!—Contains scarce stam 
from jungle and cannibal-land! Included are: Nya 
Congo, head hunters, Ken: nye ond. puganda, N: 
camels, Mozambique, Ivor, 
Ubangul, Tanganyika, Fiji slands Cennbalaty r* Togo, 
savage lands. Thies wonderful packet from far away 
countries to new approval applicants for only ten cents! 
FENWAY_STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts “Ave., Boston, Mass. 
50Different Foreign Stamps 
to approval applicants ‘ Hints to collectors 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10c 
Pack of Stam inges 
W. W. Betts, Clearfield, Penna. 
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it iy (Rhino); LIBERIA, MALAY. and 
i lic: 
ROVALS for only 
including Commemora- 10¢ 
etc. 
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# FENNELL STAMP CO., a “L,” St. Louis, Me. 
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Approvals at 50% ount with each order. 'piae . 

wR TT RUDULPH, Box 341, Clarkdale, Arizona. 


Zoo -200 -200 


Send for our 200 outfit containing 200 ps; 
oe sheets to hold 200 stamps: perforation 
illimeter scale and ruler: duplicate + eae con 
att for only 15¢ to approval applican 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, MILFORD, CONN. 


TRIANGLES 


10 different TRIANGLE STAMPS for' 10 cents 
to new applicants for approvals. 

PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 24, Back Bay Boston, Mass. 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS 


5 Portuguese Col., 25 French Col., 25 British Col., 125 

from other countries, only 20e to approval applicants. i 
NOEMUS STAMP CO. 

312 East 23d St. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classifications are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 
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IFTEEN CENT SETS Azores 10 diff., Crete 8 
F diff, Guadeloupe 10 diff., Hejaz 3 diff., Lreland 10 
dif, Jamaica 15 diff., Montenegro 10 diff., Venezuela 
90 diff., Palestine 10 diff. Reunion 10 diff., Tunis 15 diff. 
PACKETS. Send for price lists of 5c, 10c, 15¢ and 
30c sets. 100 var. 8c, 500 var. 25¢, 1,000 var. $3.10, 
3, var. $9.00, 5,000 var. $20.00. 
U. S. or FOREIGN Stamps on approval at 50% dis- 
count contain many unusual stamps. 
U.S. and FOREIGN want lists filled from a stock of 
40,000 varieties for those sending satisfactory references. 


OLD COLONY STAMP COMPANY 
333 Washington Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


ARABS! BANDITS!! HEAD-HUNTERS!!! 

Egypt (sphinx); Malay (tiger); Tunis (arab); Turkey 
(sacred mosque); Belgium (battle between angel and ‘‘old 
horns’); Congo (head-hunter) —All these mysterious and 
remarkable stamps contained in our Famous Phantom 
Packet! 55 fine varieties (to approval applicants only) 
for eight cents. Nothing like it, order at once! 
PACIFIC STAMP CO., Box 138, Helena, Montana 
Brtra! Send us, with your order for the Phantom Packet at 8e, the 
names of three of your friends who collect stamps: and we will rive 
you, free of charge, a scarce set of 11 dif. Albania ~ bandit land. 
Supply limited, write immediately! 


BLACK U.S. POSTAGE GIVEN AWAY With Each 

ORDER. PIONEER STAMP ALBUM with 50) 
illustrations, 150 different stamps from 40 

e countries, Syria, Lebanon, Hejaz, Liberia. 
New French Colonies, British, Portuguese 

Colonies, South Africa, Australia; 500 hinges, 

36 page illustrated Catalogue, All for 15c. 

ree BIG Commission to Agents for the BEST 
Approval Sheets of stamps. Write for Sample 

Hussman Stamp Co., Dept BO, 620 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 














Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the following strange lands: 


ouites Hyderabad North Borneo Tanganyika 
seen Iceland Nyassa Trinidad Tobago 
Corea hind St. Thomas Prince Ubangi 
Cyprus Kenya Uganda Port. Guinea Upper Volta 
Re Islands Lebanon Siam Wallis Futuna 
Gwalior Monaco Sierra Leone 


a ol i ket of *‘freak tries’’ and make your 

Get ada a aaly Tee to approval applicant! 

Write TODAY. 

MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New Yor! 
SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 


BOYS stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth: 1 airplane set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, cat. 50c; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least, a 
test pocket stock book in which to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit postpaid for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous QuickeService Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 





D. M. WARD 





TRIANGLES 
em {Scarce Nyassa giraffe triangle, 2 Aus- 
ADiff. tria Special Delivery, 1 Flume with for 5c 
ejbattleship, Fiume 2c brown. “All 
triangular stamps. 
AND 8 DIFF. UNUSED ANGOLA; ST. THOMAS & 
MOZAMBIQUE INCLUDED FOR GOOD MEASURE. 
HOW'S THAT FOR A NICKEL? 
CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 
; STAMPS 105 China, Egypt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3,000 Bargains and 
5 Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
. . with a of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
14¢., 45¢., $1.35, $2.45. 
Illus. world catalog of stamps, afta. os 


20e. Stp. Guide 10c. Direct im- 
porters: album manufacturers. Boston, Mass. 


500 ALL DIFFERENT ONLY 25c 
from British, French, Italian, Portuguese Colonies, etc., 
to all APPROVAL APPLICANTS. Or 1000 diff. 75c. 
You can buy collections up to 5000 diff. by small payments 
weekly, and we buy back your duplicates from these. 
Our 1927 Bargain Lists tell you, ‘ree. 


VICTORIA STAMP CO. Dept. 2, London, Canada. 


BIG STAMP PACKET FREE 


Magnicarocious Packet of 30 different Beauties from Dis- 
tant Lands, (many richly colored unusual designs) Com- 
plete with Big Bargain Lists of Stamps, Sets, Packets, also 
catalog of Album and Philatelic supplice, all for 2c postage. 
































GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canad: 
prices; also fine packet 47 different stamps from Came- 
roons, scarce Costa Rica (cat. 30c), Niger Coast, etce.— 
SHAW STAMP CO., Bear River, Nova Scotia, Canada 
100 All different. Postage 2c. 
of 1,500 stamps at Ic 
each. 50 percent approv- 
B.L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 
B ! Packet of 108 stamps including Tchad, 
oys. plicants. If you will write at once we 
a big list of bargains without extra charge. 
HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 
hinges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stampe 75e. 
List free. I buy collections, Approval sheets with every order. 
1) I send selec- 
70 0 DISCOUNT tions of de- 
sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent 
Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient 
TIP- 
Persia, ail 
T O P Tip-Top lin 


Large illustrated list of good stamps and sets at bargain 
ali absolutely free. Enclose 4¢ for postage, etc. 
Large album 15c. List 
Stamps Free 
P als sent with each order. 
Dutch Indies, etc. 5c to approval ap- 
will include a stamp albu, perforation gauge and 
100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, Cuba, 
w Mexico, ete., and album................ 
BAM 1000 mixed de. 50 dif. U.S 25e. 1000 FC 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, Hanover, Penna. 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 








a 
t different, given FREE to 
Approval Appli a? 

! Wate TOUR only, inclosinz 4c for postage. 


Richard Lamprecht, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 


STAMP COL. , 

uctors OQUTFIT FREE! 
A magnificent parcel, inc. Pocket Case, W 
> . . se, Wat k 
Ginder, £2 different stamps, (50 Unused), ‘eae 
questing mua etc. Send 4c postage re- 
Lisburn & Townsend, London Rd., Liverpool, Eng. 
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in complete sets or possibly sold by the coun- 
try if that could be done profitably, would 
supersede the present type. Anyway, the col- 
lector would have the privilege of disposing 
of the empty pages without hurting the appear- 
ance of his collection.” 

“I’ve a vague notion your idea has been 
tried,”’ said Bob. ‘‘If so it’s a mystery to me 
why it failed unless it was too expensive. To 
be popular the price should not be high. Let’s 
buy a printing press and try it.” 

‘““That’s a big business, young man. We'd 
have to quit school to find the time without 
mentioning cost of materials.” 

“We'll leave that till we are older, then,”’ 
Bob answered. ‘‘Here’s something more 
practical. I met Mr.{Chitraro the other 
evening and he told me to keep an eye out 
for the first 1926 issue of Guatemala—that 
it was in circulation only a short while 
before the present set appeared—these on 
a gold basis which changed the currency 
from centavos and pesos to quetzales and cen- 
tavos de quetzal.” 


ARRY interrupted: “‘They’ve named the 

new currency after their national bird. 
The quetzal is a member of the trogon family. 
Its plumage is very beautiful—very brilliant— 
only surpassed by that of humming birds. 
The stamps of Guatemala Have pictured this 
bird repeatedly beginning with the 1879 issue. 
I always liked the design. It is pleasing, and 
they are not high priced especially those of 
1882. There is an interesting feature about 
the trogons—their feet—small and weak, they 
have the toes in pairs, the first two turned 
backward in which they differ from all other 
birds. First and fourth turned back is the 


rule. They are found all over the tropical 
world, the quétzal especially plentiful in 
Guatemala. [Excuse me for interrupting, Bob. 


Go ahead.” 

Bob resumed: “The quetzal has the same 
value as our dollar. An interesting series of 
portraits and views have been selected begin- 
ning with the National Observatory for the 
lowest value and continuing with the National 
Palace, portraits of Ex-President Bar ios, 
Montufar, Granados, Orellana—he was Presi- 
dent when he died last year so it is in black— 
a mourning stamp like our Harding, one and a 
half cent. Next, Minerva Temple, statues of 
Columbus and Barrios, Aurora Park, Lake 
Amatitlan, and, finally, on the one quetzale, 
the coat of arms of Guatemala city. Seven 
denominations of three cornered officials have 
the national coat of arms; values, from one to 
twenty-five centavos de quetzales. The obso- 
lete set to watch out for includes the six 
centavos, bistre; one peso, orange brown; one 
fifty pesos, dark blue; three pesos, dark green; 
and five pesos, brown violet. The date, 1926, 
will be found in small type worked into the 
design of each stamp. Below the designs is 
the imprint, ‘Waterlow & Sons, Limited, 
Londres.’” 

“‘Here’s another page I made up that’s a 
peach,” said Phil, ‘The new 1926 Luxemburgs 
—regular postage and officials bearing the 
portrait of Grand Duchess Charlotte—a very 
beautifully designed and engraved stamp— 
eleven varieties in each set. These were made 
in the United States.” 








The Jaguar of | 
San Cristobal 
(Continued from page 19) 




















air, in a high swift graceful leap over the pal- 
ings, and landed in their midst. Dick saw 
now that the extraordinary looking beast with 
large black spots on a light ground was really 
two, It was a big Jaguar mounted on the 
rarest and most beautiful of the equine tribe 
a milk-white horse dappled on its legs and 
haunches in black. 

Torches appeared now amid the confused 
movement below. The Jaguar sprang from the 
saddle. Heavy feet thumped on the veranda. 
Glare and the odor of pitchy wood—the gleam 
of dark eyes and white teeth—the sweeping 
folds of ponchos—the shrieking’ profanity of 
Concepci6n awakened by the intruding torches 
—the tapping of long spurs—these were like 
the fantastic background in a tale of magic; 
a fit setting for the figure which Dick—his eyes 
steely bright, his nostrils white—watched 
advance to the corner where the brothers Perez 
held their prisoners. With that curious cool 
detachment, which is characteristic of very 
brave men in the peril of death, he noted the 
black rosette-like spots on the tawny skin of 
a man-Jaguar—and thought them _beau- 
tiful. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for March) 
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| SCOUTS— 


| Do You Know? 


‘1. WHO MAKES THE MERIT BADGES ? 
2. WHO MAKES THE RANK BADGES ? 


3. WHO HAS MADE THEM FOR PRACTICALLY 
17 YEARS? 








Who? 


LION BROTHERS CO., INC. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Dp ¢ 


WITH THE HOPE THAT 
THE SCOUT ORGANIZATION 
MAY HAVE MANY HAPPY BIRTHDAYS 
SUCH AS THIS THEIR 17TH. 

















AW 


Who wears 
this hat? 


You'll find a wealth of valuable in- 
formation on almost every subject a 
Boy Scout should know about in the 
official Boy Scout calendar made by 
Brown & Bigelow. A three month 
calendar, with a beautiful reproduction of a painting made 
especially for the purpose by Norman Rockwell. Space 
for the yearly record that every good scout keeps. Some 
business man in your town would like to give out this 
calendar. Ask your Scout Master this man’s name and 
Pass it on to us. ¢ 











4 
Scout Masters 4 
And other Scout Executives will find “just what 
they need” in the greeting cards designed ex- 
pressly for them. Samples gladly sent BROWN & 
on request. BIGELOW, 
Quality Park, 


. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
I am interested in 
seeing samples of the Boy 
Scout Calendars by Norman 
Rockwell, together with de- 
tails of a constructive advertis- 
ing plan in connection with the 
Calendars No obligation. 


BROWN & BIGELOW 


Remembrance Advertising 
Quality Park St. Paul, Minnesota 7 


Name.. 


Line of Business .. . 


PIR eee ee . 


PA 
"ad 
a 
f Sent a by deers: 


f 
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The Boy Scouts Year Book 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 





BoY SCOUTS) 
R BOOK || 


Here is a book not for a year’s enjoyment—but for 
all time. Take your favorite story, your favorite 
book on sport, a book on your own special hobby 
—put them all together and that would be about 
like the Year Book. Mr. Mathiews has remem- 
bered that boys like funny stories and has included 
much to make you laugh. Fully illustrated. $2.50. 











The Boy Scouts Book of Stories 


No one knows better than Chief Scout Librarian Franklin K. Mathiews the 
sort of stories that win with boy readers. In this volume he has gathered a 
picked group of sea stories, ‘Wild West”’,stories, detective stories and humorous 
With many illustrations. $2.50. 


















stories. 


The Boy Scouts Book of Campfire Stories 


The Campfire has ever been the place of council, friendship and story-telling— 
and tales suitable for telling or reading around a fire must be of an unusually 
high standard. Such stories Mr. Mathiews has collected for this book—stories 
by Henry Van Dyke, Jack London, Zane Grey, Irvin Cobb, Ellis Parker Butler 
$2.50. 


The Boy Scouts Own Book 


A book you will want whether you are a scout or planning to become one. It is 
filled with adventure tales and all sorts of camping and scout lore articles. Swim- 
ming, cooking, hiking, fishing, fire-building, giving first aid and building cabins 
are some of the subjects discussed by authorities. Illustrated. $1.75 


and others. 





AND COMPANY 
New York 


D. APPLETON 
35 West 32nd Street 





——Appleton Books for Boys— 
























































For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, mest, ——— chick- 
For the Home or School Room, oe 4 BREEDS cx. turkeysand 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs. Poa raised. 
ae Opening Choruses and Fowis,« erat = at low prices. 
ackface Plays, Recitations, Drills poultry farm, At it er 

ier to onstage a ~ hy wMalke up. Catalogue FREE. Vauable foorpeee ay cep catal 
& CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 18,’CHICAGO R. F. Neubert Co., Box 900. Mankato, Minn. 








St. Louis 


Stop 
at the 






{ 12th & Locust Sts. } 


Located 
in the Heart of the 
Business and 
RATES 


Single $2.50 Per Day and Up 
Double $4.00 Per Day and Up 


Garage Opposite Hotel 


LYMAN T. HAY 
PRESIDENT 




















BOYS’ LIFE 








|The Mutiny of the 
Flying Spray 


(Continued from page 29) 











once, several joined him, hooked on the tackles 
and shoved her out. 

With the boat swinging wildly on the tackles, 
the Skipper held up his hand in warning. 

“Volunteers only! If a man goes out, he 
may not come back!” 

Unmindful of this warning, four men at once 
jumped into the boat, and took their places. 

‘Someone for the tiller!”” was the next call. 

All hands looked expectantly toward 
Duggan, it was the third mate’s place of honor. 

The second mate had gone aloft to keep the 
drowning pair in sight, and, as the third still 
hesitated, Mr. MacDonald started forward. 
But the Captain intervened. 

“No, Mr. MacDonald, you’ll have to stand 
by to handle the yards. Are you going to 
take charge of this boat, Mr. Duggan?” 

Duggan’s brutal face in that moment seemed 
tosag. With the unmistakable whine of a cur, 
he answered. 

“Tt’s no good throwing lives away 
nothing. No boat can live in such a sea.” 

While this hulking coward hesitated, every 
instant of delay lessened the chances of my 
brave chum, battling out there for his very 
life. 


for 


into his place at the sternsheets, clasped the 
tiller ropes, and yelled. 

‘All right, lower away.” 

There was a whirr of block sheaves, 2 rush, 
a splash, and we tossed on void immensity. 

“Bow off there,”’ I cautioned. 

**Now then, give it to her lads. 

As we shoved off, a giant wave sent us 
soaring, and in the next instant we went 
plunging into a bottomless abyss. As we 
rose toward a breaking crest, I called: 

‘‘Keep her head on.” 

When we surmounted the next wave, we 
heard the voice of Mr. Blandy from the 
mizzen top, shouting out the direction where 
the two drowning men were battling for life. 

“All right, drive her lads! Drive her!” I 
shouted, standing up in the sternsheets, with 
the yoke ropes in my hands. 

No college coxswain ever urged a boat crew 
more than I did my trusty mates across those 
Cape Horn rollers. And no finer boatmen 
ever responded to a coxswain’s call. 

Climbing the long steep slopes was back- 
breaking indeed. But the steady clack— 
clack—clack—of the rowlocks, and the 
rythmic swing of the rowers never for an instant 
wavered. 

One’s nerves were tensed almost to desper- 
ation. In that clack of oars alone was sooth- 
ing. 

Tastes that Cockey Donovan, a little fellow 
in the bow, was beginning to weaken, I 
directed him to pull in his oar and face about. 
“Keep your eyes open, ahead there, they 
may be handy.”’ 

“‘Perhaps we’ve gone too far.” 

At this suggestion, we lay to for a moment, 
sending out whistles, shouts, and cat calls, but 
no answer. 

A gale had been blowing as we left, and now 
the wind was rising ominously, while to make 
matters worse, it was growing dark. 

“That’s more than dark, that’s Cape Stiff 
comin’!”” muttered: someone. At the same 
moment, a light appeared in the gathering 
gloom, waving frantically. 

“That’ll be Mr. Blandy with a lantern in the 
mizzen top, signalling us to return.” 

‘*Aye, she’s comin’ on fer an old whistler, 
no mistakin’ it.” 

“Will we turn back?” 

“No, not till we find’em. Break your backs 
on those oars.” 

With the rising wind, the exactions were 
increasing. Every time we rose on a crest, 
the gale was so strong that it almost blew our 
bows around. 

In the midst of that mad swirl, from some- 
where, I heard faintly the sound of someone 
calling. 

“Vast rowing.” 

Standing up again I sent out a shouting 
answer, and next time there was no mistaking 
the voice, it was Tug Wilson. 

In another minute, we came up to the drown- 
ing men. Just as we reached them, Kelley 
disappeared, but Tug hauled him up again an 
instant later. 

Working our boat to windward, we dropped 
back steadily, upon them, and the two wet 
forms were hove across the gunwale. Tug, 
with marvellous endurance, was quite able to 
take care of himself, but ‘the other fellow was 
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completely spent. 


STARTIME MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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SCOUTS! 















Here’s a 


New One 


Tell Time by 
the Stars 


ERE’S a small and simple device, called 
Startime, that is used by scouts. hunters 
and campers as an accurate time-piece. 

By looking at the north star thru a Startime it ’ 
is possible to instantly tell the correct time. 

Its cost being but one dollar, Startime should be 

in your pocket whenever you start on a hike. Star- 

time Dials may be secured from Py, Dept. Boy 

Scoutsof America, 200-5th Ave.,N.Y.,or —— 

order with cash or money order to Dept. BL. 


Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 














Smashing Duggan out of my way, I jumped | 


The BEST that 
Skill and Experience can Produce 
TWO BIG FACTORIES 

Our complete line of 22 models offers you a varietyto 


choose from. 


Catalog 
Please state kind of boat in which you are i: 
2os moet beewnics ais BOA MEG. CO, (2) 


BETTER BOATS 
YU at Lower Prices 





Prompt shipment from factory to you, 
Free—Save Money—Crder by Mail 


rok) NEW ¥ 





Tiny insects become mon. 
sters while plant life re- 
veals invisible mysteries 
and beautiful shapes and 
colors. American made, com- 
pact, adjustable, optically per- 
fect, low in price, Wollensak 
Microscopes are ideal for stu- 
dents and scientists. At your 
dealer or sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price. 
on request. 


Wollensak Optical Company 


O POWER TT, 


woutensak MICROSCOPE 







Literature free 


823 Hudson Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








Send tos List 1, Plays for Scout Troops and Bore 
strel Shows and Operet 


LOCKPORT, 





List 2, Plays "for Re Schools. List 3, M 





THE OLD TOWER PRESS 
ILLINOIS 











Fangicrar TSPECIALTIE 
TOOLS- MATERIALS - INSTRUCTION 


MATERIALS CY CuT ew as to ansenthle i foe PROJ 


Lac 
cents for Ky RS ° 
LESTES GRISWOLD, 628 Park Terrace, Colorado Springs, Col. | 


‘coled ae 
(i Be and ae of Supplies. 





Age 14 to 16. Make money 


B OYS ! after school hours—Write today 


Benham Printing Co., 


Anderson, Indiana 


OUTFIT FREE 





GuimeE 


FREE: This seroplane FREE 


AEROPLANE Also circular with loads of other 
things sent free, just send 6 cents 
e stamps to cover postage to 
(<>) NORMAN SUPPLY CO. 
159 West 80th St. New York City 








Want to Make Money? 





See page 62 











HEADQUARTERS FOR FEATHERS | 


indian Head-dress Feathers, in sets of 30 or 60 feath- 

rs, ready for making a regulation War Bonnet. Write 
for’ illustrated catalogue and prices. 

-—-<———— this Coupen— -_-_———— -—— 


Plame, Ti 


Dear Sirs: Kindly send meat onceyourillustrated catalogue 
telling and showing how to make an Indian Head-dress. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 









20 Premiums 
For Boys 


,e~ can easily get this Plumb Scout 
Axe and many other worth while Pre- 
miums, some of which are listed below. 


Remington Scout Knife 
Eveready Scout Flashlight 
Eastman Ko 
Daisy Air Rifle 
Spalding Baseball Glove 
Spalding Football 
Ball Bearing Roller Skates 
Wrist Watch 
Rexcraft Scout Bugle 
and many other wonderful Premiums. 


Here’s How 
In One Afternoon 
You can easily earn these wonderful 
Premiums by spending an afternoon 
after school handling Grecian Products. 
And remember every Premium is the 
best obtainable. 


Ask Your Scout Master 
or Father 


Which of the above Premiums it is most necess > ry 
to have and send the attached coupon today and 
be the first in your troop or neighborhood to 
secure one of these valuable Premiums. 


soe ee @ oee=COUPON@ = = ee oom, 
THE GRECIAN CO., Dept. BL-1 
Garnet and Indiana Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me full particulars as to how I 
can secure one of the above Premiums. 


Name .. 
Address. . , 
How to organize 
a drum corps 


Make your scouts a big 
factor at Conventions, 

















4 Parades, etc., with 
your drum corps! 
= Write for FREE 32- 
They page book that tells 
1 you how easy it is. 
‘ Ludwig & Ludwig 








— 1611 N. Lincoln St. Chicago, IIL. 
The LINCOLN SPORT PLANE—Build and fly it yourself 


100 Miles Per Hour, 30 H. P. Motor 
Blueprints and material now ready for 
= ers. Send %e for pe book. 

telleyouhow. Newfiying I 
larch Ist. Earn Oo while 
y 

















‘ou learn 






LINCOLN AIRCRAFT COMPANY, 
incoin, Dept. S 
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KENNEBEC CATALOG—FREE 


24 pages in colors. Shows 15 models, in- 
cluding. wonderful 1927 Joy-Boy Out- 
Board 






nae Wiis Bay Srnee Beee ab mallee bee with Outs 
| r. Ww “ 
board moto:).” Mail Card for Catalog. 
THE KENNEBEG CANOE CO. 







Dept. A-30, 
Waterville, Maine 


Oe Tilestaliliclautshaeys 


Free catalogs on Summer Comp including: Expert 
Coaching in Swimming, Baseball, Track, Horseback Rid- 
ing. Tennis. Bean out-door athlete. State age, expense 
limit, ete. Apply American Schools Association, Box L. 








Times Bldg., N.Y.C. 1204 Stevens Bldg., Chicago, III. 
NICROL S_S.C_ WHITE LEGHORNS 








| Champion Blood. Layers. Large, 
] White verge. Blood! tested for ite Diarrhoea. 
STOCK—EGGS—CHICKS. Low prices. Fine 
“catalog in colors sent FREE. Write today. ‘ 
Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 89, Monmouth, Ill. 


Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of 
to make better pictures ond ph. —— 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House ston 17, Mass. 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


ngraving. A fine trade commanding a 
yee 2 ae zeae — always in demand. 
: SS Horologica Jept. 3, Bradley Institute, 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, for our latest catalog. 


YUCCA FIREMAKING SET 


Yueca is the best wood for firemaki 

C sets. Set includes 
Sill socket, bow, leather thong, prairie tinder, two drills 
pan tore fireboards. Each set thoroughly tested and a fire 
AP iced. Complete set $1.00 postpaid. Price list Free. 
APACHE YUCCA SHOP Box 54, Roswell, N. M. 


t GB BREEDS XsisrPie Mer, Pomtey 
ree— ages. 
Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ucks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks, 
a tors & brooders at lowest prices. 
w merica’s great Industry. My 45 — 
» A. Weber, Bex53, Mankato, Minn. 


















With two men in the bottom of the boat, our 
gunwale was well down, and we shipped water 
continuously, so that Tug at once set himself 
to bailing. 

They had lighted a tar barrel aboard the 
clipper, to guide us back, but a long wicked 
sea stretched between. Our hardest task now 
lay before, bucking into the combined force of 
wind and tide. 

“Don’t like the look of that sky, ahead,” 
said Tug, pausing for a moment at his bailing. 
Then, suddenly, he exclaimed. 

“My God!” 

Well might he cry. Our guiding light had 
suddenly been blotted out by a snow squall 
that was swooping down upon us. 

The whirling snow came on apace, and soon, 
with an ugly snarling lift to the tops of the 
seas, the squall was upon us, a mass of whis- 
tling, blinding whiteness. 

A sudden panic came upon the men at the 
oars. They were like frightened sheep, know- 
ing not which way to turn. The frantic 
handling of the oars plunged us into a broken 
crest, and we came out half full of water. 

“Stow that. Altogether, and steady. If 
we can’t keep her head on we're finished.” 
Kelley, who was lying in the bottom of the 
boat, had partly come to, and in delirium was 
living over again his frightful experience with 
the jib. 

“Christ, hold me!” 

Again and again he let out that piercing cry, 
just as he had shouted in that terrible moment 
when he hung with one hand to the jack stay, 
before the graybacks tore him downward. 

As the strength of the squall whirled past, in 
utter exhaustion, the men at the oars ceased 
from their frantic exertions, bending over 
panting, and spent. 

“Cheer up, it’s clearing. This will soon 
pass,” I called out, cheerily. And then, as 
though to mock my words, a thick, impene- 
trable wall of fog closed in upon us. 

Without a compass, without a star, without a 
light, we were lost on the howling Cape Horn 
seas, lost where thick weather sometimes held 
for days! 

“ Bang! ” 

Out of the fog there came the sound of a 
gun. They were firing on the ship to give us 
our direction. 

No need now to urge the men at the oars. 
Those who a moment before were done, 
suddenly started to it with a vengeance. 

For fully a quarter of an hour, we held our 
course, then just as we were beginning to grow 
dubious, a second boom of the gun. 

This time we saw the flash, and the deafening 
roar seemed to be right over our heads. As 
the reverberations died away, there came the 
unmistakable creak of blocks and whine of 
sheaves. 

“T can hear the running gear,” said Tug. 
‘“We must be right onto her.” 

“‘ Aye, and did ye get that?” 

It was the note of a foghorn on the clipper’s 
bow. 

We had come right up against our parent 
vessel, and yet, so baffling was the fog, that 
every sound seemed false. 

Twice I laid a course directly toward the 
sound of the gun, each time I overshot the 
mark. With the note of the fog-horn growing 
dimmer, we were plainly going in the wrong 
direction. 

“Back water, men.” 

Wi h another note of the horn we came 
about, and started to retrace our course. All 
hands were pulling with furious strokes, when 
without slightest warning, we crashed fair into 
the clipper, just under the lee quarter. 

At the force of the impact all hands tumbled 
pell mell, while the boat was splintered at the 
bow. 

In a twinkling we had fastened the boat 
falls, and were swung back again upon the 
deck. As seven were counted in the returning 
party, a cheer went up from the crew, while 
Captain Peabody clasped my hand, with a 
fervent: 

“Thank God, my lad. Only His mercy 
could have brought you through.” 

Early the following morning, we sighted the 
Diego Ramirez Islands, the “‘ Dagger Rammer 
E’s” as the sailors call them. A cluster of 
lofty rocks, surrounded by milk white fields of 
foam. 

The crojack and flying jib were taken off 
and the royals furled. 

I assisted on the crojack yard, and then went 
up to stow the mizzen royal. . . . So well had 
I mastered my lessons that I could have found 
my way blindfold at this job. 

On getting onto the yard, I discovered that 
oe sail had not been properly clewed up, and 





was slatting and thundering away furiously. 

The starboard 
| causing a beautiful mix-up. 
; to make the best of a bad job, when Duggan, 


leechlines had jammed, 


I was hastening | 














HERMAN S$CONTEST | 


First Prize—Ten Day Trip to Washington 
Davis A. Simons, 407 Jones St., 
Burlington, N. J. 

Second Prize—$100.00 Cash 
Rudolph Dunlap, Mobile, Ala. 
Third Prize —- $50.00 Cash 
Merrill Jackson, Bradley, Ill. 
Honorable Mention 





Earl F. Porterfield, 514 Wyndotte St., 


E Taylorville, Ill. 

i From the hundreds of splendid letters received 
from our Boy Scout friends all over the coun- 
nl try—the Board of Judges have sesected as the 
principal winners those letters written by the 
: Boy Scouts named above. 


We want all our friends to know that we ap- 


| preciate their efforts—and our only regret is 


that the “‘first prize” could not go to everyone. 


1 JOSEPH M. HERMAN SHOE CO. 
By Millis, Mass. 
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repared ‘complete 
this End Table. 

tions into LePage's “* 
just, printed last fall. 
available for you. 


by step, telling you just how to proceed. 


figures and a picture of the finished table. 


It would be a table your mother would 
proud to have in her living room. It would 


ride in it when finished. 


it, and a lot of 1 
cost only a trifle compared 


materials woul 


tory-made table. 


. 
GLUE 


Bottles, Tubes,Cans 





a 


R. KLENKE, who was je k’s instructor, has 
irections for making 

And we have put these direc- 
Boys’ Work Shop Book,” 
So now they are easily 


In this book directions are written out, step 


In 


addition to the directions is a drawing of all 
the parts needed, with complete dimension 


be 
be 


mighty handy for you to keep beside a chair 
where you like to read. But we are not going 
to say what to use it for. You know best about 
that. We think you'd have a lot of fun ‘a 4 

e 


to 


what you would have to pay for a similar fac- 
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Are you as good a 


craftsman as 
Jack Streeter? 


JaAcK lives in Newark, N. J., and goes to 
the Central High School. You see him 
here putting the finishing touches on a 
handsome End Table which he made in his 
Manual Training class. He says, ‘‘The 
end table with the book trough shown in 
the picture was made by mein the joinery 
shop of Central High School, Newark, 
N. J., under the supervision of Mr. Klenke 
(my Manual Training teacher). I was fif- 
teen years of age when I made it, and did 
all the work myself, receiving onlysinstruc- 
tions as to how to proceed.” 


LEPAGE’S new “Boys’ Work Shop Book” 
tells how to make this table 


And that’s not all, for in this same book, Mr. 
Klenke also gives directions for making a Tie 
Rack, Coat , art Towel Rack, Back Rest, 
Top, Weather Vane, Tool Cabinet, Taboret, 
Book Trough, Hanging Book Shelves and Foot 
Stool. Surely it is a valuable book for any boy 
to have, yet its price is only 10 cents. 


Send 10 cents for this NEW 
LePage’s Boys’ Work Shop Book 


TRY making this handsome 
table yourself. Just write your 
name and address on the cou- 
pon below and mail the coupon 
with ro cents in coim or stamps 
to LePage’s Craft League. 
Dept. SS4, Gloucester, Mass., 
and a copy of the book will be 
sent you at once, postage paid. 


. . 
Mail this coupon 
— eae eee 
LePaGe's Craft LEAGUE 
Dept. SS4, Gloucester, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find 10 cents (coin or 


stamps) in payment for LePage’s new Boys’ Work 
Shop Book. Please send a copy to: 


Gretsee..» 
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below on the t’gallant yard, began to single 
me out for bellowing abuse. 

This so enraged me, that I was more than 
ever delayed at the leech lines. At which 
Duggan came up to the royal yard, calling out. 

‘Have I got to do this job myself, ye 
worthless poop ornament?” 

I was picking up the heaviest part of the 
sail when he arrived, and as usual started to 
lay down the law, without himself offering 
anything but bluster. 

“Don’t you know how to furl a royal?” 

“Where the hell have ye been all these 
days?” 

“Wha’d’ye mean by botching it up like 
that?” 

While he stood there idly, contributing 
nothing but hot air, I was fighting tooth and 
nail, with a gale whistling round my ears. 

Finally, in spite of Duggan’s obstruction, I 
made the bunt gasket fast, and laid out to 
windward, where the royal was thrashing like 
a thousand devils. 

It was all I could do to master the weather 
clew, and at that moment of all times, Duggan’s 
taunts were unbearable. 

Balancing myself, without warning, I 
suddenly shot out and landed him a stinging 
blow fair in the eyes. 

He evidently expected this, and braced him- 
self to receive it. In the next instant, he 
countered, by smashing my head against the 
yard. This blow with its stinging pain served 
to awaken all the latent resentment that was in 
me. I was at last mixing it up with the bull- 
dozing coward, who had been making my life a 
misery for months. With a rage that was 
almost insanity I felt indifferent of all else 
except my desire to smash that creature off the 
yard. With this murderous intent I started 
for him, hammer and tongs. 

Twice I landed on his face, bringing blood 
each time. 

He came back at me, but thanks to the 
terrific pitching of the Cape Horn seas, missed, 
and from the viciousness of his blow, nearly 
pitched headlong. 

We were 170 feet above the deck, where 
every motion was vastly magnified, truly an 
audacious fighting ring. But mad rage is no 
respecter of places. 

As hecameat me 4 second time, I was doubled 
up by a solar plexus, which made the foot- 
ropes swing dangerously. Losing my balance, 
I toppled back over the yard, and only saved 
myself by hanging on with my right hand to 
the lift. 

This last blow caused my blood to boil. 
Throwing all caution to the winds, I went for 
him, raining a succession of stinging blows upon 
his face. 

With the yellow streak reasserting itself 
within him, the hulking bully began to work 
his way backward along the footropes, holding 
on the jackstay with one hand, and protecting 
himself with the other. 


“Hi, you on the fo’c’sle head, wake up 
there!” 

With quickening sense, I started scanning 
the horizon, where a dark body arrested my 
attention, about a mile ahead. 

‘Vessel one point on the starboard bow,” I 
shouted back. 

‘All right.” 

I saw the Skipper gazing intently through 
his glass, as though studying something care- 
fully, and then after a consultation with the 
mate, I saw that they had altered the course in 
order to speak her. 

As we drew nearer it became apparent that 
the stranger had been dismasted. Mr. 
MacDonald, who came up beside me at the 
lookout, observed. 

“Tt’s a derelict.” 

The Flying Spray was brought close by, 
when her yards were backed, and preparations 
were made for launching a boat to go aboard 
and examine her. 

Mr. MacDonald took charge of the boarding 
party, in which I was fortunately included, and 
soon we were bobbing over the crests toward 
the mysterious stranger. 

“T dunno why the Old Man should be so 
anxious for us to board her,” said MacDonald. 
“Tt ain’t his style to hold up for things like 
derelicts when he’s out for a record passage. 
Judgin’ by the way he kept his glass on her, it 
looks as though he had seen her before.” 

As we came nearer, the clean, clear lines of 
the abandoned vessel appeared distinctly, 
though sorely stricken, she was unmistakably 
a thoroughbred. 

“Aye, I thought it ‘ud be more than a 
common’un, that would be gettin’ the Old 
Man’s attention. This is one o’ the beauties, 
wonder who it can be?” 

We rowed around to the stern, hoping to 
read her name, but the counter had been 
smashed beyond recognition. 

“She’s down by the stern, we'll board her up 
for’ard.” 

Drawing alongside by the fore chains, Mr. 
MacDonald clambered over the side, instruct- 
ing me to follow, carrying an axe and a lantern. 

From the appearance of the vessel, she had 
not been long abandoned. She had evidently 
been hove down and dismasted by a sudden 
squall, which caught her unawares, affording 
the crew opportunity to abandon her only with 
their lives. 

All her masts were gone. Overside, the 
mainmast was still pounding, held captive by 
the lanyards, which remained unsevered. 
The other lanyards, apparently, had been cut 
away. 

Clambering up the fo’c’sle head, the mate 
examined her bell, exclaiming: 

“Holy smoke! It’s the Phantom!” 

“What, that hoodoo ship of No Loss and 
Great Gain Gertridge?”’ 

‘““Aye, aye. Same one as Captain Peabody 


commanded time of the beri beri passage in ~ 


China Seas.” 

“T saw her leave New York about eight 

months ago.” 
- “Yes, she went out to ’Frisco, and now, no 
doubt, she’s on her way home, with a cargo 
that ought to include a lot of Californian 
gold.” The mate’s voice was unduly excited, 
and without concealing his eagerness, he rushed 
aft, and made straight for the cabin. 

I followed him, and the two of us made a 
most exacting search, without finding any- 
thing to encourage our quest. 

‘Perhaps the beggars took it off with them,” 
I suggested. 

“‘Couldn’t possibly, me son. If it was bad 
enough to abandon ship, these chaps fled 
sudden, and you can bet your sweet life they 
didn’t have no chance for salving gold.” 

“Well, where could it be stowed then?” 

“That’s what I’m goin’ to find out.” 

We were about to give up the search, when 
the mate stumbled into the lazarette, and I 
heard a glad hail: 

“‘Here it is!” 

Rushing down beside him, I found the mate 
up to his shoulders in cases of bullion, probably 
to the value of hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Here, in this dark, evil smelling cavern, with 
the raping seas already swooping around her, 
was a treasure far beyond our most sanguine 
dreams. 

In the first mad ecstasy of this discovery, 
Mr. MacDonald was almost beside himself, 
shouting out: 

“‘Here’s an end to goin’ to sea. 

“‘Here’s where I'll buy a farm at last.” 

Ripping open one of the cases, we found that 
it contained its full quota of yellow metal. 

Placing this sample case upon our shoulders, 
and pledging ourselves to secrecy, we came up 
out of the lazarette, only to find that One- 
Thumbed Jerry, one of the boat crew, had 
been eavesdropping, and now with the cat out 
of the bag, all hands were well-nigh intoxicated 
with the news. 

“A pretty kettle o’ fish,” the Mate muttered 
in disgust. 

To vent his feelings, he kicked One-Thumbed 
Jerry clean across the deck, but the evil 
looking fellow, took it all, and leered back: 

“We're goin’ to git our share Mister, an’ 
don’t cher forgit it.” 

As we jumped into the boat, the mate 
ordered them to return to the Flying Spray, 
but no one moved. 

Threats, cuffs, and kicks were alike un- 
availing. 

Finally in desperation, the mate burst out: 

‘What in heli’s the matter with ye?” 

“We ain’t goin’ to leave that gold,”’ was the 
sullen answer. 

It was not until he promised that we would 
return, that the boat’s crew consented to put 
back to the Flying Spray. 
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As soon as we were aboard our own ship, the 
mate and Captain Peabody retired to the 
cabin. Just as they were going, the Captain 
motioned me to follow. 

Seated at the cabin table, he inquired. 

“Well, Mr. MacDonald, what is it?” 

“Tt’s the Phantom, sir.” 

At this information, it seemed to me that the 
Skipper’s face took on a haunted look, the 
nearest thing to fear that I had ever seen on his 
inscrutable face. 

There was a moment of pregnant silence, in 
which we heard the cabin clock ticking. 

“And what’s the Phantom got aboard?” 

“T should say about a million worth of gold, 
sir. Enough to make us all rich men.” 

I expected to see the Captain show the same 
contagious joy as the rest, but instead, an 
ominous shadow crossed his face. 

“Don’t like it. Nothing good will come of it, 
We better leave it alone, Mr. MacDonald.” 

“Pardon me, sir. But that sounds like 
insanity. Leave a million in gold?” 

“T’m afraid of it,” said the Captain, an 
unearthly pallor showing the terrible strain 
he was under. Evidently, the old curse of the 
Phantom had laid its grip upon his mind. 

We were both forgetting our place, and 
starting to argue against the Skipper, when he 
put his hand to his breast, and suddenly 
collapsed. 

At first, I thought that he was dead, but the 
faint fluttering remained, and with the heart- 
beat reviving, we carried him into his bunk, 

Torn between two fires, the big mate stood 
watching over him. At last he opened his eyes, 
whereat, without slightest consideration, the 
mate plunged straight into the old argument. 

““Remember the kind of crew, we’ve got,” 
expostulated the Captain. ‘To bring gold 
aboard with such a gang would only be inviting 
murder and mutiny.” 

“‘T guess we can handle ’em,”’ said the mate 
with vast assurance. 

Being too weak to oppose him further, ina 
halting voice, the stricken Captain finally 
authorized the putting out of boats for the 
salving of the gold. 

“T suppose I can’t do anything else,” he 
said weakly. ‘But I feel in my bones, nothing 
good will ever come of it.”’ 

“‘T don’t understand what you mean, sir,” 
said the incredulous mate. 

“Well, I’m not superstitious, Mr. Mac- 
Donald. But I’ve sailed on the Phantom, as 
you know. I tell you frankly I’m afraid of her, 
and anything that comes out of her. There’s 
not gold enough in all the world to cure me of 
that fear.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for March) 


Synopsis of ‘‘The Mutiny of the 
Flying Spray’’ 


Laurie Curtis and Tug Wilson, two school- 
boy chums of the adven- 
turous days of °49, decided 





Having chased him to the 
bunt of the sail he was com- 
pletely in my power, I could 
have smashed him clean off the 
yard, but his cringing attitude 
caused me to spurn him and 
return to finish furling the sail. 

In return for this decency 
on my part, the dirty sneak 
cast loose the inner gasket, 
se ting the escaped sail flapping 
over the yard, and all but 
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to go to the gold coast in 
an old deserted cat-boat 
which founders the first 
night off the Jersey coast. 
The timely appearance of 
The Flying Spray saves them 
from a watery grave. Trouble 
starts immediately as one 
of the crew called ‘‘One- 


+ 26 Thumbed Jerry” leads an 


attack against the mate. 
Captain Peabody appears in 


finishing me. 

After this last dastardly 
move, Duggan thought that he 
had better make himself scarce, 
and with utmost celerity he 
committed himself to the royal 
backstay, shouting as he 
started downward: 

“T’ll get you yet!” 


FTER six weeks battling, 
we crossed fifty south in 
the Pacific, meaning that our 
passage of the Horn had been 
completed. The weather 
cleared, the winds were fair, our 
course northward. With warm 
clothes, warm food, and bright- 
ening skies, the old world of 
comfort and wealth was swim- 
ming back again into our ken. 
Standing at the lookout one 
afternoon, with the rigors 
through which we had passed 
already fading, I was again 
turning to day-dreams of Cali- 
fornia and its gold. In the 


absorption of these day-dreams, 
I had failed to keep a bright 
lookout. 

Suddenly the voice of the 
mate sounded from the quarter. 
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his cabin where he learns that 
Captain Peabody suffers from 
heart disease; a fact which 
feels must be kept from the 
crew. He gives Laurie sug- 
gestions about the qualities 
necessary to a commander 
men because he fears he may 
not live " ha cm be fmt 
voyage an as select 

as one who might be a leader. 
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nights of the Wooden Court. 


The Coach says “Yes” 
to this 
delicious dessert 














Apeactice tilt for the big games. 


Ten lads rushing here and there, 
passing, dribbling, cutting for 
the basket. And over all the watchful 
care of the coach—correcting, praising, 
improving every move. Telling each 
player what to do and what not to do. 


And off the court, at the training 
table. The coach or physical trainer— 
just as careful, just as watchful. Telling 
the reason for eating this and avoiding 
that. And when it comes to desserts, so 
often the coach says ‘no’ to many good 
things. But it’s ‘always ‘yes’ for Jell-O! 
. . . Why? 

Well, aside from the fact that every- 
body likes Jell-O so much. . . it is an 
energizing, body-building food. And, 
perhaps even more important, ¢t requzres 
very little digestive effort. And that’s a big 
help, when you consider that so many 
desserts are heavy, and rich, and hard 
to digest. 


Fellows, with Jell-O such a prime 
favorite at the training table, you can't 
go wrong with Jell-O on your own table 
at home. And is it really so mighty good? 
Well. . . just you try it! 


This will please you, and your 
~Mother, too 


Write your mother’s name in the coupon 
below. We will send her the Jell-O recipe book- 
let which gives many new and novel ways of 
enjoying this famous dessert. Just tear out the 
coupon. 


The Jell-O Company, Inc., Le Roy, N. Y., Division, Postum 
Cereal Company, Inc., makers of Jell-O, Postum Cereal, 
Instant Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double- thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes, Post's Bran Chocolate 
and Swans Down Cake Flour 


© 1927, P-C. Co. 
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Tue Ject-O Company, Inc., 
Le Roy, New York. 
Please send me, free, the new recipe booklet— 
containing dozens of delicious Jell-O recipes. 
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One Dial Model 35 illustrated, less tubes and batteries, but with battery cable 
attached, $70.00. Model H Speaker, dark brown crystalline finish, $21.00 


The BIG LEAGUER 


Model L Speaker, dark brown 
crystalline finish, $16.00 


Model 30, six-tube One Dial 
receiver. Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable attached, $85.00 


Model 32, seven-tube One Dial 
Teceiver. Less tubes and batteries, but 
with battery cable attached, $140.00 


Prices slightly higher from the 
Rockies west, and in Canada 


When you buy a baseball, you want the 
kind the big leaguers use. You think a lot 
more of your basketball or football if it’s 
the one the college teams play with. 
You want the rea/ thing—every boy does. 

The real thing in Radio is Atwater Kent 
Radio with One Dial. More than a million 
families who could have bought almost 
any make have chosen the famous Atwater 
Kent Receivers because they have the 
reputation and always make good. Tell 
your parents your choice is Atwater Kent 
—the big leaguer of Radio. 


SPEED? SAY— 

The Atwater Kent One Dial Receiver 
is so speedy you can follow two hockey 
or basketball games at once! You jump 
from one broadcasting station to another 


as fast as you can move the fingers of one 
hand. Listen to one of the games until 





Atwater Kent Radio Speakers are specially adapted to 
Atwater Kent Receivers. They’re made in the same pains- 
taking way. Great artists such as Reinald Werrenrath, 
Louise Homer, Josef Hofmann and Mary Lewis prefer 
these Speakers for their purity of tone. You can trust 
their judgment. 


you get the picture of it and know who’s 
ahead. Then a flick of the wrist—and 
you’re in the midst of a riproaring battle 
somewhere else. Another flick—and 
you’re back again! Back and forth you 
shuttle. You travel miles in a split second. 
You change stations faster than you can 
turn a page of this magazine. You’re in 
two places at once! 

With only One Dial, remember. No 
secondary knobs to fuss with. A real, 
honest-to-goodness One Dial. And the 
clear, natural tone that everybody wants 
and every Atwater Kent owner really gets! 

Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
4798 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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